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CHAP. 11.— niBTonT. 39 

SSif AH _ £hdn died in 1774 *, nnd Sansdr Chitnd, who was at Chapter II. 

this tiina Kfija of Kdngni, immediately laid siege' to the fort, but . 

was nnable to reduce it. * He then invited Sirddr Jai Singh K.-mhejn, Histoiy. 

the Sikh chieftain who then ruled the Bari Do4b between Batala and E£ja Snnstr Cluuid. 
the hills, and who had already reduced tho hill states west of Kdngra 
to the position of tiibut.ariest to assist him, nnd the latter sent a 
considerable force under Gnrbakhsh Singh to take part in the attack. 

With characteristic Sikh adroitness Gnrbakhsh Singh procured tho 
surrender of the fortress to himself for his master, not to Sansar 
Gband. Jai Singh held Kdngrn imtit 1784>5, when having been 
defeated near Bntdia by Mahdn Singh, Sukarohnkia, aided among 
others by Sansdr Oband, ho withdrew from the hills, leaving Kangra 
in tho hands of its legitimate prince, to whom it was thus restored 
about two contnries after its occupation by Akbar. 

Sansdr Cliand, a man of considornblo ambition nnd no small 
ability, was. now in a position for which ho had long been striving, 

Tho acquisition of this celebrated stronghold completed the integrity 
of his _ ancient dominions ; nnd the prostigo wliich attached to the 
possession of tho fort from its repntod strength and its long association 
ti'ith imperial power, favoured his schemes of nggriindisomeut. Ho 
anrogated to himself tbs paramount anthority in theso hills, nnd re- 
vived the local tradition whicli placed Kdngrn nt tho head of the eleven 
Jalnndiiar principalities. Ho seized for himself tho lands which Todnr 
Mai had sot apart as imperial demesne, and by assidnonsly pressing his 
claim to superiority succeeded iu levying tribute from all tho sur- 
rounding chiefs, fivery year, on fixed occasions, theso princes were 
obliged to attend his Court, and to accompany liim with their con- 
tingents whenever ho undertook a military expedition. For twenty 
years he reigned supreme tiirongbonfc these hills, nnd raised his name to 
a height of renown never attained by any ancestor of his race. Had 
he remained content with those successes, ho might still have bcquoatli- 
cd a; princely inlieritnnco to liis descendants ; but his aggressive 
nature was about to bring him in collision with powers mightier than 
himself, and to sow the seeds of that decay vrhicli in tho present time 
h.as overtakou his family. In A.D. 1803 ho mado a doscont upon 
tho Bari Dodb, but was quickly repelled by tho forces of Ranjit Singh 
who had already become tlio terror of tho Panjdb. In tho following 
year he a^ain attempted to estafalisfa himself at Hnshidrpnr, but was 
ngntu obliged to retiro on the approach of Ranjit Singh with other 
Sikh coil federates. Ho now abandoned his design iqioii tlio plains, 
but in 1805 fell upon the hill state of Knbldr, half of whose possessions 
lie on this bank of tlio Satlnj. Having seized the tul&ka of Bdti ebn- 
tiguons to ills own district of Mahal Mori, ho built a fort to protect his 
connnost. Ealildr not being in a posiWon to resent this insult, solioit- 
cd the aid of tho Gurkhas, who had already overrun tho hills between 


* Griffin, Pnnjfib Cliiefs, n. 317. Griffin’s account, wMoli Is follqweil In the text, 
dlllcni In scTCRil respects from that of Mr. Barnes. AccordlnR to the laUcr antbortty 
Jai Singh laid siege to KSngra in 1781-2, $£« UHa (All) KUin being still atlvo, but 

dnngcrously iU. JJto cHcd durinff tbc BicgOy ftod ilic gArnson Burrondered# JaI btngh 
tbctt heitl the tort till 1788, . , . , , .. 

t Mr. Barnes cites a document nndcr bis seal, dated 1776 A.D„ fitiug tho 
Cbamba tribute at its, 4,001, 
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Singb began to disclose bis designs upon tbo bills in 1813-14* tbo Ohanter n 
first victim to bis rapacity being Bdjn Blidp Singb ofBarlpur. — 

The plan was skilfully and deliberately laid. The Raja was directed History. 

•to raise a largo force to assist in some operations on tbo Indus ; and AcqniaUion nf the 
when tbo military strength of tbo population was drained oft and district by Banjlt 
the country lay doroncoless, be was summoned to Lahore, On tbo 
day that bo expected leave to rstam^ bo was sbamelcssly arrested, 
fliid told tliat ho \rouId not bo allowed to go until ]io surrendored his 
kingdom, in exchange for ajdglr grant. TVitbont waitin<rforn 
reply, Desa Singb was sent off with on army of ton tbnnsnnd Sikhs, 
and the territory w.as quietly annexed. Tlio R&ja was restored to 
liberty, but spurned tbo offer ofaydpfr. He bad, bowovor, during 
bis own incumbency assigned for the support of his fomalo house- 
hold a revenuo of Rs. 20,000, and this Ranjit Singb loft untonebed. 

Theso lands form the ja'glr of Raja Jai Singh, tbo present 
representative of the family. At tbo commoncemcnc of tbo cold 
season of 1815, Ranjit Singh appointed a grand rendezvous of all his 
forces, personal and tributary, to meet at Siilkot, tbo bill cliicfs 
among the rest being expected to attend at tbo head of tlicir respec- 
tive contingents. The Kajns ofNi’irpiir and Jaswan failed to obey 
tbe imperious^ summons, and as a penalty for their disobcdicnco 
Ranjit Singh imposed fines designedly fixed beyond tbeir ability to 
pay. Raja Umrd Singb ^of Jaswan meekly succumbed to bis fate, 
niid resigned bis dominions to tbo nsnrpcr, receiving n jiiy/r of 
Rs, 12,000 per nnniim. But Rija Bir Singb, of Hijrpiir, was made of 
sterner stuff. After vainly ondeavonring to raise tbo iniquitous 
demand, even by the sale of bis encrificial vessels, bo was sent to 
^urpur accompanied by a Sikh army and oldigcd to giro up tiio 
fort. Daring tlio night, however, bo contrived to offcct ids cscapo 
into the iiolghboiiring state of Ciiambn, wliero rnllj ing bis subjects 
be tnado a desporato attempt to recover ins birtb-rigJit. But tbo 
tactics _und resources of tbo simpio hill chief were no match for 
tiio disciplined skill and veteran battalions of Rniijft Singb. Ho was 
beaten and forced to fly in disguise Ibroiigb unfrequented monnhain 
patiis, to British territiory on tbo cast of Uio Satinj. 

I" Decemiicr 1816 Rnjn Bir Singb was at Ludbidnn plotting with 
Shall Sliijja, tbo ex-King of Kfibol, against tlio Government of Ranjit 
Singh wiio considered tlicir maebinations of Buificicut importaiico 
to 1)0 matter of correspondence witli tbo British Agent. Bir Singli 
,»«-as-jidviecd to le.aro Ludliiana, and was told that while wo allowed 
him an asylum within oiir territories ho could not mnko uso of bis 
seciirity to endangor tbo poaco of ollior countries. After this intl- 
tnatiou, tbo exiled Kdja retired to Arki, tbo capital of tbo potty hill 
State of Blidgiil. Hero ho lived ten years in constant correspon- 
dcncQ with his wosfrs, and never abandoning tbo liopo of ultiinato 
success. In A. D. I82G, encouraged probably by tbo dnngoroiis 
illness^ of Ranjit Singb, tiio Raja dotormined on another Btrugglo for 
bis principality. Storting in tlio garb of n /aqtr, lio reached Patab- 


. army Into thn hllU to collect tribute, und on this 

occasion the fort of Kotila fell into his hands, the Colerla commandant, who had 
Bncecssiulljr resisted 6ans&r Chaud, being rewarded with a jdgfriu the BAri Coib, 
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are given below. It will be seen Chap ter i n, A. 
that the nnniinl decrease of popula- statistical, 
tion per 10,000 since 1868 baa been 
25 for males, one for _ females and eroMo^^p^ation. 
14 for persons. Supposing tbe same 
rate of decrease to bold good for the 
next ten years, tbe popnlation for 
each year would be, in hundreds, as 
shown in tbe margin. 

But it is very doubtful how 
far the decrease is real, ns the 
figures of 1868 cannot be trusted. 

Tlie decrease in urban population 
since 1868 has been mnch larger than that in rnrnl population, the 
numbers living in 1881 for every 100 living in 1868 being 83 for 
urban, and 98 for total popnlation. The populations of individual 
towns at the respective eunmeratious are shown under their res- 
pective headings in Chapter '"VI. Turning from the district as a whole 
to its component parts wo have the following figures : — 

Gomparative statement of population, 1850, 1855, 1868, and 1881. 



1850 

UiS 

1609 

2881 

Ktogm ««* 

I76rp«r 

Debra ... 

BatnirpQr «•« 

164^99 

139,352 

87.099 

161,006 

348,098 

9t.633 

214.873 

Sn.lC3 

197,869 

126.294 

180.)88 

218.588 

105.7U 

121.433 

176.609 

B&ngra proper ... 

361,437 

«35,706 

644,059 

621,661 

Kola and FUch ... 

XtsbAol 

8pl(i 


62.169 

2,333 

2,037 

«oe> 

atoto 

CD 

100.369 

3.860 

2,803 

ToUl 

... 

723,377 

743,899 

730,815 


The figures here given for 1868 arc taken from the iahsU ab- 
stracts of that yearT But if tbe population of the separate villages 
now included iu eaoli talisil aro taken from the registers still exist- 
ing in the district oflice and added together, we have thn following 
results for the population of 1868; — Eangra, 211,161 ; Niirpur, 
127,368; Dehrn, 133,535; Hamirpur, 166,913 ; Kuln with Lshanl 
and Spiti, 89,913 ; total, 728,890, or some 15,000 less tlian the 
published totals. As for the figures of 1850 and 1 855, apart from the 
uncertainty already noticed, the changes in boundaries noticed at 
the end of Giiapter II make any detailed comparison unprofitable. 
The population of Basi Bachertd, Shahpnr, and Kaudi, which were 
included in 1850 and 1855, is stated to have been 41,754 souls in 
1868. Assuming, for tbe purpose of comparison, that this number 
has remained constant thronghout, we have for the total population of 
Kangra proper tho following figures : — 

In ISuO .. M2,C73 I In 1868 .. 644,859 

„ 1865 .. 696,012 { „ 1881 .. 621,864 


Tear, 

Eenons 

Slales. 

F.mBlra. 

1881 

730,8 

380,0 

850,0 

ies3 

7se,e 

370.9 

350.0 

1883 

7S8.D 

370.0 

349.0 

1834 

727,9 

378,0 

349,0 

1835 

7SB,9 

877.0 

319.9 

lesB 

725,9 

376.1 

849.6 

1887 

7219 

875,1 

319.8 

183S 

723,9 

874,3 

319,8 

2889 

722.8 

373.3 

819.8 

1890 

733.0 

372, a 

849,8 

1891 

731,0 

371,4 

319,7 





preface; 


The period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation 
of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to Welve months, 
the Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the 
present work ; and his duties have been confined to throwing the 
already existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as 
possible by contributions obtained fiom district officers, passing 
the draft through the pmss, circulating it for revision, altering it 
in accordance with the corrections and suggestions of revising 
officers, and printing and issuing the final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district ‘ 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers j 
while the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of the 
present volume, Section A of Chapter V (General Administration), 
and the whole of Chapter (Towns), have been for the most 
part supplied by the Deputy Commissioner ; Section A of 
Chapter III (Statistics of Population) has been taken from the 
Census Report ; while, here and there, passages have been extracted 
from Mr. Cunningham’s compilation already referred to. But, 
with these exceptions, the great mass of the text has been taken 
almost, if not quite verbally, from the Settlement Reports of the 
district by Messrs. Barnes and Lyall. 

The draft edition of this Gazetteer has beim revised by 
Colonels Jenkins and Harcourt, and by Messrs. A. Anderson and 
L. Dane. The Deputy Commissioner is responsible for the 
spelling of vernacular names, which has been fixed throughout by 
him in accordance with the prescribed system of transliteration. 
The final edition, though compiled by the Editor, has been 
prepared for and passed through the press by Mr. Stack. 


The Editor. 
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OfiRtcs and 
Tribes- 
Itrslminii’. 


tnf iro popiilnlion. Almost svilboiil oxei'plion, iljoy profesR llioin- Ohnptcr ni| 0. 
Rolvi's to liclong to tlio proal Ssrsut (?aras«*iit^ faniilv* o»l rompniso 
ail infinity of int<*riinl Riili*(iivisions Tlio fir«f (liRtinclion to i )0 drawn 
is that holwt'on nralininiis wlm follow, and Jlr.iliinnns_ who nh.stain 
from, anriculliirp. Tho.«e ivlio havo netor d«dilpd thoir hands willi 
th«< {dough, hut haro rcstriuloJ thomsidvps to tlie lopilimate {nir.suils 
of the ca>-tc, nro held to lio piirp Ilrnhmans ; svhilo tho'o wlio havo oneo 
deseendi'd to tlio ncciipntion of hnshamlry retain indeed the name, 
hut are no longer aehimwledped hy their hruthron, nor Indd in the 
cattle rovoreiieo hy the (leople at large. In tho dayfi when tlieso liills 
were the reals of |w‘tty indepeiidenl princes, in every j>rinri|)aHty the 
Jirahtnnns were arranpe.1 into cla««es of diflurenl degrees of {itirily- 
The Raja was always considered the fountain of all honour, and his 
elassincation. made {irohaldy at the counsel of liis religion* nilvisers, 
was h.dil binding n{>on tho hroiIterhoo«l. In iheso graduated list* no 
necount was ever taken of the toia/ndi/r, or cultivator, Biahmans; 
the<c svere left to themselves in igntihlo ohsciirily. ••• 

days of H;ij.a Dhnrni Chniid, itm two preat trihes of Kangra Rrah- 
mnns— the Niig.arJnitias (from Jsapartol, tho niieieiit ^ imino of 
Kiingra) and the Ualehriis— wero formally siih-divided into elans. 

Of tho Nagarhoiias, Dliariu Gliaiid cstohlishcd ihirlern difTcrent 
families, n» follows * t— 

I’sndii, Ktc. PW'M, 

}!i-r, raoWl. .\wssll, 

r.<-br.a(K.nalh). Jl,-lt.iirh, P)'*''’. 

i'anjkara, Potri, A«!i*d, 

mpp (•In'scRtinet). 

At the samo limo iho Rafelirus, sir the rival tribe, wero also 
definitely disposal of. They svero divided into In o great rlasHi**, 

PaLla and Kaeha ; nnJ lhe«( again .are enh'divideil into fimilius 5— • 

I'AKKA lUTCIIRa. 
rnllnitl, 

II-ilM. 
t’.5a»tisr, 

IZacIIA tlATHHUO. 

Tttmsl, rtistTna, 

Awr-ti tl sr GA|na, 

K(.,r, AwnsI Thatl-iiu, 

ciiAjot, rJii'vr*'. 

Aw.a*tt IT|>briAl, 

In Color and Ni5r|jnr, oneo the inherilanco of hill chieftains, 

Fimilar gr.adations eshl. The llraliroaiis them also have assorted 
thetnrelves into classes, which it is nnneees-'ary t«> detail, of dillorent 
degrees of jiiirity, tho agricultural BrAhmnns being nhvnj’s nt tho 
buttom of tile scale. 

Pcrhaji'i ill nil the hills tho Nagarlcolins rnnic the IngheRl. ■* boy 
intermarry usually ainoiig ihomseU'es, and in no casogivn their 

d.aiighlers to aii'itlier triho. A IJatthni woman poincliincs nd- 

inilted to tho honour of tlieir iilliaiico, hut tt Ralohru cannot nR|iiru 
to n Isagarlcolia hride. In tho fianio manner tho Ilnlehnw marry 
ainotip thnniKclves, coiidejii’Midiiig to tnfco wives from tlm ohms next 

• 7 bi-ts nre rl»< a I' a mi nccoaal of any latrimic liilcml lima ai a 

ingtmtaawot ladltsi tatalllcati-jii. ^ 


iHni, roiiiitti. Aw.-imnifio, 

II, ,\ra, Jt.i Hit. Ml ■'rps *i’< 

Pltnlu, l’.5a»iisr, Mlir 

tl *sri»frMrff. 

Ki" (>w)u, 

MnUl Mi*P. 
Arii<!l I'alliMr. 
I’antllt Ilar>K4l, 
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INTRODUCTORY, 


The distnct of Kangra, more properly called Kot K4ii<rrn, Introdactory. 
is the nortliernmost of the three districts of the Jalandhar division, General description, 
and lies between north latitude .11^ 20' and 32° 58' and east lon^ri* 
tilde 7.’!'* 39' and 78° 35'. This vast tract, comprisinc an area of more 
than 9,000 square miles, stretched eastwards from the plain country 
of the B&ri and Jalandhar Do4bs, over the Himalayan ranges, and 
far into Tibet It is bounded on the north-east by the great Himalayan 
range which forms the valley of the Upper Indus, and separates 
the district from the Tibetan region of Balcshu and the territories 
of the Chinese empire; on the sonth-enst by the liill states of 
13.iss4hir, Maiidi, and Bilaspur (Kalilur) j on the south-west by the 
district of Hushiarpiir ; and on the north-west hr the Cliaki^ torrent 
which divides it from the hill portion of the Gnrdaspur district and 
by the native state of Olinmba. It is divided into four taksds, of 
wliich those of Hamirpur, Debra, and Hiirpur lie along the sonlh- 
westorn border of the district, where it adjoins the plains and the 
Siwalifcs, coining in that order from east to west, and Ijing. toge- 
ther with the KSngra Valley, among or below the enter Himalayas. 

The Kingra iahsU occupies the centre of the district, and connects 
by a n.arrow neck known ns Bnngihal tlie three tahslh above men- 
tioned with tlio outlying tract that forms the Kiilii toftsfi or snb-divi- 
sion. This last includes Kiilu proper, which, lying on tlie hither 
scale of the Pir Panjal or niid-Hiinalayan range, belongs to India ; 
and the outlying' cantons of Libanl and Spiti which, situated 6n the 
liead waters of the Chonab and Sutlej systems respectively, and 
between the mid and western Himalayas, belong rather to Tibet 
tliau to India. 

Some leading statistics regarding the distriotsand the several 
talidls into which it is divided are given in Table No. I on the 
opposite page. 'The district contains no town of more than 10,000 
souls, Niirpiir with a population of 5,744 being the largest. The 
administrative head-quarters are situated at Dharmsila, a sanatarium 
lying ill the outer Himalayas, some twelve miles north-east of the town 
of Kangra. An Assistant Commissioner in independent charge of the 
Kiilii sub-division, lias his head-quarters at Naggar in the Kiilu Valley, 
at Naggar 90 miles from Kdngra. Kdngra stands second in^ order of 
area aiiS ninth in order of population among Uie tliirty-two districts of 
the province, comprising 8'5 1 per cent, of the total area, 3'88 per ^ cent, 
of the total population, and I'OO per cent, of the urban population of 
British territory. 
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Intioductoiy. 
General description, 

Fliysicnl divisions 
oi the district. 


Tho Inlitinle, longitndo, nnd lioiglit in foot abovo. tlic sea of tbo 

principal places in the 
district nro slioim in 
tlio marjyin, 

Tho district forms 
two almost separate 
blocks, which lie one 
tothowest, the other 
to the cast of the outer 
Himnlaynii ran™ 
which in this direction bnnnds Iho horizon of view from the Panjib 
plains, and aro almost separated from each other by tho Cbamba and 
Mnudi States, wliicb approach each other from tho north and sonth 
respoctivcly. Tho_ western block, which constitutes Kangrn proper 
is nn irregular triangle, having its base towards Htislildrpur, and* 
tnporing to an nnglo bolweeii tlio native states of Mnndi on the 
cast and Chamba on tlio north. Q'ho enslcrn bloek may host 
ho described ns mid-Himnlnyan. Subject to tlio explanation given 
below, it may bo taken that tlioro arc tlirco main ranges of the 
Himalayas to bo taken into ncooiint in tho description of this district 
—the first, tho ontor Himnlarnn rnngo nlronily alluded to ; the 
second (ho mid-Himalayas or central range of tlio system ; and llie 
third, the wostorn Himalayas which form tho sontliorn limit of the 
vallo)' of tlio Upper Indus. This onstorn block extends from tho eastern 
slopes of tho first range to tho wostorn slopes of tho third. In the 
trough lying between the first and tho central ranges is the district of 
Kiilii, and beyond tho central rnngo lio tho two distriuls of LMmnl 
and Spiti. Kungra proper in connected with theso its outlying depen- 
dencies by tho taWca of BnnguhnI, n narrow strip of territory (at one 
point less than ten milos in width), which lies partly on (he &i!ln and 
partly on (he KAngra side of the ontor raiigo. Kiilii, Spiti and 
Luhaiil, with tho trans-Hiinnlaynn portion of BangAhal, together 
form n rough oblong, monsiiring from north-west to south-east about 
100 milcsf, and bavingn mean brondtli of about 80 miles from 
south-west to north-east. From (ho point, where tho Bias emerges 
upon the plains, a lino carried due cast and passing through Bniign- 
hal to tho eastern point of Spiti, inc.asiircs in a straight lino 174 
miles. 


Tom 

K. LatUade. 

C. 

Feet nliOTQ 
tMaloral. 

K&iieTft •*« 

Dhnrmi&lB •• 

Kurpnr 4*« 

PAUmpar ••• 

llonif^tir a>* 

Boj^fnpar 

DHiro •>.' 

Hnlt&npar 

83* 6' 

as* 10* 

82* Ifi* 
as* V 
ai* Aff 

81* M‘ 

ai« C3* 
ai*cs* 

78* IB' 

70 23* 
7fi* 05* 

78 as* 

78* 83* 
70* 83* 
70' 15* 
77* 0* 

3.49S 

0,1D7 

son 

♦.non* 

2,180* 

1,033* 

1,000* 

4,031 


Thus it will bo scon Ihnt (ho district nnlnrnlly breaks up into 
tliroo distinct portions, which may bo roughly defined as follows: — 
(1) Outer nim<n/tyau, consisting of Kiiiigra proper, but o.xcliidiiig 
Bnngdhnl} ^''ith nn area of 2,G20 square miles and a population of 
613, G2G souls, or 234 to tho square mile ; {2i Mid-Ilimalmian or 
Ki'ilii (including Sooraj or FIAcb) niid Bnngdlial, with an-area of 
2,t'39 square miles and a population of 1 08,497 souls, or 53 per 
square niilo ; (3) Tibetan, comprising LAImiit and Spiti, with an area 
of 4,410 squaro miles and a popiilalioii of 8,722 souls or 2 per square 
niilo. 


* Approximate. 

+ From llip Pntlnj In Sconlj to the most northerly point ot Ktlhi tho ilislaacc in a 
EtTni;;ht lino is 11(5 miles. 

{ iliu area ot liniiudlial Is 105 siiiinrc miles, and its population 8,238 souls. 
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- Tlieso'trncls nro in innny rcspeets'so ' distinct Ulint ii is qnito Introdnctoty. 
mposstblc to briii^ the whole under nnygenernl drsoription'; while Finn of tbo present 
to treat them eoparatnly under each hcadtuff would break the conti- 
unity of the work. On the other hand, separate statistics {irc not in 
all cases arailabto for the three tracts. The first or ontor ELimnliiyan 
tract of Eiaugra proper, while comprising not one-third of the area of 
the district, includes 85 per cent.' of - tbo total population, and pays 
91 per cent, of the total land-rcrcnno. The work will, thereforo, bo 
dirided into three parts. The first, headed Sdngra proper, will 
describe the district as a whole in all respects in which Ktilu, Ldhaul 
and Spiti do not materially dilTor from Kangra proper. It will also 
contain all the statistics, in giving which, howeror, separate details 
will be added, wherever arailublc, for the three tracts. The second and 
third parts of the work, bonded respectively Kiilti, Lahaul and 
Spiti, will conhiin matter supplementary to the first part, and will 
deal with all points in respect of which these special triicts are 
sutOcicntly distinct from Eangra pro])cr to call for soparnto treatment. 

In ono small point, however, tho physical divisions sketched at 
pngo 2 will bo departed Iroin. Tho insignificant tract of Bangahal 
(see footnote to page 2) thongh physically belonging to Kulu, is 
included in the Kdngra tahell, and will thereforo bo treated through- 
out as a portion of Kangra proper. 

Before, liowovcr, proceeding to tho description of Kangra proper General ekctcli ot 
it will be convenient to map out broadly the mountain and river mouniMti nml river 
systems of tho district ns a whole. Tho range of mountains which 
separates Kdngra proper from Chamba and Kuin has been hitherto 
spoken of as ono of the main ranges of tho Himalayas, and this, 
from -a local point of view, it is. Taking, however, a more compro- 
Iiensiro view of tho Himalayan system as a whole, tho description is 
scarcely correct. There aro two main Himalayan ranges which, 
witli more or Ics distinctness, preserve a parallel course from end to 
end of the system. Of these, tho ono which, being fnrtlior from 
India, separates tiie upper valleys of tho Indns and Satlnj, is commonly 
called the western Hiinalnyan or Zanskdr range ; whilo that which 
lies nearer tho plains is known ns the Pir Pnnjfil or mid-Himnln^’ns. 

Ill Kdngra tho latter of tlicso ranges is orogrnpincally roproscniod 
by the moiiiitnins wliich separate Ki'iln from Spiti and Ldiianl. Just 
at llio north-west corner of Ktiln, tlioso inountniiis put off 
a liraiicii, which, running sonlhwards for about 15 miles, sopnrntcs 
Killn from Bnngiiltnl. It then divides into two liranolies, ono of whicli 
cuiitiiiniiig sonlliivnrd divides Kuin from tho stnlo of Mnndi, and 
tenninntos upon tlni Bids, while tho other turns westwards and, nndor 
tho name of the Dhdola Dlidr, separates Kdngra from Chninbn, and 
ultimately sinks upon tho sontiiorn bank of iho Kdvi in tiio noiglibour- 
hood of Ualhmisie. These two branches togothor constitute what has 
ho«ii, and will still for tho sake of convonioiico ho, styled tho oiitor 
Uiiitalayun rniigo. Locally tho dcsoripllon is correct, and Ihu 
rnugo, whioli is said to have a moan olovation on tlio Chamba sido 
of 15,000 feet above tho sea, is b}’ no means unworthy of tho 
designation. On tho Mnndi sido iho olovation is somowhnt loss. 

Of tho main niiiinhiynn ranges, properly so ciillod, tho tnid-Himn- 
Inyas ri<o abruptly from tliii vnlloy of tho Snllaj and riui duo north 
for about 40 milos, sopnrnting Kiilti from Spiti, They then trend 
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westwards, and continue in a northwest, direction until they pass 
beyond this district and enter npon Cbnmb.'t. A tr.insrerse range 
branching northwards at a short distance after the point where 
the turn takes place in the direction of the main range, 
separates Spiti from Lahanl, and connects them with the western 
Himalayas. The latter maintain a course strictly parallel to their 
sister range, at first having n northerly direction, then turning 
abruptly westwards. The ranges here mentioned are those which 
determine the watersheds of the country. The three parallel 
lines of inonntain with the transverse ranges, form four basins in which 
four great rivers take their rise — Bids, the Spiti, the Cbendb, and 
the Bavi. The Bias rises in the Botang mountains to the north 
of Etilu, and after flowing southwards for about 50 miles, turns 
abruptly westwards, and having traversed the state of Maudi 
enters Kdngra proper. It receives the drainage of the 
Eangra valley, and then passes on into the Punjab plains. The 
Spiti. rising in the district of the same name, runs duo 'south 
tlirongliout its course, nud joins the Batinj in the native state of 
Bnssaliir. The Ghenab and Bdvi, rising respectively in Lahnul 
and Bnngahol, pass towards the north-west, north and south of 
the central Himalayan range, into Chuinba. 




PAET I. 

KANGRA PROPER 





K ANGRA 


CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.-DESORIP'nVE. 


Kanijra proper is boim<1cd on tlie sontli-vrcst by ilie district 
of Susiiiarpur ; on tbo nortli-rrest by the district of Ourdispur ; 
on the north by fho native state of Chnmbn; on tbo east 
ami Eoiith-enst by Kiiln and the native elates of Nandi and 
fiilneptir. It lies bctnrecu nortli latitude 31° 24' and 32° 30' and 
oast longitndo 75° 39' and 77° 4'. Along the Hnshiarpur frontier, 
between the points, where tlio Bias and Satlnj issue npon tlin 
plains, the tract measures in a straight line 68 miles. Further 
east its length increases slightly, so that Mr. Lynll estimates it 
as Laving an nverago length of 80 miles. The average breadth 
3Ir. Lriill estimates at 36' miles. The total area is 2,725 square 
miles, and the population 621,864 souls, being in the proportion of 
228 per square mile." The average elevation of the cultivated 
and inliabitcd ])ortion may bo estim ated ns something less than 
3,000 feet. It contains four out of the five subiollcctomtes 
( laliefh) into which the district is divided — those of Kangra,t 
Ndrpur, Dchra and Hamlrpur. These taMl divisions have acquired 
their present form only since 18621. The indigenous sub-dirision of 
the eouutr}' was into circles called ialukat, tho identity of whicli 
is still recognised. There are in all 38 taliiia sub-divisions which, 
grouped into tho modern iahUi, are as follows : — 


Ttthifl Kingra— 
lUngm 
Ritnmpur 
Ilthln 
llarciracn 
Upla Ilti)g(ri 
Ilan^ilinl 
Ujisearb 
TaMl Nerpat— 
KdTpnr 
Jn"ntpur 
Kotila 
Jjiwtili 
SImr Shot 


Maiilitld • 
Miiuncriu 
I.ixlliwnn 
BCmipar 
Kan^l 
Inilaun 
Khnirnn 
rattahpnr 
CI>iitt.ir 
TaMl Oeliia— 
norlpur 
Dtuvnicta 
Mni)|<iirb 
Karbina 


Cban|air-I!alib£r 

Nnimitn 

ChriDaar 

Gnnaot 

Nanoiiar 

Elba 

Knlobs 

Gnrll 

TaMl Ilnmlnmr— 
Jhtkia najsfri 
Tfm 
Nticlann 
IColIobr 
binbnimori 


Kangra proper consists of a series of parallel ranges divided 
by longitudinal valleys, the general dirootion of whicIi, from north- 


Chapter I, A. 
Sescriptive. 

Geaeral aeseiip- 
tion. 


rhysical Fcatorcs 
MoiintaiaB.f 


* As to tbc pressnro of the population on the cuKlvatce, area, see Clioptcr llli 
Eection A. ' 

t The Ktinera taMl ti further snbttivlilcil, n periioa befni; detnclicA and placed 
under a nait, or deputy InMIiir who bus bii bead.qHnrtcrs at Pibrnpur. 
t .See below, paeos 4S— flO. 

^ For an outline of the general mountain system, see ante, paces 3 and 4. For 
Us geology, sec Eertion B of this Chapter. 
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8 CnAP, 1.— THE DlSTiaCT. 

Chapter I, A. west to south-east, have determined tlie shape of the district. TJieso 

■— ridges and valleys increase gradually in elevation as thej' recede from 

Descrfftlve, plains and approach the snowy harrier which forms the nor- 

them boundary. The characteristic features of hill and valley are 
beat defined where nearest to the plains. Thus, the border chain 
which .separates the level tracts of the Doab from the hills, runs in 

a uniform course from Hajfpnr, on the Biss, to Bupar on the banks 

of the Satlaj. The valley* wliich it encloses, known ns the Jnswan 
Sun preserves the same regular simplicity, and stretches in one - 
unbroken parallel to the same extremes. But the further we 
penetrate into the interior of the mountain system, the less these 
distinctive lineaments are maintained ; hills dissolve into gentle slopes 
.and platforms of tableland, and vallovs become convulsed and 
upheaved, so ns no longer to be distinguished from the ridges which 
environ them. The second range is known ns the Jnswan chain of 
hills. t It forms the northern flank of the Jnswan vallo}', and runs 
directly parallel to the onter ridge until it nears the Satlaj. Hero 
some internal causes have intervened to disturb the oven tenor of 
its line. Deviating in n slight curve to the south, the r.ange divides 
itself into two distinct branches, preserving the snmo direction, and 
giving birth to the small secluded valley known by the local name 
of Ghoki Hotlehr, once the limits of a hill principality. 

Above this range, hill and 'dale are so interminirlcd that tho 
svstem of alternate ridges and valleys cannot bo distinctly traced. 
The order of arrangement becomes frequently reversed ; valleys 
being raised to the dignity and statnro of the enclosing iiills, and 
the hills depressed to the level of the subjacent valleys ; while trans- 
verse ranges occasionally protrude themselves, and tend more 
completely to perplex the view. Except detached pieces of hills, 
such ns the clear bold outline of tho range which overhangs tho 
town of Jawaln hluklii, and the noble though limited vnlle}’'s which 
adorn the base of the snowy range, . there is nothing to the ordinary 
observer to mark the operation of thoso general laws which have 
governed the structure of those liills. To his apprehension the 
country' roust appear n confused and undulating mass, 'with perhaps 
exceptional breaks to redeem it from the reproach of. utter disorder. 
But to the prnctic.al geologist tho org.anizntion of the hills rvill be 
visible even amidst this seeming chaos. Bis eye will not fail to 
detect the peculiar formations whioh denote tho presence of the 
dividing ranges, and will supply thoso links in tho continuity of tho 
chain which disturbing causes may have occasionally ciTaced. 
Valleys, however transformed, will be valleys to him who looks not to 
accidental disguises, but to the primary characteristics which nature 
herself has ordained. , 

The l)ii£oia Hhfo or The Colossal range of mountains whioh bounds Kdngra to the 
Snowy Itnngc north} desorves more than this passing description. The Dliania 
Dliar range, c.a11ed by hlr. Barnes tho Ohamba range, is recognised by 
General Gnnninglinni in bis necoiiiit of tlie Great Mountain Chains 

* This outer rungo and tho Jmwim DAn arc in the Hnshiurpur district. 

t Or Chintpnrni ; sec Gnsottcer of Uushitirpiir. 

J As to the connection of this lango with the general Himalayan system, sec 
ttulr. pages 3 and 4. 
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cn.ip. 1.— THE DISTRICT. 9 

of thp Puiy.ib, !\s Il)(» first part of llio chain which ho ilosigntitps the 
oiitor Himalaya. Ho puts its cnmincncomcnt on tho right bank of the 
Hias, where that river, feavini; Kitht, makes n sudden bend towards 
the town of Mnndi, From this point tho range runs north ; from 
wbora tho old ro.ad to Kulu cro«es it by the linjanrf pass to a point 
just below tho Sarri juiss it forms the boundary' between Ki'ilii and 
Mnndi, and again for some ten mites farther in tho same direction 
the houndary hetween BangfthnI ami Ktilu. It then makes 

a snddett bend to the west, and. passing through tntiika Baugahat, 
roinos out above tho Kangra Valley, and assumes tho nnmo of tho 
niiaola Dhftr. From the point where it le.nres nang&hal to tho 
jMiint where the norlhem Imundnrj* of Kangra drops down on to tho 
ridge of tho smalt parallel range known ns the llathl Dhar, for a 
distnnen of some 3(» mite*, it divides Chamha from Kangra. In 
I’augalial its highest peaks riso over 17,000 feel, and throughout its 
eonrsciti the Kangra district the ridge has a mean elevation of moro 
than Ifi.OOO feet. At its bend to tho wc<l, on the bonier of Kulu and 
Bnngahnl. it is connected with the parallel range to tho north, called 
by Gctier.ai Cuuninglinm tlic mid>lliinalaya, by a higli ridge somo 
fifteen miles in lettglli and 18,000 feet in me.-iti height, which, for 
w,anl of another name, may he c.alled tho B.ar.n B.angalinl ridge, — a 
name hr which Ktilu men refer to if. 

AUliougfi tho direction of tliis r.ango is in general conformity 
to that of tho lowr r hills, yet the nlfitnde is so vastly superior, and 
(he striieinro so distinct as to require a separato notice. In other 
parts of the Himalayas (he efl'eel of tho snowy innnntains is soften- 
ed, if not injnrril, by intennediato ranges ; and tlm mind is gradu- 
ally prepared by a rising succession of hills for (Im slupendons 
heiglits svhieh terminnlo the scene. But in Kiingra there is nothing 
to inS''rr<'pt the view. Tim lower hills appear by eoinparisou like 
ripples on the surface of the sea, and tho eyo rests nninlcmipted on 
a chain of innuntpins which attain an iilwoliile elevation of 13,000 
f'-el above the s alley. s spread out at tlieir b.aso. Few spots in tlm 
lltmalay.n for beauty or grandeur can compete with tlio Kingra 
valley ami lhe«e over.sb.idowing bills. 

“ Mo in my ojiinioa,” writes Mr. Tlnrne«, '* presents sucli 

filtlim'- and d'lipJilfal eoiilrn<'t». Uctnw lies the plain, a pirtnre of raral 
lorrim-ss and r<’p'>*e; the snrfaee is eorerr'l with tli" richest eidtirntion 
irrieal'd by streams ubiidi de'cend from jiereimin! snows, and ialetspcrsed 
with bonie.*l-,‘ids tinned in tlm niid“t of groves and fniit trees. Turning 
fmm this frr-ne of jv.acefol l>e,au(y, (be stern and majestic hills confront 
«» ; their sates are furrowisl with precipitous water-courses ; forests of 
o.sk ilotlie flirir tlnnks, and higher up giro place to gloomy and fmicreal 
pine'’ t at/ive all are wastes of snow, or pyramidal mnstp.s of granite loo 
iter{»endieu1sr for (he snow to rest on.” 

Tho atnicliiro of those monninins w essentially dinbrent from 
(hat of tlio lower hill*. Granite, (ho oldest rock, has pierced through 
later fonnalions, and crowns the entire mass. The flanks of tlm range 
con»i«t of elate, limestone, and secondary s.nndslono in position 
seemingly reversed to tlnir iintnrat arrangement, — that is, Iho 
sandstone, which waa deposited latest and nhovo tlio rest, now 
oeeiijiies the lowest pincn. The heights of Ihe.'o ridges and (he intor- 
lying valltye increase in a progrr.ssive ratio ns they recede from tho 


Ohaptorlt'A. 

Soserlptive. 
Tlie Dll jala Dhir or 
Snowy Range. 
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10 CHAP. 1.— THE DiSTnicrr. 

Ohapter'I, A. jilnius. The elevntion of the Do4b at the stations of Bndi Find and 
■ . Hushiarpnr is between 900 and 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Descriptive jjjgjiggt point in the first range of hills is 2,018 feet. The eleva- 

Smwv Ranm^ ” tion of the town of Una, in the J.aswnn Diin, is 1,404 feet, and may 
be taken as the moan level of the valley. The fort of Sola Singlii, 
which stands on one of the highst points of the next range, has 
been calculated by trigonometrical observation to be 8,896 feet 
high, and the temple of Jawala Mukhi, in the v.alloj' below, has 
an elevation of 1,958 feet. A trigonometrical tower at 
Gihnbar — a station on the range above the temple — is recorded 
at 3,900 feet. Beyond this point the hills become too interlaced 
to pursue the comparison with any profit; but the gradual 
ascent of the country will bo shown by a few of the ascortained 
heights in the Kaugra Valley, and of the most remarkable hills in 
the neighbourhood. . The EAngra Fort, situated on a small alluvial 
eminence, is 2,494 feet ; Uagrota, a village in the centre of the valley, 

is 2,891 feet; Bha- 
wfirna, a market town 
in the Falam divi- 
sion, is 3,270 feet; 
Fathi&r and Asapuri, 
two insulated hills in- 
tersecting the valley, 
are respectively 4,596 
and 4,625 feet, and 
the highest peak of 
the snowy range, 
surinonnling tho 
whole, is 15,956 feet. 

The progressive rise of the country (ns shown in tho margin) will bo 
exemplified more clearly by placing the heights of tho successive 
ranges and valleys in juxtaposition. 

Tho breadth of those ranges and tho intervening distances are 
very uncertain and arbitrary. The ridge which bounds tho plains 
li.as a uniform width of about twelve mile's, and tho sides descend 
in nearly equal angles from the summit. Tho second range does not 
])osses8 the same simplicity of structure, ■ though gi'iicrally more 
regtilar than any of the ranges to tho north. In its upper portion, 
tho declivities on either fiaiik slope gradually down, affording sites for 
villages and terraced cultivation. But when tho chain divides into 
two separate branches, the aspect is essentially altered ; tho hills rise 
abruptly from tho valley below, and the ascent on both sides becomes 
toilsome and severe ; tho inclination is too great for anything but 
forest and underwood to grow. There is usuall}', however, a good 
deal of tableland at tho top ; and though the sides aro uninhabited, 
the crest of the range is occupied by villages ajid assiduously culti- 
vated. To tho north of this range, tho hills run into every variety 
of form and_ structure. As a general rule tho southern slopes aro 
wild and forbidding, and the orosts rugged and angular, alVording 
scarcely room for tho foot to tread. But tho nortlioru flunk of such 
a range will often oflTer a striking contrast. Tim doseont heroines 
gradual and easy, and tho jungle and rocks which obstructed 


JElevation of teleeted pointt in Kangra proper. 


Kaine« 

Bleratlon abora aeadarel. 

Bndi Find ««« ••• .m 

ndjfpar ... ••• 

Pint ranea .«* •«* ••• 

Una, in Jasiran raltaj 

8 ala Binehi, on tacond 

JairdU Multhi Temple 

Odmliarhill itatiott, od third range 
RdngfA Fort ... ... 

Kdngra TaUer ... ... 

Ditto 

Pathldr Fort ... 

8 now 7 Peak obore Tallajr ... 

D37 

I.IPO 

2.400 

l.lOt 

8,8!HI 

1.D59 

8,000 

9.273) 

4,600 

10,080 

(Canjertnral.) 

ItMee' 

Talley. 

Ridge. 

Talley. 

Bldga. 

M 
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tho (rnTcIler on llio otlicr sidn {jivo war to open fioltls and Chapter I, A. 
fann-lion'sr?, extending in siiccrt'sivo tiers to tiio stream below. The j, "L”*! 
contour of the £now 3 - rniigo itself is of the same imtnro. Jtn appear- 
niico towards tlio plains is nknipt and perpendicular; while flio ^ 'snowy nniii 5 c.°^ 
northern spurs sweep in long and gentle slopes to tlio river Ravi. 

In other parts, again, the entire range will^ bo covered with donso 
woods, niirclievod by a single trace of cirilixed iifo. Iloro and tlicro, 
on crags more than nsnally* steen, will stand a hill fort, onco the scone 
of bonier hopes and jealmisics, out now a mass of dismantled mins 
deepening the original solitndo of the place. Occasionally, the hills 
snb.cido into undulating knolls, .scarcely to be distingnisbed from tlio 
level of the rallers. Hero tlio accessible character of Uie country’ 
has early atirae'tcd settlers, and the wholo expanso teems with the 
fruits of human indnstry*. 

From this description of the Dhaola Dh6r it will bo seen that rutuka Dangihal. 
it cuts into two halves the falukit of Bnngabal, which, forming a 
portion of the KSngra'to/itfl, has nlrc.ady been described as tlio con- 
necting link between Kangra proper and Kiilu. Tbcuort born half 
is called Bard Bangalial, and is separnfed to the east from Kftlii by 
the Bnra Bangdhal ridge* ; to the north from Ldhaul bv the mid- 
Ifunafayan range ; fo tfie west from Cfmmfia by ffio jCfanfmahcs 
range ; and, by a line crossing the Ravi, from that range to tlio 
Bhaola Dlidr. In Bard Bangdbal arc situated the bead waters of 
tbo Rdvi, which is already a pood-sir.«d river where it passes into 
the Cliamha State. Bard Bangdhal has an area of 290 square miles, 
but contains only ono village situated at the lowest point of the 
valley, some 8,500 feet abovo the sea, and inlinbitcd by aomc forty 
Kauct families. Four years ago n nuinbor of tlio housc.s wore swept 
na'aj', not for tbo first time, by an avalanche. On more than three 
sides the mountains slopo steeply up from the very banks of the river, 
and rise into peaks of from 17,000 to over 20,000 fcoi in iicight. 

Kear the Imttom of some of tlio ravines there is a good deal of pine 
forest ; higher up come long bare slopes, wbicli, when tbo snows arc 
melted, afibrd splendid grazing for some three months for mnnerous 
flocks of sheep and goats from diandi, I’dlarn and Lower Batigdhnl. 

Ahovo tlio'o grazing grounds coma glaciers, haro rooks nnd fields of 
pcrjwtnal snow. The sontlieni half of taWia Bangdbnl is called 
Chhotd Bangdhal, and is divided into two parts by a branch range of 
over 10,000 feel in liciglit thrown out to the sonlh by tlio Dhdola 
Dhdr. This is the range which runs above Bfr and Ivonidndli, 
and by Fiuakal to dlniidi. The country to tho cast of tbi;, range is 
known ns Kodli Sowar, or Andnrln and Bdbirlngnrh, and contains Hio 
iicnd waters of tho Ul river. Some eighteen or nittotcoti small 
villages, inhabited solely’ by Knnots - and llagbfs, are scnttored liero 
and fliero in tbo lower part of tho valleys. The slope of tho ground 
is everywhere very steep, nnd tlio general nppcnrnnco of tlio country’ 
wild nnd gloomy’. Considering tho aonthern aspect of the country, 
it is extraordinary that tho glaciers arc found so low down, nnd that 

* The tmn»Tcr»e ranRe alriwly alliiilc<l to al conncctlDR llin Dlijntn WiKr will, 
the i^utral J]ltoaI.syan racRC. U Is some 1C mites In tcni’lli, nad 18,000 feet In mc-m 
height. 
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rtiioiifor T A the climate is so cold as it is. The rest of the tnl&ha to the west of 
.unapr^, • vanno above B(r is generally known as Bir Bang&hal. It is shut 
Descriptive. iufrom'’the K&ngra valley by a range (the Paprola Dhar) low at 
TaUka BongAhnl. this point, but which, after crossing the Binoa at Paprola, runs a - 
loti<r course in Mandi, where it acquires the name of the SikandaK 
Bhar, and attains a considerable elevation. Bfr Bang^hal is one of 
the prettiest parts of the district, but, though it has some character of 
its own, it is in all respects too like the rest of the country along the 
foot of the Dliaola Dh&r to require n scparato dosoription ; the same 
may he said of its population, in whicii there is only a small ad- 
mixture of .Knnets and Daglns. 

Height of prindpnl The following list of the heights .in feet above sea-level was 
peaks and selected obtained bv Mr. Bames from the Trigonometrical Survey Office 


Memo, of Trigonometrical heights in Kangra, Mushidrpuf, Mandi atid 
Kilu taken from the Grand Trigonometrical Suroey. 


Places and pointa ioietsoeted. 

Triftonomvtrical 

bcij;bU. 

Diitrietf. 

Sola Singlii Fort, platform ... ••• ... 

Rotlehr Fort ... ... ... ... 

Jarrilogorh Fort. aboTo Foxr&la MokhI ... ... 

Rntiln or Kotia Fort, {fdrpur rood ... ... 

Nfirpur Fort, poropet wall of flag-itaiT ... ... 

Rim-kS-Ah&r, p\«V(«na en ... ... 

Tdrdgnrh Fort, (top of whito tower) ... ... 

Tilnknitb Fort, Hiiinklonk ... ... ... 

Sb&liput ptatfoim, Edngra toIIot ... ... 

Enlnlia, hill itotion, near high road from Amb to 
Kdngra ... ••• ... •,* 

Riiilu Fort ... .« ... 

Hdjipur Fort ... ... ... ... 

Radi Find, while homo top ... ». ... 

EotwAI Rdhi Fort,lEatIohr ... ... ... 

Hnn Dom ... ... ... 

Sidpur Tower, Horlpur ... 

Sid (neor Nddaun)... .. .„ 

Rnbnuridebi, bill ■talion, Sikandor Range 

Mdrwddcbi hill etntion, Sikondar Rango„. 

Fatdkdl, hill station, near road on ridgo from Edngra 
to Mnndi ... ... 

Rnngii, bill otntion, ditto ... 

Iiongot, bill otation, ridge aboro Glnu Bolt Uinos 

Jdngartilla, bill station, a nilo west of Rdba.kd.Jot ... 

Hdtipur old fort, same Tidgo ... ... 

Modanpnr ditto, somo ridge ... 

Kokdn bill itotian, aboTO Eokdn Tillago ... 

Fhsgni, hill station, aboro Bldset rillago ... ... 

Siijdnpur Mausoleum, on Bids ' 

Asdpuri, reronno hill station, platform ... 
lira hill temple ... ... 

Jawdia Mukhi Temple ... .. 

Palbidr Fort, rerenuo hill station, platform 
Cholug.dildlu, hill station ... ... ... 

Sannidolrog reTcnue bill statioot pldiform 

Ban’dnia ^edr (fltig on rdad tbroagb bazar) 

IfagrAla &acdr ditto ditto ... 

H&nriiillaf bill itation *** 

Aboro sea.lcrel. 
Feel. 

a, 89 R 

8.R3S 

a,3S9 

s,iei 

8,125 

4,300 

3.446 

8,438 

3,140 

3360 

i.mo 

037 

4.873 
1,401 
8,800 
3,G8t 
0,160 
0,741 

7,181 

0,000 

7307 

11,683 

J0,CS9 
0384 
8,606 
12,311 
3,088 
4,086 
8346 
1,068 
> 4,600 

0,331 
8,414 

3.873 
3,801 

10,850 

Edngra. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ohsmba, 

Edngra. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

nuibldrpur. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Edngra. 

Ditto. 

Mandi. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

fEdIu and 

J Mandi boun* 
t dnry. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ediu. 

Ditto, 

Edngra, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, , 
Ditto. 

Diito. 

Ditto. 
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Chapter I, A. 

Descriptive- 
Hcleht ot principal 
peaks ami selected 
stations. 


Of tlio valloj’S of llio Hj'stcm, only tho Jnswan Di5n iu Husliinrptir Vnllcjs. 
has any prclonsions to symmolrical arrangement. Ite nverngo 
widlli IS nlioiit ten miles.* Tlio next valley, tliongli less clearly 
denned, is di.stinctly Iracoablo from Dtitw41,on the borders of Kalih'tr, 
to Slialtpnr on the banks of the B&vi. It mn.s the entire length 
of tho district, and traverses tho jiargawu of Nadiiun, Ilnri|>ur 
and Niirpur. At tlic soiith-c.sstorn oxtromit^ tho^ vailoy is liltlo 
more tlian a ravine between llio ridgc,s that environ it,^ Tlio surface 
is extremely rugged and broken, and from point to point is scarcoly 
five miles broad. Across tho Bids, which intnrsecis tho irnlloy 
at Nadann, tho space widens, and below tho town and fortress of 
JIanpnr nxpnnds into a noblo and fertiio plain, inferior only to tho 
valleys that skirt tho snowy range. Beyond Ilnrlpur tho country 
again becomes contracted and uneven, and, witli few exceptions, 
wears tho saino appcaranco until it reaches tho Rdri. The upper 
valleys of Kangrn arc worthy of tho range under whoso slioUor 
they are etnhosomed. As this gigantio cliain surpasses all its 

* Itiv width rftUBc* froai (our to illtccn nillv», 


Plicci and pcinta intcncclcd. 

Tri^nnomrtrieal 

haiebta. 

Sutricta. 

r}>iKm1iirbsntn)ii, hUlfltaiion «.• 

Kanbj&ra Tasp)<> ••• ••• 

Jarait, irretso^ hit) atalieSf ptatfom «,« «•« 

Sahho.rrrfnuf'hniatatinnfpUlform 

Prputy Comn)i«s1(»n^r*a ht>u»a, Kiingra 

Kio]^ lltiAfran, or templo ,*• -• 

Kin^ra I*oyt, fr>r>t ox aiafT ... 

Dbisun CantontnenU ff'ot of ()ai*«itft!r ... 

Major Forrii*! hoDiOt fop of roof ««« 

Mr. lUrars's hooie (floor of Trrattflah) ... 

Pbarmf ita« rermna bill aUtien, plalfora ««• 

BataneSri Fort (old) ... 

D^bMhar old r^rt ... 

BU< firer, soar Bafnbairtfio& ' ••• 

Haijnith Tomplo, Itdjefrl 

Aiju Fort, hSchMt ) uiidifig ««« «.« •«. 

Kanla Fort p bill limpid ••• ««. 

Cbaldtrabat(i,oohicKrflad ••• 

Oataa Tillaj^, abore f^alt Mift^ *.* 

Xanp bill Irmple (or IT old /bit) m. 

Shibirt Dob) ... .«« .*• 

Maxidi Tompic, on Bids rif or *.• •.» 

Hatra, MU fort .«• «•« ••• 

Frrtiba^ hillatation ••• •«• 

t^iaot. old fort 

Tiact. old fort *•* ««« 

ilanatrd FaUfO. SttVhft »•« ••• 

Town of ilalkfirt •«« 

flabdnpar* IMwitQklidaadom^.., «•« 

Pfotiba« bnowf i’eak •<« .«• 

Prab ••• «.« 

Poak (<3atniskd*Jat) .«« 

T.^Saowj Foak (Thamfcrski«}ot) «.• ••• 

B.~^noiv/ Peak (blf*bf«t of elaitrr noir Pindla) 

A,^Snow 7 Prak (aboro Bajalr tiIIb^) 

Jani^arlilla (nratof Paba«kd«jQt) ... 

AboTC m-tcTcI. 
feet. 

P.0«3 

4,71S 

3.8S0 

3,SU 

5.773 

S,S74 

S,4P1 

4,133 

e,iso 

4,870 

0.5S0 

10.331 

O.WS 

I, 893 
3.413 
4.007 
4,SEO 
3.833 
£.183 
0683 

ii,t.T; 

s.es7 

3.eot 

0,400 

8, OSS 
4,140 
3,365 
3,010 
4,118 
50,477 
15,183 

17,103 

10,738 

15,837 

14,170 

II, 533 

BdnifTA* 

nine. 

Dilto. 

DiUo, 

llitio. 
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fellows in sublimity nnd grandeur, so tlie Kangra basin for beauty, 
riebness and capacity stands equally unrivalled. Tiie length of the 
valley may be computed at twent^’-six miles ; the breadth is irregu- 
lar. Towards its eastern extremity, the valley extends in one 
continuous slope from the base of the hills to the bed of the river 
Bias, a distance of twenty miles. fTear the town of K&ugra a 
series of low tertiary hills encroaches upon its limits, and reduces 
the width to twelve miles. Higher up, in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, the valley becomes still more confined, and is at last terminated 
by a low later.al range, covered with dwarf oaks, an offset from 
the upper hills. After a short interval, continuations of the 
same basin again reappear, in the native state of Chamba. 

From end to end of the district the contour of tho valley is 
pleasantly broken by transverse ridges and numerous streams which 
descend from the mountains above. A hundred canals, filled with 
clear water, intersect the area in all directions, nnd convey irri- 
gation to every field. Trees and plants of opposite zones are 
intermingled. Alpine vegetation contending for pre-eminence 
with the growth of the tropics. The bamboo, theptpni nnd the 
mango attain a luxuriance not excelled in Bengal ; while firs nnd 
dwarf oaks, the cherry, the barberry and tho dog-rose fiourish in 
their immediate vicinity. Among cereal productions, rice nnd 
maize alternate with wheat, linseed, nnd barley ; and three-fifths 
of the soil yields double crops in the^ course of tho year. The 
dwellings of the people lie sprinkled in isolated spots over the 
whole valley, every house encircled by a hedge of bamboos, fruit 
trees and other timber useful for domestic w.^nts. Bometimes a 
cluster occurs of five nnd six houses, nnd here a grain-dealer’s shop 
nnd extensive groves denote the head-quarters of the township. These 
scattered homesteads, pictures of sylvan elegance and comfort, relievo 
the monotonous expanse of cultivation, and loud an additional charm 
to the landscape. 

There nto mountainous masses still undc-ccribcd, which it is 
difiiottlt to bring under either of the broad distinctions of ridge or 
valley. If they fall under oither definition, they should properly 
be classed as valleys, although in shape and aspect they more 
resemble hills. Besides being contained within tho parallel chains 
nnd on the area that would be occupied by' tho valley, they belong 
to a later formation. Instead of tho secondary sandstone, we have 
a clay soil and rounded pebbles mi.xod with conglomerate rocks. 
Such, for instance, are the low alluvial eminences whioh constitute 
tho taUikas of Burgiraon, Tlra, Mahal Mori, nnd that portion of 
Rdjgiri south of the river Bids. An English traveller, Mr. Vigne, 
passing through the hills of Mahal Mori, compared them not inaptly 
to an agitated sea suddenly arrested and fixed into stone. Tho 
crests are like angry waves succeeding one another in tumnltuuns 
array, nnd assuming the most fantastic forms. Viewed from a 
distance, when the tops alone are visible, these hills have a bleak 
nnd barren aspect. Their sides are often bare nnd procipitons, nnd 
the whole tract is entirely destitute of forest trees. Between these 
dreary hills, however, are fertile glades and hollows where cottages 
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ncMio iinilcr tlif liill'sidc, nnd corn wari>4 Insiiriiintlyj protcctvd 
from tho wiiul<: tiint doKokto tlic liei^liU nboro. 

Tito BJm 5s tlio principnl rivor «»f Kansra proper, nml, with fow 
csceplions, rocelves iho onttrc dratnano of Us bills. It rises in tbo 
snowy innnntr.ins of Kiilii,* .nnd. after traversing fho native prinoi- 
p,nHly of ^Ifandi, enters tipon KAngra proper at Sanglio!, in tali'd-a 
llAipjri. on tlie eastern frontier. From tliis point tlio river piirsuc'i 
a sonlli'westerly coiirso, and, pjereinj» tlio JawAla Jlnklii ran/re of 
bills, (k»crnds upon tbc valley of Nadaun. Hero the Jaswan cliaiii 
olistrnets its further pspsase to the south, and tho i"frcain trends to 
the north-west in n direction par.nihd to tlio strike of tho hills. At 
Afirthal GhAt beyond Ilajipnr, the hills subside, and tho liberated 
river, swcopinj; round their base, flows in an nnintcrrnpted line 
towards the plains nnd tho sea. The direct distanco from Sanghol 
to Mirthal is about 65 miles, and the meanderin" line of the river 
about ISO miles. From Sanehol to neh, In tho Ntirpnr m/isi7, tho 
river cenemUy maintains one channel. Below this noint it dividet 
into three branches, hnl shortly after passinu Mfrthal is npain re- 
united into one stream. The elevation of tho betl oftho^Bias^ at 
Faii^hol is 1,920 feet, nnd at Slirlhal about 1,003 feet, which gives 
an average fall of seven feet to orery mile of the river course. 

Alfimugh tlio current is broken by frequent rapids, there are 
ferries along tho whole litic where boats ply with safely all the .year 
round. Tito highest |ilnco on tho river where a boat is used Is at 
Maiidi-nagar, thohead-tjiiarters of the Mnndi State, 2,557 feat ahovo 
the fca. The next point is Saiightd, where KAngr.a jtroper hegiii«. 
From Sanghol to Jlirthal there are eleven ferries, chiefly opposite 
largo towns or on high roatU. At tho Tfrn ferry, commiiiitealion 
bv Imat is suspended dtiriiig tbe beigbl of tbo rjitii", owing to tbo 
dangeroits Vclofity of tlio current nnd tbo rocky cliarncler of llm 
clinnnpl. Between Ibese ferries tliero nrc nmncroiis petty rrossin{;ii 
wbero Iravtdlers nnd goods nro carried over on dnrnh or iiifliiieil 
skins. Tbe people wlm work llieso skins are Ilimliis of low caste, 
but bold and skilful in tbeir railing. They will Intiiieb ttiit in lliu 
lie.aviest floods, when a boat would bo ntteriy iminniingeiible. Tbo 
pHer balances litmscif with bis belly resting across tbo skin, Ibu 
iimids in front, and tho legs uneiicnmhcred hanging on tho other 
side. In his right li.md ho carries a small paddio, nnd his leg.s nro 
svorked in itiiisott ssith the movoments of tint hnnd. Tito traveller 
sils astride on the skin, ittelining himself forward oyer the hnlnitced 
bi/Jv of iho condtietor. Soiiiisliities iiiiothor dnnli svill nrroiiipaiiy 
for safety, and carry tho traveller's load. In violent floods, when 
tlio svas’cs nro high, necideitts sometimes occur ; llto skin rotnc.s in 
contact ssith a wave, and (ho slntck unseats tho iitoxperinttced wny- 
fiirer. Bttl liio plier and Iiis skin seldom part eompniiy, and nro 
nItnOft Fttro to cointi to sltorc. Tltcso skins nro made of the sown 
liidc of the httflitlo, reiitJcrctl air-tight. 

Tito river is at tlio lowest ibtring the winter months of Bocemher, 
.Twtntary nnd Fehrnnry. Dtirittj: (his season, tho water is clear nml 
trnfisjtareitl, nml mnrmiirs gently over stony ntpiii*, or reposes iti 
deep Ingooit*. After I'tihrniiry tho etirrent grtitlttitlly tttnrcnses in 
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depth and velocity, ns the snovrs begin to yield before the bents of 
npproncliing summer, nnd tiio water becomes dnity more discoloured 
nnd the stream more rapid until the periodical rains commenco. 
During July nnd August the floods are at their height. The broad 
stony bed of the river is then a sheet of water : every rook nnd 
island is temporarily submerged, nnd the distinctions of roach and 
rapid are lost in one hoarse, turbid nnd impetuous current. During 
the winter montlis the river becomes fordable, particularly in plncSs 
where the stream is divided into two or more channels. The banks 
of the river are generally abrupt, and are cultivated only below 
Debra nnd in the neighbourhood of Idirthal whore, the hills haring 
subsided nnd the country become more open, the stream spreads 
through a level country. The river’s bed is for the most part rocky, 
and during the flood season huge boulders nnd masses of roc>k becoine 
displaced, and are carried down by the force of the current. There 
are a few islands in diflerent parts of the river, but too small to bo 
brought under cultivation, and they are for the most part submerged 
in the flood season. The tortuous course of the river, the un- 
certainty nnd narrowness of the main channel, the force of the 
current at all times except in the throe winter months, nnd the 
number of rapids, render the current c.\tromely dangerous 
to boats, nnd the river is not navigable except for ten or 
fifteen miles before it leaves the district. There is a bridge of boats 
at Debra, on the Hushi&rpnr nnd K&ngra road. It is open betwocn 
Ootobsr and May, bat dismantled during the four months of the 
flood season. There are also boat flirries at Tira Sujanpnr, Nddaun, 
Ohamba, Siba, Dada, Rai Ri&li and Thaknr&n. The water of the 
Bids is not extensively used for irrigation ; the confined nature 
of the stream and the abruptness of tlio banks making such use 
of its water impossible. Below Debra there are a few irrigation 
channels deriving their supply from the river. 

The narrowness and intrioacios of the channel, the force of 
the current, the numerous rapids, and the danger from boulders 
and sunken rooks, prevent any systematic navigation upon tlie 
Bias. In the lower part of tho district, whore the river is more 
open, it is navigable for ten or fifteen miles, nnd boats descend 
sometimes to the plains, but seldom come up tho river. There are 
no towns or largo villages in tho neighbourhood of this part of tho 
stream. The only boats used are small and flat-bottomed, with 
sharp bows, high prows, and sqnnro sterns. Tlioro are about twenty- 
four boats belonging to tho district, most of wbioli are used for tlm 
bridge of boats at Debra, nnd for tlic principal ferries. 

, principal tribntarios of the Bias during its course tliroJigh 
Kangra proper descend from tlio lofty rsinge wbieb divides tlio 
district from Chambn. Tho first of those is the Binon, wliioh rises 
Jn the hills above Baijndth, a celebrated hill' shrine, and after 
rweiviiig the Awa, a snow-born stream nnd two or three minor 
umuents, joins the Bias above Sanghol. This river is romarknblo 
as the boundary during the greater part of its coiirso botween 
Mandi .and Kangrn. Next comes the Nigiil, a stream which dis- 
charges Itself into tho main artery opposite Tirn Sujanpur. Tlion 
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uncceed tlie Bnn Gsngn, riinQinj; under the trMU of Eangrn ; tbe 
Giij, memorable ns tbe route bp wbich a siege train of artilleiy 
in 1846 attained tlie upper valleys ; and tlie Dehr, .wbicli flows 
past tbe fortress of Eotla. All these rivers have tlieir source in 
the snowy range. Beyond these is the Bill, rising in the lower 
bills between the ^lyanas of Harfpnr and Niirpnr; mid lastly 
comes the Cbaki, whioh now forms tbe boundary of tbe district, 
separating it from Q-nrd&spur. These are tbe principal feeders 
which enter on tbe right bank of tlie river. Each of them before 
reaching the Bias is swelled by tbe accession of many petty 
rivulets, and is the centre in itself of a separate system of drainage. 
On the left bank, tlie tributaries are few and unimportant. Two 
streams, tbe Eunak and the Min, join tbe Bias near Nadann, and 
another, the western Sohan, mingles its waters near Titirara Gb&t. 
Tliese are the only perennial streams, and the volume of them all 
would not equal the smallest of tba northern affluents. 

The northern tributaries, except the Binoa, on their course 
to the Bias, are nil available for the purposes of irrigation. The 
' Awa and Nigtil are proverbially tbe lifeblood of the Palam valley. 
The Ban Ganga and tlie Gaj do double duty, and, after irrigating 
tbe upper valleys of Eangra and Bihln, descend to fertilize tlie 
lerel expanse beneath Haripur called the Hal Ddn. The Dehr, the 
Bill and the Chaki, each according to its extent, diffuse abundance 
along tlieir banks. The Mdn and Eunak run in deep channels, and 
yield no w.aler for purposes of irrigation. All these streams 
become angry and dangerons torrents in the rains. Those that rise 
in the snowy range remain surcharged for days and utterly impas- 
sable. At all times during this seasou tbe passage is oue of difficulty 
and hazard, particularly in the upper part of the river’s course ; 
tlie bed of the stream is choked with boulders thrown off from the 
mountains above, and the fall is so rapid that few can etein with 
safety the velocity of the cnrrent. The footing once lost is never 
recovered; and the unfortiinate traveller is whirled to bis fate 
against the rocks below. Lower down, when boulders cease and the 
streams ran smooth, inflated skins are used for crossing. 

The rainfall varies remarkably in different parte of the district. 
The average annual fall exceeds 70 inches ; along tbe side of tlie 
Dhaola Duiir it mounts to over 100 ; while ten miles off it fails to 
about 70, and in the sonthern parts to about 50. Bari Bangihal, 
which is on tbe north side of the Dhaola Dhar, has a climate of its 
own. The clouds exhaust themselves on tbe son^ side of tbe great 
range ; and two or three weeks of mist and drizzle is all that is ielt 
there of the monsoon. 

Table Ho. Ill shows in tenths of an inch 
the total rainfall registered at each of tlie rain- 
gnnge stations in tiie district Ibr each year, from 
1866'67 to 1882-83, Tbe fall at liead-guartera 
forthe four preceding years is shown in the mar- 
gin. ' The distribution of the rainfall tlirongh- 
out the year is shown in Tables Hos. IllA 
and IIIB. 


Tear. 

Tenths of 
SB inch. 

1863.63 ... 

18e$.6i ... 
1861-65 ... 

1665-66 ... 

},SS1 
1,467 
a, 609 
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Chapter I, A- 

descriptive. 

Bninfall, tempera- 
ture and climate. 


The mean temperature 
of the town of Kannra is 
quoted by Mr. Ly.all from 
Messrs. Scliln^intwcit’s 
tables ns sbown in margin. 

The menu temperature 
of inhabited parts of the 
slopes of the Dli&oln Dliar, 
or Ohamba range, is probably 
some eight degrees lower 
than this, and that of the southern portion of Kangrn proper is 
much higher. 

Hiscase. The endemic diseases of this district are fevers (intermittent 

and remittent) and goitre ; scurvy also is prevalent. The former 
disorders are mainly attributable to the very oxteiisivorice cultivation, 
by wliicli the whole valley is converted into a vast swamp. ‘While 
this state of things remains, no improvement in the gonoral health of 
the population is possible. This condition is purely artificial, as tlio 
natural drainage of tlio valley is perfect ; but to drain the ricefiolds 
would be to put a atop to the cultivation of that grain ; it is not there- 
fore likely to be carried out. The fever months are August, September, 
October, and Uovemher. During the rainy soason, while tlio temper- 
ature is equable, there is but little sickness ; but when tlie nights begin 
to bo obilly , and the effect of the dampness is intensified by cold winds 
from ^tbo bills, Ibo whole population is struck down at once. Goitre 
pi'evnils estensirely. A year ago, samples of water from sororal 
places in which tlio diseaso is prevalent were sent to Calcutta, bj' 
order of Government, for analysis ; but ns yet nothing lias transpired 
as to tho result. Tlie prevalonco of scurvy' has given rise to some 
discussion ; but liitlierto no satisfiictory conornsioii has been arrived 
atas to its cause. Two disonses nro very prevalent throiigbout tlio 
distrie.t, vis., goitre and syphilis. Goitre prevails oudomically' 
throughout the whole of tlie district, but more spooiiiUy at tho baso 
*''Ri'®r hills on the north j it is equally prevalent ainoug males 
and females and among all classes of tho community. Syphilis is 
uinisiially prevniont in tho district, moro specially inJSiiliij tho 
principal cause doubtless being the practice of polyandiy wliioli is 
very connnou ainoug tlio people ; their very dirty habits of living 


Mean Temperature oj the town of 
Kdngra. 
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Tlie ofHcial returns of temperature at Dliarms&la for three y'ears 
ending 1873-74 are as follows: — 

Temperature at Dharmsdla, 1872-73 — 1873-74. 


Year. 

TRUFiniTunii IS ins SnADS (ts degrees FAUBESnsiT.) 
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61 
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74 

40 
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7D 

31 

rii-s.> 
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67 

82 
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63 

60 

73-6 
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31 
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also tend io ajrgravate tlio disensa. Lopro^y prernils to a sliglit 
extent, but not more so flian in other distiictK of the Fnnj&b. 

Tobies Nos. XI, XIA, XIB, and XLIV pivo antinal and 
inniilhly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its 
(otrns tiurinp tho Inst tiro j'pnrs; xrhilo tlio birth and denih rates 
since 1S6S, so for ns arnilnblc, nill bo found at pnpo SG for tho 
pettcral population, and in Chapter VI nnder tho heads of tho several 
Inrpo ton ns of tho district. Table No. XII shows tho niimbcrof 
ineane, blind, deaf-mutes and lepers ns ascertained at the Censits of 
ISSI ; while Table Xo. XXXVlll shows tlio working of the dispen- 
saries since 1S77. 


SECTION B.-GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA 

Onr tnowledpc of Indian pcolopy is as yet so pcticral in its 
nature, and so little hasltoen done in the Punjab in the wn)' of det.ailctl 
pcolopical investigation, that it is iinpowibio to di<cn«s tho local 
pcf'lopy of separate dblricls. lint a skclcli of the prolopr of tho 
proviiiec as a whole has been most kindly furnished by Sir. Modlicott, 
Siipcrinlendenl of tho Grolopical Survey ofliidia, and is published 
in exfrnro in the Provincial voliitno of the Garetlccr series and also ns 
a separate pamphlet. 

Vidiiabic metal ores are known Io exist in the Kdnpra hills,* 
and are worked srith stifiicient results to meet tho local demand, lint 
thr scantiness of the oi’c, and, where this docs not cxisj, dinii'tillira 
nrNinp frotntho want of means of carrinpe, and scarcity of fuel in 
sntUcienl quantities in tho iiiunediato neiphbonrhood of tho works, 
have formed hitherto an elTecliial bar to tho prospect of profijnhly 
werkiii'T the mines on (I large scale. Iron is iho metal most widely 
found, hut ore" of antimony, lead and cop[K*r nro also present. Gold 
too is foiuid in small quantities mixed with tlio sand of tho Bids. 
Coal, or rather lignite, is also protlnccd, iml in insignificant quan- 
tities. The Administration Iteporl for 1882-8G show eight iron miuM 
ill Bir JIatig.dlinl yielding 510 mnnnds a year; and 27 slnlo quarries in 
l)ani and elsewhere, yielding 228,300 slates annually. 

Iron is worked at several points in tho Dhdola Dlidr, but more 
eipeeially in a cluster of villages lying to tbo cast of the vilingo of 
Hir, wliich is itself 28 miles in a straight lino from tho Kdngrn fort. 
Tile iiiines of this locality' were scietiiifically examined in 1853 by 
Jlr. Mnc.ardieii, of the fJenlogical Survey', and were snhsequently, 
in ISfiil, vi'iled by a Committee apiioiiiied for tho pnrposo by tlio 
Pimjtlb Goveniment, of which Mr. Mncanlieii svns again member, 
bring accompanied by Major Lake, Coinini*Moner of tlio division, an 
oliiti-roF tbolloynl Artillery' and two civil engineers. From tho 
reports of Mr. Mncntdien and tlio CoinmiUee, it appears lliat llm 
iron 010 is femnd in practirnlly inexliansliblo supply. It is in the 
form fif rry.slnls of mngiieiic oxido of iron embedded in dceomposi'd 
and friable mica srlii*ls. The mining district extends for some M 
miles along the banks of tho river Ul, its centre being at tlio village 
orDlian(t.nin. Tlirotiglimii the wbolo of this distance, tho oicis 

* ,SS to lie.lats ot K 4 til met .Sptll, s-c In'Iotr, I'nill II oiiil 111 . 
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, B. found in greater or leas nbnndnnoe, tlio ferrnginoiis r.nnge of wliicli 
’ the base is washed by the UI, being described by Mr. Mncardien as 
^nna « (jovered witli a thin bed of earth, but mostly composed of schists in 
which is found the magnetic oxide of iron.” At Dliarmani, the site 
of the principal mines, n slip on the face of the hill has exposed the 
reins to a considerable extent, and tho sehist at the same time is 
peculiarly soft. Tlie other mines in the Bir district visited by the 
Committee in 1856, are named Dewnl, Naotitha, Khodki-xliad, Malla 
S.armani and Dewat. There are also furnaces supplied from' JDhar- 
mSui at N&ri, Baklai and Gari. 

Tho ore thus found is of tho same nature as the products of the 
best mines of Sweden, and is worked, ns there, at its oiit-orop in open 
quarries. It is one of the most rnluable ores of iron, being readily 
reduced, in contact with charcoal, in furnaces of^ tho simidest con- 
struction, and yielding the very best quality of iron. Some of tho 
metal from these and other mines in Kangra was sent to England 
in 1858 for the purpose of obtaining an estimate of its vsiluo. It was 
tested at tho ‘‘ Atlas” IVorks of Messrs. Sharp, Stewart and Co., Man- 
chester, and by Messrs. Lloyd, Forster and Co., \Vcdnesbnry. At 
tho former manufactory, while tho best English iron yielded at a 
pressure of about 06,0d01b8. on tho square inch, the Kangra iron in 
tho state in which it was sent (it had been forged into tiro feet bars 
at Mddhopur) required a force of 61,3001b6. per square inch to break 
it, while the same iron hammered at Manchester sustaiued a pressure 
of 71,8001b8. per square inch before it gave way. Tlio above results 
must be deemed highly satisfactory, and clearly iudicatiro of the 
value of the iron. Messrs. Lloyd and Co. described the metal as of 
pure charcoal inauufaoturc, quite equal to any of the usual metals of 
that description imported into England, Tho particulars of tho trials 
to which the iron was submitted are given at page 5 of Pittyab 
Products. 

Messrs. Sharp, Stewart and Co. considered the iron to bo c^ual 
in (quality to Yorkshire iron, and- gave tho price likely to be realized 
by Its sale in England to be from £17 to £21 per ton according 
to the sha])o in which it was imported. Even allowing for the 
great fall iu tho price of iron which has taken place since 1858, 
there would appear to be room still for a cnnsidcrablo margin of 
profit upon working the mines, ns iron can be purchased on iUo 
s|)ot from tho native workers at the rate of Bs. 1-14 per maund 
for the first quality, and Bs. 0-15 for the second' quality, rates 
which converted into English measures represent respectively £5 5s, 
and £2 8s. Gd. per ton.* The native method of production ,i8 
extravagant and imperfect, so that with scientifio treatment tho 
ore might be expected to yield more iron at a smaller cost. 

The native smelting iiirnaco is conical in shape, three feet in 
height by one in diameter ; it stands upon an iron grating having 
a hollow in the ground underneath to receive the molted metal, 
and bellows attached to citlier side. The fuel employed is charcoal 
mode from tho wood of the ehU {Pinus longifoUa). The present 

* It sbould be stated that the sample sent to ISnolnDd cost Bs. D per mannd 
or£U per ton at E&ngra. This rate was pTob.abl}’ Uxccssivc. The liandl BtEja 
pajs tbo native iron woikcra ot bis state Re. 1 per mound, or £2 ICs. per ton. 
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number of smeUinji furnnccs -worked by natives of the place in ObaptorLB. 
cmiiicction -willi tbrso mines is ninoteon and tlio oflicini return of _ . — L 
mineral produced dnrino 1883<S3 is ninety maunds oiilj*, or Zh tons. 

Mr. iilncardtcti mentions tiint in 1858 tliero wore from 100 to ID) 
fnniaces, each of whicb lie estimated to torn out montiil^* font 
mnunds or ono-sorcutli of n ton of iron. 

Tlio obstacles to bo contended with in any attempt to metond 
the manufacture Ho in the remoteness of the mines from any 
laroo market; tlio inad^nato supply of fuel in tlio immedinto 
nei"libonrliood of the mines; the imperfect means of eoinmutii- 
cation, and tlio limited amount of labour available. Attempts 
to work theso mines by means of machinery procured at somo 
cost bavo been unsuccessful so far owinp; to these nnfnvonrablo reasons 
combined ; and the disappearance from the nei^hbonrliood of the 
low caste lohon Iins still furllicr lessened the cliniiccs of the mines 
bcin"- worked to profit under direct management, or to tlioir yield- 
iiig any considerable income from lenses taken by private individuals. 

The receipts from the leases have fallen so low ns Rs. 118 fur 
l8Sd-S5. Against these difliciiliics may be balanced tbo iintivo 
excellence of the ore; the possibility of oxteiidiiig the system of 
roads, to which no insiipcnibln obstacle exists ; the boundless supply 
of fuel obuiiiablo under n proper system of forest coii-scrvaiiuy 
f now introduced) from forests at no iitsurmonntnblo distance from 
the mines; and an unlimited niid costless motive power for 
machinery ready to hand in the moimtain streams which in many 
coses (particularly nt the Rir mines) pass closo to tlio scene of 
excavation. Undoubtcdlr, tlio forests now in the immediate neigli- 
bonrhood of tlio Sir mnies nro not nblo to supply a sulliciency of 
charcoal to admit of an indefinite c-xtension of the works, on the 
native system. Rut the wastofnincss of lliis system is prodigious. 

It appears that for tho prodiiotion of one ton of crude iron, somo 
28 trees have to bo sacriticed, wliilo to purify tho iron for tho 
market n still greater cxpciidituro is incurred. Tho committee of 


examination gives tho following figures • 

Mnnn>I<. Ton*. 

E*ttni!i<e<l onttnm of Iron ol Plr. per nnnnm ... 2,SOO 100 

Ctiareoiil cifi^n'lirl for this amonne of Iron ... ... BflOO ISO 

Wci{;!i1 of wivkI rdinirol for thi* lunonnt of clmrcoal ... 28,000 1,000 


Enclt tree being BU|iposcd to give ten mnnnd.s of wood, it follows 
that 2,800 trees arc annually expended nt Bir for the production 
of 100 tons of iron. The cominittco's report then coiiticncs ns 
follows !— • 

“ If iron irerc mndn on nn extensive senlo hy tho nnlivo process 
now in vogiw, no e.xl/'nt of foreil wonid Iw sufficient ; niiil, nUlioiigh the 
hunks of tho U1 siiil its trilnitnrics nro in some places well clothwl with 
liinlicr, it would soon l« cxjwndcil, if niP.isorrs were not taken to renew 
tho supply Iry means of jilniitalions, and a proper forest conservancy. 
Were this [mint judiciously attended to, and improved mclhods of ninmi- 
fACture inlroduced liotli for chnreoal and iron, the supply of fuel miclit 
ke«j) paco witli tho demand. When the tiinlicr in tho immedinto 
neighlmiirhood of tho niiiio was exhausUsl, it could 1« brought nt no prent 
cxp<'ri«o from tho higher ninuntnins, and bo floated down tlio various 
stmaiiu which intersect ilie /Mkn of IHr. It may he noted here that. 
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Oliapter I, B- althougli nt Gomo distnnco, vast quantities of fad could be procured from 

— ‘ K.fii\u, Trbidi is n WgMy ■wooded country, and contains some large and 

forCSts.” 

As regards the supply of fuel, it is satisfactory to obsorro 
that tlie pnrngrnpli bore extracted is quoted ■witli apparent approval 
by no less an authority than Dr. Cleghom, Conservator of Forests 
in.the Fnnj&b, in his report for 1864. There would seem there- 
fore reason to anticipate no insnrmoiintahle didictilty in tho matter 
of fuel, supposing capital and European skill to be brought to 
bear upon the development of the industry, Mr, Macardicn 
certainly draws a hopeful pieture of success in such an undertaking. 
After several experiments ho ascertained that lOOlbs. of schist 
yielded from 16 to 251bs. of oxide of iron, “ ptirc-workcd in their 
natural state.” Those results, indeed, he describes ns poor, but 
adds, that “ by apjilying to tho mines the resources of art, they 
may be brought to a richness equal to the best mines in. Sweden, 
■rvhile from the friable nature of tho schist, it would bo possible, 
with ease and at a trifling cost, to deliver to tho melting fiirnaces 
ore ne.arly pure, tho reduction of which would bo easy, tho returns 
from it abundant, and the snperiority -of quality indisputable." A 
motive power for tho necessary machinery would bo snpjilicd by 
the III, a torrent which flows past the base of tho hills. 

Building Stone : Sandstone of various degrees of hardness, and suited for 

Slates. building purposes, is found throughout tho district. In the mot.a- 
morpliio strata of tho upper Kdngra range limestone is found in 
great abundance, and a rock that roprcsonls or is associated 
with tho salt rock of tho neighbouring state of Mundi, can bo 
traced over the border from that state into Edngra. In the 
schistose strata of tho same range tho well known slates, of 
DharmsMa and Nnrwana are found. These are more siliceous and 
harder than Welsh slates, but aro all that could bo desired 
in point of fc.asibility. Being, almost crystallino in structure, 
they aro too coarse for many purposes to ■udiicli slates aro 
usually applied ; but in point of durability, from thoir hardness, 
they are superior to Welsh slates. European capital has lately been 
applied to working slates at Kaui&ra v/ith much success. Smaller 
quarries aro also worked by natives on tho ranges surrounding 
Dharmsila. Tho receipts for tho year 1883-84 wore as follows: — 
Eaniara, N. E , Rs. 12,178 ; Dharmsaln, N., Rs. 1,350; Narwana, 
S. E., Bs. 1,000; Earori, E., Rs. 40. Tho use of slates for 
rooflng is much extending, and tho majority of well-to-do 
land-owners, within easy reach of the quarries, have adopted it 
for their houses. Tho slates are largely exported to Jalandhar, 
Ambkla and other places. The heavy' cost of carriage 
stands in the way of large' exports, and tho greater portion 
of the outturn is consumed loc.ally. 

Mincmi SprincB .it In the neighbourhood of JawAla Mukhi, a town situated twenty- 

awu a II 11 . south of Kaugra, there occur, at intervals extending 

over some thirty miles, six mineral springs issuing from tho sbulhcrn 
base of the r.ange' of hills known by tho name of Jawala Mukhi. 
They contain a considerable quantity of chloride of sodium (com- 
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mon s.nlt) nncl iotlinr in iLp form of imlitlo of pot»«!iium, A "ood 
ncconiit of Iho oprings, gitcn in Punjab Produels, is hero ex- 
tr.nctod : — 

“ In proceeilincr lijr order of tlieir twpective positions, nnd tnlcin;: for 
ftorting-point tiip limits of the Jimnln Maklii vallrjr, nntnmlljr formed lijr 
an clitotr of the lli/is near ICtiditnn, the mU iodnretted spring ore placed 
in the following order: let, Knpm ; Snd, .TawAla (two spring.^) ; Snl, 
dawtiln Maldii ; 4iti, Ndgin; and Sth, Kanga lla«sn. The first three nro 
rituatc.! at equal di.slances of about four miles one from the other, tho 
fourth at about three miles from tho third, nnd tho fifth at about twenty 
miles from the fourth. In general, the greatest uniformity exists in this 
range of hill«. Tho argillaceous marls altem.nto towards the .superior part, 
with a rough and friable mic.ieeons sandstone ; nnd at the inferior part, 
■with a s.mdstone also inicaceons, harder, smaller grained, nnd of a bluish 
colour, held togethor by a calcareous cement. After this comes the .same 
sandstone, in which are emliedded a few stones of rnriegnted grit and 
tnicnceons sandstone, nnd next to it a scanty cnIc.areons formation in thn 
state of travertin ; at Inst, on nearing Kflngra, nnd le.aving the springs, 
there arc some conglomerates, composed of granite, of n)ie.a sclii«ls, of 
qnartx, nnd of s-ariegnted sandstone, also bound together by a calcareous 
cement, alternating at first with the grit, nnd afterwards forming whole 
liefs hy (li<’inselv< s. The natives of the phsce afllmi that the s.sline 
matter in the springs liecame more nhiindont during tho rnin«, and tliat it 
jneldcsl Ihent a large quantity of salt. TJic .«aliiie springs contain, in 
lOU parts, the follotring qu.sntities of fixed matter 


Kui>"r.i 


... 2-20 

Jairdta ... 

• •• 

... 2-0!» 

JnwSla, 2nd spring 


... 2'tO 

dM‘./ita Idttklii ... 

• •• 

... 2-28 

Kfigia 

*«« 

2’22 

Katiga Itasra ... 


!" 2»2 


'* The tenii>erwturc of Ilia first spring taken on the 10th December 
Ifiol, at 7 o'clock A.JJ., was (17® Falir., the air ^>1^^0, differenre lf>'70. 
This spring issues from a hole made by the natives in the hard grit. It 
does not np|>f‘.w very almndanf, liecau*** its i‘.-ne is evidently iiiiix'di'il l)y 
the surronndfng roek« srhich prevents one from ascertaining the real rolunio 
of its water inn given time. All the water from tho five springs after 
haring undergone slight mneentration liy being exposed only for a few 
hours to the ojx-n air, is purchased hy lanhs at one anna per seer,_ or 
exchangetl for (he sane mine in flour, Ac. The livelilto/wl of (he natire.s 
living in llie vicinity of these springs is chiefly earned by this trade. They 
nre convinced, and tell those wlio question them, that tho srnter rontaiim 
nn efiicadoHs pritiriple which jiromotej the cure of the goitre. Tho 
table at the top of the next page shows iho produce yielded hy the 
f.sline irslnrettejl .springs. 

“ An exenv.ition is shown in the neighlurnrhood of thn Lnntin! spring, 
said to have lieen made by llfijn Snn“nr Ohand in a fruitless attempt to rt'acli 
lire bnla of salt in which the nonrees of tliejo springfl wero 8Uppo.erd to lie.” 

Thu thcnnnl a]>riiigA of tUo Kulu 8au*diviaion nru tivseribed in 
Pnrt II. 

Tho forcBta of the dialricl nlionnd svith gnmo of nil dcsnriptioits. 
Of tlio l.trger nnitnnis, lenpnrde, benin, hyronns, svoIvch nnd vnriouB 
ktndu of fleer nre cninnion. Tigers vl«it fho dinlrict^ occnsionnlly, 
but arc not iiidigeijotis iiilmbitnnlM of (Iivno bills. Individuul tigrre, 
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Analysis of water from the saline Sprinys. 


Sirte Itatvra ; 
Sport, 


Ifftmo of sprinf*. 

Parts of 
water. 

Salt. 

lodioe. 

Gquiralent in iodurct 
of potAsnum. 

Eupen ... 1 

I'OOO 

45-464 

S3 

1-000 

0-0700 

30318 

0105S 

4-7818 

JacrSla ... | 

1-000 
38 000 

se so 
1*000 

000321 

3*5452 

0-13273 

4-0006 

Jawdlftf Snd aprlag ... | 

l-BOO 

41-000 

Si 

1-000 

0-0700 

S-40SS 

01053 

43B33 

Jav&la Mukbi ... | 

1-000 

43 800 

SS'SO 

1-000 

0-0700 

3-6010 

01052 

4 GUO 

Hlgiii ...| 

1-000 

45046 

22*20 

1000 

coast 

4 SCO 

0*12273 

6*5263 

Cang. Ban. ... | 

1-OflO 

43-47S 

sso 

1-000 

0 0DS24 
4*0530 

0 ISS73 

6 3300 


now and then strayjiiff np from the country' at tlio foot of the hills 
beyond the Satlaj, establish themselves in some quiet neighlonrliood 
and spread terror among the villages round. TJio leopards (or as 
they would be witb more propriety called, panthers) are very nume- 
rous, though too vigilant to bo frequently met with by the sports- 
man. They are very destructive to the flocks of sheep and Croats 
which pasture on the hill-sides ; and have oven beon known to'proy 
on the human species. It is supposed that now and then a leopaid 
becomes blood-thirsty, and jb emboldened to repented attacks on 
men. Such a one is believed by tho natives to bo the embodied 
spirit of some linrann monster, and is spoken of with terror ns a 
Virl. When attacked the panther is certainly dantrerons, thoinrii 
It will prefer, if possible, to slip away without an encounter In 
the station of Dliarmsala, tho he.ad-quarters of tho district they 
frequently carry away dogs from the public roads, suddenly poiiiio- 
ing on them and bearing them off into tho forest, and have oven 
been known to seize a dog from the vernudali of a dwellinc-houso 
The villagers wage war against them as destriiclivo of tho?r flocks 
and herds, and a Government reward of Jls. 8 is given for every 
full grown skin brought in.* They abound throughout the district 
from the lowest tracts up to an elevation of 9,000 or even 10.000 
feet on the higher ranges. A rare species of leopard, rather smillor 
than the common one, with a skin of white or grey marked with 
~u“ to bo found 

The ski? 1 °^ near the snows. 

^ species IS muoh valued. Bears rarely, or never. 

«»’ bavo cubs^witli them 
^ley commit ravages at night on the crops and , fruit-t rees. Ld 

During the five yem iss" mwJris’wiM cllrimei ' ’’ ^ 
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some of them who arquiro a tnsto for flesh carry olT sheep and "oats, Ohapter I, B. 
and opcasionally liill cattle or ponies. There are two well-defined 
species — the largo brown hear, with long fibrous hair, and the ®^dKora. 
commoner blach bear. Tlio brown hear is found only m Bnngdlml, 

Khlu and LAhaul, on Iho higher ranges near the limits of tree Sport, 
vegetation. Tito hyatna is found commonly in tho low-lying tracts 
of the district. Tho wolf is not common and is not found far from 
the plains. A wolf of a dilTeront species, larger in size, and with a 
long tiiitih coat of hair, is found in Lahniil and Spiti. Thoro nro 
Eoventl species of door and wild goat to ho found in tho district. 

Tho ihctc is found in Lahaul, Spiti, Kutn, and Bara Bang&hal ; 
the nabu, or harri in Spiti 5 tho tartA, the soraii or gatt, tho g/iitraf 
orgAiirar, and the musk deer (Afnal in Eiiln and 011 the slopes of 
the* Dhaola Dhar in Kungra. In tho lower ranges in Kingra tlio 
Inliar (harking doer) is common, and tlio cAftAal or spotted deer is 
found in one or two forests in tho laMka of Siba. The wild pig is 
common in many forests in tbo low ranges. Of smaller quadrnpede, 
tbo badger, the porcupine, the ant-eater, and Ibo otter nro commonly 
found. The otter is valued for its fur, and is bunted in all tlio larger 
streams. Besides these may bo mentioned one or two species ^ of 
wild cal, Hie flying squirrel, tlio Imre and tlio marmot, all of which 
abound in tho liill forests. 

Itewnrds arc oficred for the destruction of tigers, bears, leopards, 
hynsnas, wolves and snakes. During the past five years tho sum ot 
Ks. 1,152 1ms been paid for the destruction of 162 leopards, 107 
bears, 26 wolves, 10 oilier animals, and 3,855 snakes. In 1855, 

150 bears and 95 leopards were killed; in 1860, 107 beam and 
IIU leopards; in 1865, 163 bears and 128 leopards ; in 1870, 

37 leopards. , 

Gamo birds arc peculiarly abundant, tho ornilhology of both 
hill and plain being richly ropre*outcd. Several species of pheasant 
are found, among which nro tho tniinal and argiis, famous for their 
plninngo rvliich fetch a high price in Europe. The most ^ common 
species, and indeed the commonest game bird of tho hills, is tho 
w hile-crcatcd pheasant. Tho red jnnglc-fowl is to bo found in all 
parU of the lower valleys. Of partridges many species are found, 
from the common thiktr of the plains to tbo snow |mrlridgo of tho 
Upper Himalayas. Tho commonest aro tlio grey and black species, 
or quail, four species have been observed in the district, and of 
snip!) five species. Ducks and geeso and other water-birds aro seen 
upon tlio llias at tho seasons of migration at the beginning and end 
of smnraor, but not as permanent visitore. It will bo readily under- 
stood tlinl a few only of tbo moro prominent species Iiavo been 
mentioned. Tlio various zones of climato represented in tlio district 
olTijr a wido field to tlio sliidenl of naliiral history in all its branches, 
wliicli 1ms not over been thoroughly explored. 

Several modes of catching game aro practised hy native sports- 
men, nets and nooses hciitg freely used as well ns tho less dcslrnctivo 
gun and hawk. IVliolesalo driving is nlso resorted to in winter when 
snow 1.1 on tho gTonml,ganic of all kinds, especially jihcnsnnls, liein« 

(Ifivcu backwwiilii und rui‘ward»| up nud dowii; in Ibo Bolt snow until 
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from eliepF exliniislion they fall n prey to netick or stone. Nets are 
also wspd for driving;. Nooses are placed usually iu ^aps left in 
low kedops erected Ibr tke piuTiose. A pbeasant will always pass 
tkroupli such a pap lather than surmount the liedpe. By these and 
otlier devices, ihd number of the moro raluablo species of game birds 
is becoming sensibly diminished. 

Pishing is not oan'ied on to any great extent. There are 36 
fisheries leased to contractors in the district, the greater number of 
wiiich are on the Bids, a few only being in the lower parts of some 
of the larger hill torrents. Nets are generally employed ; but in 
Some instances, fish are caught with hook and line, and in some in- 
stances, by spearing. It is estimated that ahont 1,500 persons are 
engaged in, and supported by river industries. Of flicse, 400 are 
boatmen, and men who work the dardit or inflated skins. About 
750 are engaged in the fisheries ; and abont 350 are omplo3'cd in 
searching for gold in the sandy beds of streams. 

Mr. Ly.all roughly estimates the area occupied by forest to be 
300,000 acres, nr a little short of one-fourth the uncnltivated area of 
the district. Tlio forests are situated for (ho most part on tho 
nortlioni slopes of tho hill ranges, and contain miicli useful timber, 
while, owing to tho groat range of olovation, all zones .ara ropresent- 
ed, from the tropical bamboo which clothes tho lower hills, to the 
Alpine vegetation, oak, pino and rhododendron, of tho higher ranges. 
Tliev are described in Chapter IV. A list of usofnl trees and shrubs 
of Kiilu and Kdngrn, givon by l)r. Clegliorn in a report upon (lio 
Punjab forests (1864.), is givon at pages 29 — 32 below. Tho in- 
teresting notices contained in Mr. Barnes’ Settlement Uoport, of tlio 
more valuable sorts of timber trees and usofnl shrubs, may bo 
abridsfcd ns follows : — 

The wild bamboo, irfns, {Bamiusa antndtmcea) is found in 
almost all the ranges (hat skirt the plains. There aro cxtciisivo 
forests in tlio hills of Cliaiiki Kotichr, convonienllj’’ situated iu the 
neighhonrhood of tho river Sntlnj : inorchnuts from Lddliiann occii- 
sionnlly come np and cut them ; tho Government levies n fee of ono 
rnpee for every thousand. The bamboo appears again in n profu- 
sion in^ taliiias Silia and DnI&rpnr (in Hnshiarpnr) where consider- 
able districts covered witii bamboo bnvo been marked ofl' as 
Government preserves. In talnka Lodwdn, near Pntliaiikot (in 
Gni'daspnv) Iho snmo plant is scattered over the forest, mixed with 
other trees ; and a dense thicket of bamboos, almost iinj>enotrablo, 
elotbes tho southern flank of the Asnpnri hill, in tolika Rajgiri. 

j ® snowy range two or three diminutive species occur. One, 
called rivpal or nigdla {nirgaV), is used by tho pcoplo for wicker- 
woyk and for lining tlio inside roof of thoir houses ; anothor kind 
called girch is in request for the sticks of hihkas. Besides 
t lese wild varieties there aro five different sorts of cultivated bamboo, 
iwo of these the magev and tho mohr, grow in tho vallej's and 
attain a size and heiglit not surpassed in Bengal j tho other three 
specimens, called ndl, hollu and phaglu, are usnalh' found in 
villages. In tho cj'linder of tho ndl a substance 
sometimes coagulated, sometimes liquid, is discovered, known 
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in Hindiistdn .by tho name of hansloehan^ and Ligbly valued Chapter I, B. 
for its cooling and strengthening properties. — 

Of pines by far tho commonest arid most useful is the Pinus 
longifalia or cMl u'hich grows luxuriantly on the northern' deoli- 
vities of the inner hills. This pine appears to be very hardy, and 
adapted to a great variety of climate. Detached trees are seen in 
the Jawdla Mukhi Vtalley, at an elevation of only 1,600 feet above 
th'e sen, and the same species is found on the snowy range as high 
as 7,000 feet. In hot and exposed situations the' growth is stunted, 
and the wood worth little or nothing. In sheltered localities the 
forest consists almost entirely of erect, well shaped trees, some of 
which will yield beams thirty feet long and planks upwards of two 
feet in width. ' The luxuriance and compactness of the timber 
increase with the elevation up to 5,000 or 5,500 feet, and the climate 
of this region appears the best suited for its development ; above and 
below this point the tree gradually deteriorates. In accessible posi- 
tions this pine has become scarce. Around Ndrpur and Kotin there 
are few trees left which are worth the cutting. In more secluded 
parts, where water carriage is not available, there still remain 
extensive forests. The most remarkable spots are the northern 
portions of the Dehra ialisil, the northern slope of the hilts above 
Jawdla Mukhi, tho e.asteru parts of talidl Harafrpur, the upper 
portion of the Palnm valley, and underneath tho fort of Pathiar 
m iah$(l K4ngra. The trees are sold occasionally to Punjdb mer- 
chants, at rates according to the position. The highest rate is one 
rupee for every tree. The wood of tlie ehU is not held in mncb 
repute. If kept out of the influence of the atmosphere, it will last 
for many years ; but lying in the forest, exposed to the weather, 
the timber becomes perfectly decomposed in the oonrsa of two years. 

There are two other species of pine found in the snowy range above 
Dharmsala. The first and tho more common is the rai {Abus 
Smithittna).* Tiiis tree is first found at an elevation of 8,000 feet 
and ranges to 10,500 or 11,000 feet above tho sea. It is a beauti- 
ful cypress-looking pine, exceedingly straight, and attaining n 
length of 90 to 100 feet. Tho wood, however, is even inferior to 
that of the chtl, and the people make little or no use of it except 
for catting shingles to be used in roofing. Tlie other pine is called 
the tos {Ficea Webbiana.) This tree has a more limited range 
than the rai, being seldom found lower down than 9,000 feet. 

There is a groat similarity of appearance in tlio two trees, bnt seen 
together, as they often are in tho forest, they aro .at once distinguish- 
able. The branches of the rai are more drooping, and the leaves 
arc fewer and of a lighter green. Tho toa is much more rare and 
only found in particular localities. The wood, like that of the rai, 
is not nitich valued, and, growing at a greater elevation, is 
not oven applied to roofing purposes. The kelu (Cednis deodara) 
is not found in Kfingra proper. 

The Dh&ola Dhdr produces many varieties of oak. The com- 
moncst;kiiid is tlio balm (Qtiereus Ineana) which appeara to have a 

* CIcglioin. Mr, Daracs calls It V'mvi Ueibiana, This is the botanicol uame 
of the ist. 
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onnsiderable rnnRe. It is found in the lower bills as low ns 3 000 
feet, and ascends ns InVli as 8,000 fee6. Tlie wood is toiipli and hard, 
but liable f o warp and to decompose on exposure to wet. The En<;lish 
residents at Dlinrmsala bare used tins timber for beams and rafters 
in buildin^I tbeir bouses. The people of the valley esteem it for 
- tbeir siionr and oil mills, but seldom uso it in the construction of 
tbeir dwellings. During the winter season the evergreen branches 
of this tree, and indeed every species of oak, fnrnish fodder for cattle 
and sheep. Higher up tbo range occurs the £/<arr» (Querent 
aemkarpifolia), tbo leaves of which nro prickly like the holly, and 
prized above those of other kinds ns food fbr cattle. Tliis oak seldom 
grows lower than 8,000 feet, and ascends even beyond the range of 
pines. . 

other trees of the Besides these trees, the snowy range produces several varieties 
Dlatoia Dh£r. of rhododendron, the horse ohestnut, the holly, the syoamorc, the yew, 
Thewiau/urafJSaMlo the elder, the wild medlar, n species of poplar, and tlio birch. The 
long\feiia.) maulvwa is widely diffused over the lower hills, and in parts of tho 
Hdrpnr talisil, exists in great abundance. A spirituous liquor is 
drawn by distillation from its flowers, and a thick oil, adapted for 
the manufacture of candles, is expressed from tbo seed. The flowers 
are collected ns tlic}' fall from the tree in May, and nro sold by tho 
people to the kal&l or distiller, at tho rate of fifty seers for the 
rupee. After soaking for three days in water fermentation sots in, 
and the process of distillation begins. Tho people burn tho oil in 
lamps, and traders sometimes use it to adulterate ghi (clarified but- 
ter) intended for exportation. 

Ihthar (TnminaUa A few scattered specimens of this tree (which is common on the 


ohehwla.J 


Timber trees of the 
lower ranges. 


Jnsn&ii hills in Huahiirpnr) are found in tho tahiUt of Dehra and 
Hnmirpiir. They are very valuable, tho produce of a single tree 
sometimes selling for Rs. 2,000. Tho liar flowers in May and tbo 
fruit ripens in October or Boptembor. It consists of a nut enclosed 
in a thill exterior rind, the latter being the valuable part. It is used 
as an aperient medicine, and has also tonic properties calonlated to 
promote digestion. It also forms a diugy yellow dye. Tho fruit 
is exported by traders from tho plains, who gencrnlly contract for 
the trees severally according to tho estimated produce of each. Tho 
larger the fruit the more active its medicinal qualities. A single nut 
will sometimes sell for a rupee. Iho ordinary price, however, is ton 
or eleven seers for the riipoe. 

Isolated trees of Uin (Cedrela toona) and tho tali or shfsham 
(DaU/ergia aiaoo) are found throughout tho district. Formerly they 
wore reserved as tho special property of Government, and no one was 
allowed to cut them without permission. Tho tiin grows luxuriantly, 
but the climate does not appear congenial to the ahisham, which 
seldom attains any size. Tliere is. one and only one forest of *dl 
(Shorea rohtisto) at Audreta in tho Fdlam valley, mixed up with 
oak and common fir.* There nro seven or eight species of Acacia, 
some of which, however, nro merely shrubs. Tiio Olte, one of the 
family, is a very elegant tree and grows rapidly, but tho wood is 

its western limit. It is not seen beyond the llAvi.— 
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Chapter I, B. 

Geology Fauna 
and Flora. 
List of trees. 


Useful Trees and Shrubs of Kiilu and Kdngra. — (Continued.) 
(Dr. Gleghurii, 1864.) 


Bill name. 

Botanical name 

BoRliab natno. 

BxitABza. 

Kail 

Cbil or Chlr 

Nroza •#* 

t6% 

Bal 

T)eoAara 

nramhi or Ralclial 

liQorl or Boti «« 

Balm ss. 

^^nhTA 

Bliarau 

Ralut 

Chlnar •« 

llan<lal 

ITaral 

Himlmrch 

Alcbr^t IS. 

0£nb, Kntfr or 
Jiuab. 

Bimri 

Kanch or Koiab 

Bbtirj or BboJ« 
putra 

Jbnnji „< 

Bbamabid 

Ratiocb or Tom ... 

Baoaan 

Hal4o 

niibl 

RnroDorTot 

Rarrak 

Rabd 

BknlMr 

Rinealor Nigala... 

Banna 

Rliynn 

Braa 

Br^ or Ratbi ms 

Pinna cxccIm sss 
D itto lonKiiblift 

Ditto perardiana «. 

Fieca irebblatia ... 

Abies imifhiana ss. 

Cnpreaana tomtota 
Tazua ha<vata ..s 

Janlperoa ezeetta 

Querens iaeana 

Ditto aitatala 

Ditto aeraiearpifoba 

Ditto ilex .. 

Flatanna orientalla 

Acereandatom ..s 

tJlmiia eampeatria 
Ditto eroaa * m* 

Jnplani refsia .m 

Faria Indies ms 

Ccdrela aerrata m. 

Alona ncpaleosia ms 

Betnla bhojpntraMs 

OorQna eoluraa ms 

Bnzna aemporrireDa 

Frazinna zantboxr- 
loldfH 

Ditto floribnnda .m 

Cornna'miieropbjIlB 
Vflinrnnm ,, 

Morna parrifolia m. 
Celtif orienfalia m. 
Olea enfpidats 

Dntiseo eBnabloa.M 

Amndinnria ntnia 

Cotoneaater adter! a 

Andromeda orall* 
foiln. 

Rbododendron ar« 
horenm. 

Ditto earapennla- 
tnm. 

Doamodlnm ms 

pine s 

Z«nf*slearrd piDe.M 

Oerard*8 or ediUo 
pine. 

Wfbb'fl p!ne or ail* 
rerflr. 

Dim. apmea ms 

TwI'ted ejprets sss 
Common ^ eir .m 

Fenell cedar .m 

Common Him. oaV 

A pine oak .s, 

Rrertrreen oak ».s 

Oriental plane ».« 

Maple *»» 

Bmnltsleared elmMs 
liar|!frsleaTed dos sss 

DTalnnt 

Indian horao ebeat* 
nut. 

trill toon ,M 

trim alder .. 

Paper birch m. 

tlarel ..s 

Box tree ... 

Omb ash ... 

Xiar|;e aab ... 

Dogwood MS 

ttlder 

Mulherrr 

Nelli# tr#o ,M 

Olive tree m. 

mil bamboo ... 

Indian mountain 
aab. 

Common androtneda 

romroon.rhododen- 

dron. 

.....I 

In Rdtn, not In Rftncra. 

Orowa Inznriantlj on north slopes, 
timber beat at 4 to 6 , 00 n feel. 

A few tree* aero*a tbe Dlidola Dbar. 

near Ulas^a on the Karl 
/The weed >a not mnch rained, tltln. 
3 Clet are bud on tbe rnoC of 

1 bonaea The tal is oDcn 109 feet 

V hicb and C feet in diameter. 

At the bead oftheParhatiiLoneden) 
In Kdiu, aearce ezeept in parts of 
Ruprl and Malana 

On tbe ereai ef Uhteta Db&t and in 
labaul. 

Tbe Enellab rerldenta at Dharmr&la 
nae tbla timber for beams and 
rafters. 

Seldom (rroira below B.D'^O feat^and 
a*eenda abore the ranp# of pines. 
Very rare, beoomea common at 
Mnrree and in tho trans.indni 
TIilh 

Of Riant sire and sreat beanty In 
rhamha. 

"Wood net eiteemed by aativea. 

^ Many Ann trees of the namii or 

3 nrAtminthennperptrtaof Kdltt, 

4 SO feet in Ririli, trpod esteemed, 
V. but not the btmbuTeh. 

Moat valnable for the fruit as well as 
the wood, which from old trees is 
darl coloured and batidsome 

A pietnresqne tree, -wood aomelines 
need for furniture, rery abundsnt 
Sn Kdln, at 0 to 8.000 feet 
Becnenteed by its lonj; racemes of 
flovera 

Park nied in tanniitf;, wood for {pin- 
powder charcoal. 

Bnnaerit same of the deliealo bark 
ttaed as paper, fnr coreriuR um* 
brellsa an 1 lining hooknh*. Ac. 

A ftood*MS»d tree, called edaro/t on 
the Parbxti. 

Abundant near Manikaran, wood in 
demand for eugraTiDe. aud pluue of 
rifle halla. 

Very amall, occn*loDol1y Jnnipan 
pnles are made of It 

Tide was introduced by Ur Maeleod 
from Panel to DhnrmMIn. In 
toughness ressiublcs DugUtb ash. 

There aro eoveral apeeles. 

Wood hicbly esteemed 

Planted m oTcnues, Kuln. 

Valley of Farhatl, vane# much In 
the shape of its Icnves. and appear* 
to ho 0 Sarepta, 

Hoot exported to Amritsar as a dye* 
atuir 

Fhepberda* pipes, baslceta^ and mats 
nre made of It 

Yha flipen etoile of travellors aro 
made of this wood 

Loaves injuiions to sheep and goats. 

Tree gives posts Odneh in dla* 
siQtcr, woodbcowiu 

Bsrk need for paper*maklng In tho 
Jail at Oliarmsala, tbo plant la 
abundant. 
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Fr»i(* ttttd EeeiiUttt Itoot» of KiUh and Kdnqra. 


Bill Oftse. 


Botstilcftl t%w. 


Cnslhli o&me. 


ttmva* 


An 

Mnn<IIft An 

jQldjim 


Al<j 


FftiSdsta •*. 

CtlM 

JasQii 

SvborTala 

UrbMc(rK«lsib«M 

Bibi 


XVM 


a«vri 


ftirtl , 

Dfttio 


ArtTplAtiii fmlnt 
rstlo T*r. 
ArniettiBM ^slctrii 


Trims* deartllrs 
Ditto tar •«. 


CvTSxa* jm^dca •«• 

rmm*tftr« 

Ditto *tr« 
t mra* rf^aU «« 
Tjrra* a«laf 

Pittn c>^tRanU 
DtttOTsnotoM 4M 

Ditl^t^Bfrafa ... 
CfcIbSl* ve1|;«ri* .«« 

Dlt^p^ro* tooro* 
totx 

Criobotrj* jk^lnj 

nei>o* fl«fat 4.. 
Ditto parporrat 
Fftsaria trtea 

Khmek 

Ditto nogreroAIs* 
naa. 

l*a*nri« lab^rofo 
I Balea ipraniiaa 


Paarli 
;frel«rfn« 
Utaalapao aptfeot 


Gar4ra plan 
KimaUpaa |!7era> 

|romnon t>trl chcrf^l 
Kailitnlr rbf rr^ 

Kal Hi etiffiT ^ 

Him bird carrrf .«• 
AppU 

Prar. 

\TiW pf*r ... 


Crah applr. 

QohiM 


Jjc^wi ^ 

T^Hoi* ra^bmy^ 
It ini raanMftT. 
»tf««V<*rr7 

Connoa Ttmbarb-. 
6aaU italLedrba* 
tarb. 

Fotef^ranatr 


rXn nrd»a» thrite slcoroaalj aad 


rntl 


Tirld flna Trait. 

iHt » tiapla proilaro (n ICdta, and 


eonmon arlfelo of ftiM | tbof ar« 
rm*l) and dna Ar*lsrd. *o Ibal thor 
dry wrlK 

f 9«fml tartallr* of ptam. dain«nn, 
and CT^fofi•sa at« euttifated at 
Jlolta plaataiton. Thi* •ml* bto 
t ttfrij diMribntrd lo all apptU 
L o«nt»> 

Occttra a« fir a* tbo Tndn», a aacrod 
troa atnoaj; Ibo llladat. 
^layanlrnr. 

arowato alare^itra.wood rtlramad.l 
Th* applf* want AtTuat aonpami 
wIlli tbotaof Kaihmtr 

Vlalds a ralaabla wood, browa. hard. 
Aar ttataedL 

la Croat abnndaaea at KdfCArc fralt 
Bird for prrirrrr* 

Two Urea lr»oa at dacataaVb haa* 
caloa*. Trait rdtbte 
1hi« ChtB»io ttm elm ir«n drrf*| 
lopMi Trait 0 l pnrd fiavonr. 

A vriy plraaant Trait, Kdia 

Wnd itrawborrirt rammoa. hot pro* 
dnm )}il)n Trait 

alba rnarfil* lf«f lellto a* aparea* 

> tivf. and mor* •pooey In tee* 

I law*. 

Tabm etporiad to tboaUiat. 

Peeda aad rind mrdieiaal. 


Chapter I, B- 

Ocolo^ Fauna 
anaFloro- 

List ot triKs. 


Trffn of the Lmcen Jlxlh. 


Too^ 

Cha«npa 

^u»a 

Tail 

oil or Pahlict 
Kabar 
Tanc 
lUUra 



#** 


liar 


Arjoa 

T^wta 

Uaubira 


Tribal 

Ithittidn •. 

Afbnl 

liraUnt or Trrmal 

llama 

Kiimr M 

Klirir M 


kcdrela tooaa •.« 
MIehfUa ebimpara 
Da!iKreia«i*ri ... 
PLorta relitiita m* 
nbnraeomlBafa ) 
Ditto parriflora } 
Temioalia Iflfrical 
Ditto cl rbuta . , I 


Ditto clahra 

Dtoipjroi 

llanta iatifolia 


Xentbne^lonbottflf 

Orrwla clarli^a 
DHCrt arialira ' .m 
Ditto 0(«p'i«<t{f(iUl 
t'irn* ifiaefAphylla 
CrsfiMa rnbeiuta 
Ca**i« Rtliila 
Aea«ia ralcebQ 


Tud irco .M 

Cbanpa Ireo 
Pl«id tree .M 

f &1 tree, 

Tameh Irro ... 

rfVfht cayrobaltn 

trAf, 

CbeboHa tnyrobataft 
tree. 

mil ^ 

DoBibIrcO M. 


Dread*Daved Ac » 
Calitbti Irre.t 


IVood of a rf>{ eolotir. esteemed Tor 
Toroilnra, very damme. 

Only bnnirnataenUlratrd tree, 

I Tbit ralaabletreedoei not Ibrlve 
•a •ell a* in Oqjrat and dhelam 

/ Polb •peelei yield Wantlful frond i 
4 tbe nativensma '*jroWr .ftnytr* ii 
C froiMtbalpncooifrtleierr»efberA 

iValnaMe tree ; the Trait yielda a dyo 
I and medicine. 

;Ttml*rrBte.l Tor ratliray eVepera, 

[The heart wood la t;eneraUr amal), 
l^ie ie»de yield afaitj ofl, andthe 
0«rircra enlrituoaf llqnnr. 

The aromatic fruit !• ttted a* n oondi* 

meat 

Valnei] tor the flaitirltf of lb* from! 
Yield* a {tlreeant •ob.acUl fruit 
Dark empInyM for mabiiiB rope*. 
Fruit fdiMe, rold In tbn hatan, 

rroU collected for ealot 


* The Jastran DAn wai onm famoa* fot Inn woo*!, but acarcely a trra t« left Dr. Clephorn arjted 
tbe tnnlndift and PnclUb •etilera l<r sdaid ll alone the banka r f waf er.couree« In Kincra valley 

t 1 l.»ret«**in«nrtuiiip ttf rifUrrm In the eoMern porlbm of lifinsra Yafley near dultnpur.Tfra} 
a few al«n 4>re*ir Mrar Itajpura in tluthUrpor, whtcli i« Dm i*nf|*ra limit of fl* rrowtb. 

X Baj*r Daddrn i(e«enl.r« th* pr«ife*« of fnanorarifirlnecateehn ( Knth I in the Taral, rUe 
«7car. Jr.Oer,«l«arl*Hp Dr. Jlotfktr aWoi rf/e iffw. •/aaraiifr T , y. C. 
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Chapter I, B- 

aeoloe^ Fauna 
and Flora. 


Trees of the Lower Hills, — (Contd.) 


BUI name. 

Ootaoleal name. 

Bncliib name. 

BouABsa. 

Slritaa f 

Acacia data 

Dob lima tree 

Conflned to tha ooter hills, border- 
S*>i* on the plains. 

Hit 

Jiimdn «.t 

Knddnm 

ZiiTpbna jojoba ... 
Kuecnia jambntaoa 
Kauelca eordifotia 

Bdr trea •** 

Wood Qied for oIors and saddle trees 

A large tree, frolteilible, wnod useful. 
Wo^ yellow* deea/a when exposed 

Kamila ••• 

Itottlara lloetoria 


Up to 3,000 feet t the dja Is sold for 
us ISporsnauod. 

Kim 

li«l 

Acadiroebta indlea 
£gto marmoloa ... 

ItflB 1 CO 

Bdl trea 

Planted, rery ecarca 

In KAnin’a talley { iVolt eolleeted for 

Pafiari arind 

DMi 

Eltnjdr ••• 

Gunddhra .0. 

Jatropba enreaa ... 
Omlea tomcntoaa 
Fhnnix ajlrcatria 
Ncrium oilorum . 
Hotarhcna antidj. 

Pnrpog not 

Wild data'** 
Oleander 

Along tha base of tba moaotains. 
Flowera employed to dye red. 

Hank of liras abora blsodi. 

Root poisonous. 

Bark an astringent medicine. 

Chd 

aentariea. 

Thea TiridU 

Tea plant 

Very cztenaUely enltirated in Edn* 
gra Talley and Kdln. 

Katcbnar 

Maid 

Oanbinia rariecata 
Ditto Tahiti 

■ *•*■** 

LeaTCS need for packing, bark fur 
mailng rope. 

Aonla •• 

Bmbliea ofneioalit 


Wood used for frame work of wells, 
fruit preserred as a pietle* bark 




astnuLent, 


At them (••atatiaa And ioUiar’t (^rdfii, »na •n ortomiin Mionpne lo air if t . 

At iiBAroiMiA. we™ • " I -onulBlnir ibaht Introdaord UlmaUytB trf»» of ureit lotrrnt. 
MaclMd. 0 . of '.d.pltd to Ihlt WU oftloB \ 

^a«r.l.o..Sl.n ArnVXpi"! 

ISdh". «t.'B“JdTvoSd K^B?oT.M.Vtoto M.»^^^ I'tocoltor. •oto» tob. lioltodonlr 

bj tbe amount of aTallablo land. 
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CHAP. II. — HISTOHV. 


Boastful and illusory ns the local accounts nro, there is no 
reason to question the extreme antiquity of tlio Kntoch monarchy. 
The Mountain Kings’' on the north of tho Fnnj&b nro referred to 
by the Greek histon.'ins of Alexander’s expedition more than 300 
years before tho Christian ora ; and Forishtn, in liis introductory 
chapter, narrating the exploits of n former king of Knnnnj irho overran 
-the liills from Kumdon to Kashmir, subduing 500 potty chiefs, 
distinctly alludes to the Baja of Nognrkot or Kot Kdngra. Tho time 
irhen this conqueror ilonnshcd is ivithin the limits of nulhonticated 
history, and about the 20th Bnmbat of Vikrainajit, oV noaily 1,900 
years ago. The ancient origin of the family is still further corrpbo- 
r.ated by the number of its branches and the extent of country over 
which it has spread. Throngbout tho lower hills, from the Satlaj to 
tho Bdvi, there is scarcely a clan of any mark that does not trace its 
pedigree to the Katoch stock. Four independent princiimlitics — 
daswdn, Earipur, Sibn and Diitdrpur, — have been founded by' mem- 
bers from the parent bouse. Tho fraternity of Sudu BajpiUs, with 
their seven rdos, or chiefs, who occupy tlie Jnswaii valley between 
Una and Biipar, claim to be descended from the same source, Thq 
powerful colony of Ind.mrin Bdjputs at tho other extremity of tho 
district boast that their ancestor was an emigrant Katoch. But who 
was tho original founder; whence ho came ; how ninny ccntuiics 
ago ; by what moons his dominion was acquired and consolidated ?— 
are ouestions which can never be solved, since their solution is lost 
in the obscurity of time. The infancy of tho State and its gradual 
development nro matters beyond oven tho re-ach of conjecture, and 
the earliest traditions extant rofertotho Katoch monarchy as a power 
which had already attained the vigour of maturity. 

It appears that in the seventh century, and probably thencefor- 
ward down to tho "first Muhammadan invasion, the Katooh kingdom 
comprised not only all tho low bills between the B&vi and tho Satlaj, 
but also the plain country of tho Jalandhar Uoab, and some hill and 
plain OTuntry beyond the Satlaj to tho west and south of Simla. 
Tho hilly portion of this great kingdom was, without doubt, portion- 
ed out among subordinate chiefs or princes, of whom some of tho 
strongest became independent when tho Katoch kings lost their 
OTOstige, and wore driven into the hills by the Muhammadans. 
Probably tho eleven principalities of tho Jalandhar circle first took 
definite form about this time. At any rate it appears from Ewon 
Tbsaug's account that they had no indepoudont- existence in 
the seventh century. At that time from tho Bavi to Simla, tho 
low hills wore a part of the kingdom of Jdlnndlinra. In the high 
Himalayas to the north Chamba scorns to have been in existence, but 
to some extent ^dependent on Kashmir. Perhaps Chamba then com- 
rvLi i’ present territory, tho whole southern slope of tho 

Hnaola Dhdr as for oast ns Bangfihnl. There nro many traditions 
wiiiqh sliow that its dominion at ono time extended thus far. In tho 
iigli Himalayas to tho north-east Hwon Thsang mentions a large 
kmgdom called Kiuluto. This probably comprised, in addition to 
too country now called Ktiln, Bangfihal, Seoraj, BaSsahnr, and tho 
mountainous parts at least of Mandi and Sukot. In fact it is , 
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probable that it consisted of tlio country of bigb mountnins inhabited 
then, asnotr, b^' the Knnets or Kolis; and that the kings were of 
tlio Suket family, or, if not, then of some family which has dis- 
appeared. 

It is impossible to gire, with an}' degree of accuracy, the date 
at which the first division of the Katooh kingdom took place. AH 
that can bo said with certainty is, that the brooking up of the once 
powerful kingdom of Jalandhar innst hare been later than the 
seventh century of our era, nf which epoch wo know, from the 
account given by the Chinese pilgrim Hwea Thsnng, that it was yet 
undivided.'*^ The first brancli thrown off wonld appear to have been 
Joswdn. “Many centuries ago/’ writes Mr. Barnes, “so long ago 
that all consanguinity has ceased, and iniermarriages take plnco 
oven among a people to whom marriage with blood, rcliitioiis is a 
heinous crime, a member of the Katoch family severed himself from 
Kangra and set up an independent Staio in Jasw&u.” After Jaswan, 
the neat separation was that of Gofer or Hnrfpnr. This ovent Mr. 
Barnes wonld appear to plaeo in the thirteenth century of onr cra.f 
-Tlio seceding prince was Ilari Chand, ancestor in tlio twenty-sisth 
degreo of tlio last Rdja of Golcr. Tiio story of tlio sojinralion is 
clharactoristic oftho family legends, and is thus rolatcd by Mr. 
Barnes 

“Ilnri Chand, the Tldja of Kdngra, was banting in the neighbourhood 
of Harsar, a village of Golcr, still famous for its esiensivo woods stocked 
with various kinds of game. By some mishap, ho fell into a well, unobserv- 
ed by his companions. ^ After a long, but fmitiess search, the p-irty retnmed 
to Rdngra, fully impressed with the belief that the king had fallen a victim 
to some beast of prey. His loss was mourned as one who was dead. Tlio 
funeral rites were completed, and his brother Rnram Cliand ascended the 
throno amidst the congratnlntions of the conniiy. Meanwhile Ilori Chand 
was still alive ; and after the lapse of several days — tho legend says twenty- 
two ( an evident exaggeration)— his prcscnco in the well was discovered by 
some shepherds who managed to cxlricnto him. His position was embarrass- 
ing. Ilis name had been effaced from tho rolls of the living, and another 
mied in liis stead, A rctnm to Kdugm would cause obvious confusion ; so 
he wisely resolved not to attempt tho rccovciy of his birihrighl ; but select- 
ing a spot on the banks of tlio Bon Gangn, opposite the district capitol 
of Golcr, lie built the town and fortress of llaripnr, called after himself, and 
thenceforward the hc.’id-qaartcrs of a seporato principality. Tims tho elder 
brother reigned at llnrlpur over much smaller territory, and tho youncer 
brother sat, by an accident, on tho hcreditoiy throne of tho Kntochs. Bnt 
to this day Golcr (as tho Harlpur country is usually called) takes prcccdcnco 
of Kdngra. Golcr is tho senior brancli, tho head of the honso, and on any 
occasion when etiqncllc is obsotved, tho first place is nnimimously conceded 
to Golcr." 

Tho territories ruled over by Ilnri Chand correspond with tho 
existing parjana of Harlpur, if Dntfirpur bo added, and Tnpa 
Gangot excluded. Tho Btates of Siba and Dat&rpur nro said to 
Imvo been formed by secession from timt of Golor. Sfbn became 
independent under Bibsm or ^fbnr Cbami, p ypnngcr brother of 
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precisely with the present Sibn taltlAa. An ncconnt of the establish- 

Hlstory. Kfttocli power in D.atarpnr hns been pivon in the Gazetteer 

Eatoch dynasties, of Hnshiarpur. It took place, according to Mr. Boe, the Settlement 
Offioer of the district, in the fifteenth century.* * * § Mr. Barnes speaks 
doubtfully whether Bfitirpur was an ofi-shoot from Biba, or was 
simultaneously established with it. Mr. Boo’s date would place the 
event much later than the secession of Slba, which took place in 
the fourth $'cnerntion, certainly not more tlian 80 years after Hari 
Cband. The date, however is nnimportant. 

Reference must now bo made to tho states of Rfirpur, Kotlohr, 
and Bang4hal. Tho orijrinnl* founder of tho Niirpur principality 
was a Tdnwnr BajpiU, named Jet F&l, Fath&n^ or Fatlidnia, also 
called Bana Bhet, an ominrant from Delhi, who is said to have es- 
tablished himself at Fath&nkot in tho Gnrdfispur district about 
700 ye.ars aoo.f Subsequently the family removed to tho hills, 
and undir Baja Basil, Hdrpur, hitherto called Dahniari or Dnhro&In,f 
became its capital. The new name of Kiirpur was .Hircn in honour 
of Niir Jah&n, the celebrated queen of tho Emperor Jnh&ii«ir. 
Between Bana Bliet and the last ropresentativo of tho family thirty 
jrenerations elapsed. The bonndaiios of tho principality, after its 
confinement to the hills, coincided almost exactly with the present 
Niirpur tahsU, with the addition of tho taUtkaa of Bhahpur and 
Kandi Bachertu now attached to the district of Gurdaspur, and of 
a small tract beyond the B&vi which passed to Jammu by exchan(;o. 
Eotlehr, commonly known ns Chnuki Kotlehr, was a small principa- 
lity established forty generations back, in a valley of the first range 
of hills sejiaraling Eangra from Hushi&rpiir, by a Br&hmnn, an 
emigrant from Samblial near Morddabad. Since its acquisition of 
tempor.al power, the family hns been considered Bajpdt.§ It was 
the smallest of all tho cis-SatlaJ hill kingdoms. With r^ard to 
Bang&hal, Mr. Barnes merely’ notes that it is “ extinct.” hS. Lyall 
supposes it to have been originally included in tho state of Ei'ilu. 
Unhammadan probable that tho advent of Muhammadan rule found E&ngra 

period, independent of allegiance to any paramount power ; nor was it 
until more than five centuries had elapsed sinco tho first Muham- 
madan invasion of India, that the Imperial power of Delhi was 
finally established in the hills. Twice, however, if not moro often in 
the interval, the country was invaded. As early ns A. D. 1009 tho 
attention of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni was attracted by tho riches 
and reputation of the Ragnrkot (Edngral tem))le. Having defeated 
the combined forces of the Hindu kings near Fesh4war, ho suddenly 
appeared at Eangra, seized tho fort, and plundered the temple of 
incalculable wealth in gold and silver and jewels. On returning to 
Ghazni ho probably Toft a garrison in occupation of the fort ; but 


• “ Four liundrcd ycnis ago.” 

t Mr Bomra derives the family name PntliSnia from tho town Pnthitnkot. 
More probably the name of tho town is derived from that of the family. Tho town • 
baa nothing m common with tho Muhammadan Pnlhins or Afgh£ns. Sec CunniuEham’a 
Anc. Qeog, p. U4. “ 

t Cunningham, Anc. Qeog., p. U8, 

§ Baines. 
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tliirtv-five years Infer, in a.d. '1044, it is stated tliat the Hindu prin- 
ces, under the guidance of tlie R4ja of Delhi, after a siege of four 
months regained possession of the fori, and re-instated a fao-siinile of 
tlie idol which Mimindd had carried away. From this time, Kangra 
does not again find mention in general history until A. D, 1360, in 
which year the Emperor Firoz Tu ghiak marched against it. The 
fiaja wisely snbmitted, and was restored to his dominiousj but the 
temple was again given Over to plunder and desecration, wliile the fa- 
mous idol was despatched to Mecca, and thrown on the high road to bo 
trodden under foot of the faithful. On this occasion the Emperor, 
though he restored the territory, probably retained and occupied the 
fortj for 28 years later in (A.D. 1388) Prince Mahmud Tnghlak, 
when a fugitive from Delhi, found a ready asylum at Eangra, where 
he remained in safety till called to the throne in A.D. 1390. 

^ The hills, however, do not appear to have been thoroughly 
subjected to the Imperial rule until the time of the Qreat Akbar in 
A.D. 1556. Ferisbta narrates that in that year the young Emperor 
himself headed an expedition against Eangra, subdniug the country 
and receiving the Katoch Chief, Dbarm Chand, with favour and 
liberality. In his reign the fort of Kangra was permanently 
occupied by Imperial troops, the frnitful valley was reserved as an 
Imperial demeEDc, and simitar confiscations, proportioned to their 
means were made in tlie territories of the other hill chiefs. These 
arrangements are said to have been completed by Todar Mai, 
Akbar’s celebrated Chancellor, and there is a current saying i n the 
hills that, when asked by Akbar as to the resnlt of his nogo- 
ciations, the minister replied that " he had cut off the meat and left 
the bones,” expressing,, by a happy metaphor, that he had taken ^ 
the rich lands and relinquished only the bare hills. Still the remote-' 
ness of the Imperial capital and the natural strength of the conntry 
must iiare encouraged the Rajpdts to rebel ; for in A.D. 1615 
and 1628, we find the Emperor Jahkngir engaged in chastising 
the hill princes, and in reducing the bills to proper subjection. 
Twenty-two chieftains on this occasion promised obedience and tri- 
bute, and^ agreed to send hostages to Agra. A gate of the town of 
Kangra is still called, in memory of this visit, the Jahdugiri 
Dam&za. So fascinated was the emperor with the beauty of the 
valley, that he intended at one rime to build in it a summer 
residence. A commencement was indeed made, and the site of the 
proposed palace is still poiuted out in the lands of the village of 
Cnrgari. Probably the superior attracrions of Kashmir which the 
Emperor immediately afterwards visited, led to the abandoument of 
his design. 

During the sneoeeding reign of Shahjahan, when the Mughal 
power attained the highest pitch of prosperity, the vigour and meriiod 
manifest in every brauch of the Goverainont were fwt and acknow- 
ledged oven in this extremity of the empire. The hill Bajas by 
this rime quietly settled down into the position of tributaries, a&d 
the edicts of the Emjioror were received and executed with ready obedi- 
ence. Tiiere arc patents {tanadi) still extant, issued between the 
reigns of Akbar and Anraiigzeb, appointing individuals to various 
udiciai and revenue otliues, such as that of It&ti, hanfmgo or 
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cJiaudhvu In some instances tlie present representatives of tile 
family continue to enjoy the privile/fos and powers conferred by 
the emperors upon thoir ancestors ; and even where the duties have 
become obsolete, the honorary appellation is retained. 

Durinpr the period of Mnhnmnjadan ascendancy the hill princes 
appear on the whole to have been liberally treated They still enjoy- 
ed a considerable share of power and ruled unmolested over the 
extensive tracts which yet remained to them. They built forts, made 
■war upon each otlier, and wielded the functions of potty sovereigns. 
On the demise of a chief, his successor paid the fees of invcstittirc, 
and received a confirmation of his title, with an honorary dress 
from Agra or Delhi. The simple loyalty of the hill Rajas appears 
to hare won the favour and confidence of their conquerors, for we 
frequently find them deputed on hazardous expeditions, and appointed 
to places of high trust in the service of the empire. Thus in tlie 
time of Shdhjnlifiu (A.D. 1646) Jagnt Gliand, Raja of Nurpur, 
at the 1ie.ad of 14,000 RdjpfitS raised in hie own country, coiidncted 
a most difficult but successful enterprise against the Azbohs of 
Ralkh and Badakshan. Elphiiistono particularly records tho noble 
example of tho Raja, who shared the labonrs and privations of tho 
meanest soldier, and bore up ns firmly against tho tempests of tiint 
frozen region as against tho fierce and repented attacks of tho enemy. 
His health, however, was fatally impaired^ and ho scarcely 
lived to reach his native hills. Again in the early part of the 
reign of Auraiigzeb (A. D. 1661) the Rdja Mnndata, grandson of 
Jngat Chand, was deputed to the charge of Bami&n and Ghorband 
on tho western frontier of the Mnglial empire, ahd eight days’ jour- 
ney beyond the city of K&bnl. Twenty j’cars after he was a second 
time appointed to this honourable post, and created n mantahddf. 
of 2,006 horse. In Inter days (A.D. 1758), RAja Ghamand 
Gliand of Eaugra was appointed by Ahmad Shah Durani to bo 
Governor of the Jalandhar DoAb and tho hill country between the 
Satlaj and RAvi. 

The Edngra hills had nominally comC into the hands of Ahmad 
ShAh six years before this event, being inclndod in tho cession to 
him of tho Punjab by bis namesake, tho Delhi emperor. Eangra 
itself, however, remained still in the possession of HnwAb Saif Ali 
Ehan,' tho commandant nominated by tiie Mughal court, who, not- 
withstanding the cession, continued to correspond with Delhi ; while 
the hill chiefs, emboldened by tlio general anarchy that prevailed, 
practically resumed their ancient independence, leaving nothing to 
Ahmad Shall, and to tho NawAb only tho lauds immediately under 
the walls of the fortt. In this fort, however, SAif Ali held his own 
for thirty years; and an idea of' tho strength and ropntation 
of the stronghold may bo gathered from tho fact that an isolated 
Muhammadan, with no resonrees beyond tho range of his guns, 
could maintain his position so long and so gallantly. 


* ““"“e Ulla KJi«n. 
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'Chapter U. the Gogr.i .ind tlio Satinj, a distance of more tlmn 300 miles from 
~ — tlioir own border. 

s ory. Gurkhas gladly responded to the call, nud crossed the Satinj. 

Ihe Gurkhas. gpg^ Qction was fought nt Mnhnl Mori in May tSOG. The Kato- 

ohes were signiilly defeated and fled in confusion to Tira, whero there 
were fortified palaces belonging to the Baja. Biitthc Gi]rkhns pressed 
on for Kot K&ngra, keeping up their communication with Oil&spur 
on the Satlaj. The memory of the disastrous days which then 
followed stand out as n landmark in the annals of the hills. Time 
is computed Avitli reference to that period, and every misfortune 
is justly or unjustly ascribed to that prolific source of misery 
and distress. The Gurkhas prepared to establish their success. 
Certain portions of the country wore subdued aud held by them: 
other portions, including the fort of Kangra and the principal 
strongholds, remained in the hands of the Eatoches. Each party 
plundered the districts held by the other to' weaken his adversary’s 
resources. The people, harassed and bewildered, fled to the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms; some to Cliamba, some to the pl.ains of the 
Jalatidhar Do4b. Other hill chieftains, incited by Sansar Chand’s 
former oppressions, m.ade iuro.ads with iinpuuit}', and aggravated the 
goucral disorder. For three years this state of anarchy coutinued in 
the fertile valleys of Kangra : not a blade of cultivation was to bo 
seen : grass grow up in the towns, and tigresses whelped in the 
streets of Kadnun. At last, rendered desperate by his circum- 
stances, the Katocli chief invoked the succour of Banjit Singh. The 
Sikhs entered Kangra and gave battle to the Gurkhas in August 
1809. The Gurkha army, exposed to the malaria of the valley, bad 
suifered severely from sickness. Fever had decimated their ranks 
and prostrated the strength and courage' of the survivors. Yet the 
field was long and furiously contested. At last fortune declared in 
favour of the Sikhs, and the Gurkhas were obliged to abaudou their 
conquests on this side of tho Satinj. With this battle the iudepen- 
dcnco of Sansar Ghnnd ceased for over. Bnnjlt Singh was not tho 
man to confer so large a favour for nothing. Tho hill Baja and his 
Sikli Aliy started for Jnwala Mukhi, and there in tho holy temple 
Bnnjlt Singh executed an agreement, stamped with his own hand 
dyed in saffron.^ He reserved to himself the fort of K&ngra, and 
tho sixty-six villages from the valley allotted bj’ ancient usage for 
the maintenance of tho garrison ; but in other respects guaranteed 
to Sansar Chaud all his hereditary dominions, and all his conquests 
free ^ from auy condition of service. In that very j’car, howiver, 
Banjit Singh departed from his engagement, and year by year 
encroached more and more on tlie Katoch chioPs independence. 

Acquisition of tiia , ^.'’'Tender of the fort, Sansar Cliand not onlj' sealed tho 

distnci by lianjtt I*? , of his own house, hut precipitated tho downfall of the other 
Singh. hul princes. So long as he remained paramount, there were ties 
of blood and birth which made him content with tributes nud 
contingents. But now an ambitious stranger had been introduced, 
who had no_ sympathy with tho high caste B4jpdt, and was intent only 
on prosecuting his own plane of aggression aud couqncst. Bnnjlt 
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tiounry, a man called Oliiara, recognised the Raja in spito'of his 

Elstoiyt disguise, and immediately gave intelligouco to the Sikh Commau> 
Acquisition of the dant at Niirpur ; and news was sent by express to Lahore that the 
dutrict by Banjlt j,jjig ,ygj 0 j„ robellion. When the arrival of their chief was known 
the military population rose to a man and joined J31r Siugh's staudurd. 
The fort was invested ; but within a week succour arrived in the 
person of Dean Singh at tbo ‘head of an overwhelming force. Bir 
Siugh a second time was obliged to seek refuge in Oliamba ; but 
the 'Chninba Xl&jn, having a salutary 'fear oftho Khalsn power, 
gave up the fugitive priuce, who for the next seven years lan- 
guished in captivity in the fortress of Gobindgnrh at Amritsar. Blr 
Siugh’s wife was sister to Chart Siugb, the Ghamba chief, aud resided 
with her brotiier. At her solicitation, and in remorso for his own 
conduct, Chart Singh ransomed bis brother-in-law at tbo price of 
Ha. 85,000. Haujlt Singh then ren owed his oiler of a jd^fr, assign- 
ing Kathlot, worth Rs. 12,000, a fertile district on the Ravi, but 
outside the hills, for the Raja’s support ; but Blr Singh would not 
condescend to receive anything. His queen and iniaiit son still 
lived at Ghamba, and were not above accepting a monthly stipend of 
Hs. 500. But Blr Singh took up his residence at Dhamtni, a reli- 
gious shrine of great reputo on the edgo of tbo plains, and tho open 
refuge of those iu trouble and distress. The last days of this prince 
are worthy of his character and career. In A.D. 1846, when the 
British aud the Sikhs met in hostile array ou tho Bunks of tbo Sutlnj, 
Bir Singh again raised the standard of revolt and besieged Ntirpur. 
The excitement was too mnch for a fraino broken by ago and the 
vicissitudes of fortune ; and ho died before the walls of tho fort, 
with the consolatory assurance that his encinios wore overthrown 
aud his wrongs avenged. 

Datarpur was the next to fall. In A.D. 1818 Gobind Chnnd, 
Rdja of Dnt&rpur, died, and his son was hold in durauco until he 
cousonted to yield up his territory, taking in oxchango a jdyfr 
grant. Amidst this wreck of hill principalities Slba alone remained 
comparatively unhurt. Rniijit Singh, at one time had doomed it 
to destruction, but the Sikh minister Raja Dhian Singh had obtained 
in marriage two princesses of the Siba family, one tbo diiugbtor of the 
1 ‘oigning chief, Oobiiid Singh, and the other tho daughter of his brother, 
Mian Devi Singh ; and through bis interest Siba escaped with a yearly 
tribute of Rs. 1,600, and tho surrender of the principal fort to a Sikli 
garrison. The country, however, was divided between the two 
brothers, territory worth Rs. 20,000 (subject to tribute) being 
given to the R&ja, and taliika Eotila worth Hs. 5,000, nneondi- 
tionaily to Miau Devi Singh. It remains to mention Kotlehr 
which had, for a long time past, maintained n precarious existouco; 
In the time of tho Katoch cbiof Ghainand Chnnd, grandfather of 
Snns5r Ohand, tho taluka of Chauki, forming half of tho prinoi- 
paiity, had been annexed to Kaugra, and during the period of Sansar 
Ohand's power,' tho Raja became entirely dispossessed. When 
Sansar Ohand was pressed by the Gurkhas, the Raja of Kotlehr took 
advantage of his embarrassment to recover the fort of Kotwsl Bar," 
a hereditary stronghold on tho second mngo of hills overhanging the' 
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Satlnj, In 13S5, tlio Sikliii Inid «ic<;Q io lliig finpo. For tn’ornonlha 
tlio rir^o iniiint.t!ni!d nitlinnt cncccs!, ttio Raja commnndin<; tlio 
^rarrison in pcruon. At tA.it tlio R&ja was p ramiffd a jafffr of 
Rs. 10,000, and on tliia inducement surrendered tlio fort> Ilia Ihmily ’ 
enjoys ihejdjlr to tliia day. 

RSjn SansSr Chand died in 1824. Twenty year.' Lerorc, Im 
wa' the lord pammount of the hills, and at ono iltno a formidahld 
riral to tlio power of Rnnjit Sinnh Mmseir. But ho had fallen by 
his own rapacity and Tioloneo, and lon^ before his death had sunk 
iitlo tho po'ilion of an obsequious tributary of Lahoro. In 1819, 
Moorrrofi the trnrcller desrrilic.s him ns poor and discontented, and 
stupicions of the designs of Ranjit Sinj;h. His son, Anriid Cliand 
sticceoded him, the Sikhs rxnetiog a /aI7i of rnpecs as the fee of 
inrestilure. In 1837*23AnrdJ Cliand, harin" ri.sitim Lahore, Rnnjit 
Sin^li preferred a request on behalf of IHra Sinnh, son of the minis* 
ter Dliidn Sin<;b, for the hand of his sister. Surrounded by Sikhs 
in the Lahoro cepital, tho Kntoch chief pretended to neqnicsce, and 
rclunic'.l homoward.s. Ilfs mind, however, was made tip, and seeing 
tho folly of resistance, he dctcrinineii to snorifico his kiiifjdom, and 
to lire an exile from his native hills, rather than coinpromisp tho 
honour of his oncient house. There srere not wantin'* conneillors 
even of his own liousohnid, who advised Idm to keep his eoimlrj’, 
and submit to the disj^ce. Bnl the ymiiig prinee was inexorable; 
ho crossed tlia S.atlaj with all his honsehold and retainers, and soneht 
a refnse from oppression within British territory. Rnnjit Singh 
nnd his ministers were foiled and enraged { Imt tho person and honour 
of tho Katocli Raja svero safe beyond their rcacb. Ills country lay 
defenceless at their feet, and was immediately nttarhed in liiq imino 
of the Klialsn, To persons tuincquaintcil with tbo prejudices of 
tlio liill", if may apjicar nnacconnlablc, that a kingdom, country, 
home, kindred nnd friends, should bo delibernlcly relinqniflied, in 
order to inaintaiii a point of eliqiicttp. Tlio family of Dliiin Singh 
were Riijputs legitimately dc'ccnded from tho royal lioiiso of >rnmmn ; 
and it appears scarcely an net of presumption that he, tho poa-er- 
fnl minister of Lahore, with no hlot on his cscnlcltcon slionld o'piro 
to obtain n Kntoeli princess for his ton. Bnl by iinmemorial praclieo 
ntnotig tlio liill cbeifs, tlio daiiglitcr of llic lUg.t can only marry ono 
of equal rank with lior father, nnd any chief svbo sbonla violnlo this 
rule would most n'snrcdly ho degrnded from his caste. Dlii&n Singh 
was not n Iliya, tliat is to say, ho was not tlio lioreililary chief of a 
hill principality. Ho could not lioast of a title handed down through 
a hundred anecstors, and though bo was n Rfyn by favour of Ranjit 
Singli, Ills rank was not admitted among the proud and nnciwit liigli- 
Inmlers. Shortly ailer reaebinf: IJardwfir, Iris chosen retreat, RAJn 
Anrtid Chand married bis two sisters to Siidancn Siib, IlAja of Giirli* 
wal, nnd at the clo«c of llio year died of paralysis. His son lWjft 
TUinbir CImiid resided for somo years with tbo rest of (ho family at 
Atki, wliicli had beforo been tbo refuge of Blr Singh tho cxiln IlAjiv 
ofKuriiur; hill in 1833 lio accepted from Rnnjit Singh ayViyfrin 
tlio parffana of Mahal Mori srorth Bs. 5^000, which wna oflervd at 
liio intercession of the British Resident nt Lddhliiuii. 
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Besides this wliolesnie seizure of entire principniitics, other neioh- 
beiirin<r states were mutilated and deprived of their rnire.sl possessions. 
Tlie most prominent instance was Gliamba. The frreater porticn of 
this state consists of steep rugoed mountains, yielding a scanty reve- 
nue, and not worth the cost and trouble of occupation. To the un- ' 
inviting character of the conntry Ohainba owes her present independ- 
ence. But there was one part of tlio territory which equalled in 
richness the most eligible districts in the bills. This was 'Hililu, 

an open and accessible plateau stretching far into the valley of Kan- 
gr.-i, of which indeed it formed a natural portion. The possession of 
this tract had always been a bone of contention. Tbo Mughals ap- 
propriated it as an Imperial appanage, and on the decline of their 
power, the Gliamba chief re-asserted his hereditary claim. 'When 
Sans&r Ghand rose to ‘eminence he attempted to seize it, but B&ja 
Bai Singh of Gliamba advanced in person to the defence, and lost 
his life in the battle-field ofNcrti, a frontier village. A cenotaph 
has been erected on the spot where the Ghief foil, and an annual 
fair, attended by thousands, is celebrated there on the anniversary 
of his dentil. Snnsdr Chand succeeded only in retaining a few of tbo 
border villages, but 'Ranjlt Singh, after tbo cession of the fort of 
K4ngrn, annexed the whole tabika; and from the Sikhs it has 
descended to iis and forms a part of the district of Jlangra proper. <' 
Gliamba keeps the rest of her territory, subjoct'to a yearly tribute. 
Thus fell, and for over, these petty liill dynasties, one at least of 
which had endured for 2,009 years. While our ancestors were 
unreclaimed savages, and the Empire of Romo was yet in its infancy, 
there was a Kntoch monarchy, with an org.anized government at 
K4ugrn, In 1813 the work of demolition began, and in 1828 
Ranjft Singh was absolute master of nil the lower hills between 
the Satlaj and the R&vi. 

The fate of the Kangra princes is a remarkable contrast to the for- 
tunes of the hill chiefs across the Satlaj.* There the British power . 
delivered the country from the yoke of the Gurkhas and restored the 
native princes without exception to independence. The knowledge 
of this generosity made the dethroned chieftaius of this district 
look forward with anxious hope to tho coming of the British rule, 
and converted them into desperate and discontented subjects, when 
they found that tho English Government intended its conquest 
for itself. So strong was this feeling of disappointment, that three 
of the Kangra princes, ns will be hereafter related, actually rose 
in insurrection during the last Faiijab war in 1848-49. 

The district was visited by both tho English travellers Forster 
and Moorcrofl, during the period of native rule. Forster passed 
through it in 1783. His book of travels gives a vivid idea of tho 
country at that time ; the eutluisinstio loyalty with which tho people 
of one petty state welcome their Raja returning to his capital from- 
a foray on a neighbour ; the dread with which another Raja is re- 
garded, who amuses himself by having offenders torn to pieces by 
elephants in front of his palace; the wonderful prestige of tbo Sikh 
horsemeo, by whom Nddaun and Hnrfpur were then overrun. At 
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Dnllp Sin^rh vras tbe pnramonni power, and that Jnswanb Singli, 6oh 
of Rfijn fiir Singh, was RAja of Niirpnr and Ram Singli his IVastr. 
Tlie nows of this insurrection reached Hnshiarpur before it arrived .at 
•KAngra, and a small force at once hastening to the spot invested the 
■fort. During the night, the rebels 6cd and took np'another position 
on n wooded range of bills close to tlio town of I^iirpur. Shortly 
afterwards, Mr. J. Lawrence, tiio Commissioner, and Mr. Barnes the 
District Officer, came ttp with rciiirorcomeuts. Tbe position was 
stormed, RAm Singh routed, and obliged to Seek shelter in the camp 
of the Sikhs at RasdI. During his oconpatiou of the hill, he was 
joined by about 400 men from the surrounding villages, some of 
tiiem Rajputs of bis own family, but principally idle, worthiest 
characters who bad nothing to lose. 

In ISTovember of the same year, n band of four or five hundred 
•plnndeiing Sikhs under BnsAwa Singh besieged the fort of 
PnihAukot in the Giirdaspur district, and before this insur- 
rection w.as finally quelled, intelligence was received that the 
Rlatocb chief had raised tlio standard of rebellion in the eastern 
extremity of the district. The Deputy Commissioner ofKAugra, 
who had proceeded to Fathankot, was ordered to retrace his stops 
as fast as possible, escorted by three companies of the hill regiment. 
In the meantime the hill REj.as of Jaswdn and Datarpnr, and the 
Sikh priest, Bedi Bikratna Singh,* encouraged by this o.xamplej 
spread revolt throughout the length of the Jnsw&n valley, from 
HAjipur to Rdpnr. Mr. Lawrence, the Commissioner, with a chosen 
force', undertook their chnstisemeut in person. Meanwhile the pro- 
ceedings of the JLitoch R&ja became more elenri}' defined. Ho had 
advanced from Mahal Mori to Tirn, the fortified palace of his ances- 
tors, and had taken possession of the neighbouring forts of Riynh 
and Abhemanpur, from which the cannon and ammunition of the old 
Sikh garrisons had not been removed. A salute of twenty-one guns 
was fired from the rampart of Riynb, and the people were informed 
that their hereditary chief had again assumed control of his domi- 
nions. The district officer used every exertion to bring the RAjn 
to his senses, ofToriug still to procure him tho pardon of Government 
ond restitution of bis jdyfr, if ho would disband his forces nud return 
peaceably to Mahal Mori. But his good offices were rejected, and 
on the 3rd December, when the detachment from Fathankot was 
within ten miles of Tlrn, intelligence was brought that an army of 
300 Katoch followers bad crossed tho river, and intended to attack 
it on tho march. Soon afterwards tbe insurgent force was descried 
on the opposite bank of a broad ravine, nnu thoro was scarcely time' 
to collect the men, and select a position when it advanced to the 
attack. Tho insnrgonts wore mot by a well-directed volley ; their 
leader was wounded, and after a ' short engagement they retreated 
and wore chased by tho British detachment to within a few miles 
of Tiro. Two days afterwards tho ' llAja’s followers deserted liim,' 
and he sent over word to tho British camp that ho was willing to give 
himself up. Next morning he was taken prisoner ; the Fort of Riyab 
was dismantled, and four pieces of ordnance were seized. 


See Qatdtftr of RtubUrpiir, 
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SimnKanconslj triih tlio orcrtlirotr of tho Kntocii . Dojni tLe 
force under i^Ir. Lairronco siropt up <lie Josn'an Dun. TiioDatar- 
pnr Rdjn nos made prisoner ivitbout n blow. Tiie Jnswan UUja 
offered resistance. Ilis two nosttions^ ono at Amb and tbo olbcr 
at Kbntot, wero attacked tonctiier, and carried with somo little loss. 
Tlio Dijas were nrrcsled, and tlieir palncc.s fired, and plundered. Bcdi 
Biknamn Sin|;b, frisbf cned b^* tbeso proccediu<pi, fled to tbc Sikli camp 
of Sber Siun]), Ilis jdjffrt wero attached, and bis forts and palaces 
razed (o tbo ground.* All, bowerer, was not yet over. In Jannary* 
X84t), Itam Singb persuaded Baja Sber Stngb to giro him two Sikh 
regiments, e.ncb i'OO stron';, to mnko a second irruption into Ibo bills. 
Be took np a strong position upon tbc Dtiln liciguls, n ridge which 
orcrbnngs tbo Barj and presents tow.nrds ibo plains, tbo quarter from 
which an assailing forco must proceed, a series of perpendicular blocks 
of s.andsf otic varying from 50 to 100 feet litgb, and each forming 
in itself a strong and almost impregnable position. A force of all arms 
under General Wheeler, marclied to tbo attack, and tlio rebels were 
driven from their fastness with eonsidcrablo slangblcr, tboiigb not 
without loss to ibo British force. Aficr the victory of Giijral and tho 
(inucxniion of the Pnnjiib order was speedilv restored. Tbc insur- 
gent Gbiefs were banished to Almom. Ram Singh was transported 
to Singapur, c»-ery leader of note cseepl a Ivotocb Sirtlar called 
Pnbdr Cband was pursued, nrrested, and placed in confinement, and 
ivangra subsided into ft tranquil British province.f 

The following accounts of tbo events of 1857 is taken from tbo 
Panjab Mutiny Report. Tlio peculiarities of Ibis district arc its. 
mount.ninons iiatiirc, tbo number of rivers and streams ttint traverso 
it, and the niitiibcr of petty cbiertnius and bill forts wbicli aro 
dispciTcd over Its area,— Uio first two causes combining to 
make cotnmnnication difficult and uncertain, and tbe Inst rciidcr- 
iiig it iinjierativc, csftccially in times of anxiety like tboso under 
review, that tbo district ofllccr slionld bo kept well informed of 
overv event occurring any wlicre. Very niiicb of its trnneyiiiiiity 
depends on tlio preservation of tbo two strong fortresses of IvAugra 
and Bfir])iir. “ IIo wbo bolds (bo fort (of Kfingrn),” say tbo country 
people, “ bolds tbo Iiills." Major Taylor, tbo Deputy Commissioner, 
was compelled to entcrlnin a very largo number of men to walcli tho 
fertics and ttio naliaht or bill passes, and bis niwicty was fnrtlicr 
increased by tbc manifestation in tno instances of an nnonsy feeling 
among tbc 'hill elders. TIio first was by Rfija Paridb Clinnu of 77rn, 
wbo seemed inclined to raise troo|>s on Ids own account. Major 
Lako with great prompUtiido removed tbo Kntocb i/iSnaddr of Tira, 
wlio was ono of Jds adticrciiLs, anil substituted a Miibnmmndaii, wbo 
afforded ronstant and true inrormntion regarding tbo JWjii’s move* 
menfs, and «o outbreak look place. Tbero was, liowovor, ono petty 
rising originated by n pretender, of unknown origin, to tbo oxiiticl 
title and kingdom of tbo Into Hal Tliakiir Singh of Jii'dii, Under tbo 

• {<M (intrtlfrr of llcliitreur. 

f Hk fntreo!n[; ntciaul i* from Mr. ItiniM' Pelf I( rornt lleport. It 

liaslat sf iniafint the bomi'lsricv of Ibis district, tint tt apticared moto . 

*rtnmtiric.a1 to trace out here ibe. Iit<tnrr til all lb" Kalwli chirftninf, rather than 
divide St betwees tbc O'mdtrer ct tbit ilhtrict nait llint ct 
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impression tliat BritisTi power tras annihilated, this person cndenvonred 
to excite a rising against Gj£n Singh, the rightful heir, among the 
people of Kiilu and Seoraj. Major Hay, Assistant Commissioner at 
Eldlu, had, however, been on the watch, and on the iirst overt act 
apprehended the sot-dtstont Parlab Singh, and executed him, with tivo 
of his chief men. Sixteen other conspirators were imprisoned by the 
same commission. A largo store of powder and arms found in liis 
fort, most of which seemed to have been long buried there, was 
destroj’ed. 

A great impression'was made upon the people by the energy 
evinced by Majors Lake and Taylor in occupying tho Eangra fort. 
This step was taken early on tho morning of May 14th, when a party 
of Captain Youngbnsb.and's ihev-dil (or lion-hearted ) police wore 
marched into the citadel. This was further defended by a howitzer 
taken from the fort below. The bulk of tho troasure was at the same 
time sent into the citadel, and tho remainder lodged in the newly- 
fortified police station. Every house in Dbarmsala was guarded by 
a detail of police or new levies, a part of which was also detached as 
tlie jail guard. The post-ofHce was brought under a strict surveil- 
lance, the ferries and passes guarded, and all vagrants seized and 
brought before the magistrates for examination. When information of 
tlie mutinies of the native troops at Jhclam and Sialko't reached K&ii- 
gra. Major Taylor disarmed tho loft wing of tho 4th Native Infantry 
with tho aid of tho men of tho police battalion, and marched 34 
miles the same night, with a part of the same body and some Sikh 
cavalry, to Niirpur to disarm the right wing of the same regiment 
stationed at that place. The men had, hotvever, voluntarily 
surrendered their arms to their commanding officer, Major Wilkie, 
at his simple request, before Major Taylor could arrive. Regarding 
this Major Lake very truly observes that it was “ one of the most 
remarkable episodes of this eventful mnfiny, and one which contrasts 
most favourably with tho horrible outr.ages recorded elsewhere.'’ 

The head-quarters of the district wore first fixed at Kot Kdngra. 

■ Tliere were many reasons which made the selection appropriate. 
There was n garrison in tlie fort, and a populous town ensconced 
nnder the walls ; but above all, there was the prestige attocliing to 
the name. The same spot which had ruled so long the destinies of 
the hills still continued to remain tho scat of local power. As time 
went on, however it was found that outside the fort, which was fully 
occupied by the garrision, there was no sufficient room on the high 
ground for a civil station even, much less for a military cantonment, 
and tho low ground near tho rice-fields would have been very nn- 
healthy. A cantonment was wanted for the hill regiment which 
Government was recruiting in tho district, and some waste land on 
the slope of the Dhdola Eiiar was selected for tho purpose. The spot 
had been best known ns Dbarmsala, from an old building of that 
kind wliioh existed there, so the name was transferred to the canton- 
ment. The officers of the regiment built themselves houses, and 
their example was followed by some of tho civil ofiicerB, who got 
away from Kangra to Dbarmsala whenever they could, attracted by 
the many advantages of tho latter place in point of climate and beau- 
ty of scenery. At length, in March 1856, tho civil head-quarters of 
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tho district wcro mored to Dlinrinsatn, onir tlio talaiiddr of Uio Chapter n< 

parffana ljoiii<y left at Kot Katigrn. At this time, in addition to a Hirtory. 

small bnzdr which spraii;; up near the lines of tlio nativo regiment, 

and a few Gaddi peasants* houses seattored hero and there in the iinl 

forest, Dhamtsala contaiiicd only some seren or eight European ’ aivlsions. 

housc«, of which about half wero in tho higher ground commonly 

known as liliagsu. 

As at first formed tho district extended to tho E£vi within the 
iiilts, and in tiio piains included 83 Tillages at tho head of tho Bdri 
Eoiib and extending from tho foot of the hills to Pathankot, which 
)iad been included in the cession of 1846. Theso villages belong 
entirely to tho plains. They* do not constilulo an original portion of 
tho ancient hill principality of Niirpiir, nor at cession of tho hills did 
they at first appertain to the jurisdiction of Edngm. But on tho 
dcin.'ircation of tho boundary between British territory and tho domi- 
nions of klnharaja U.-ilfp Singh, tho villages, for sako of compactness, 
were made over to ns. After annexation, when tho wliolo Punjab 
full under Brilisli rule, these villages dearly belonged to tho district 
of Gtinlaspttr; and accordingly in 1852, after tlio completion of tho 
Sctticmcut, the}’ were transferred ; while in 18G1 tlio hill taliikas of 
Knndi and Sliihpnr belonging to tho Kdrpnr parffana, and lying 
between tho IMvi and tlio Cliaki, a tribntary of tiio Bids, woro mado 
over to tho same district, in order to connect it witli tiio sanitarium 
of Dalliousie. In tlio same year (1862) considornblo changes were 
cflbctcd in tho intoriml enb-division of tho district. As arranged at 
tiio time of tho first Sctticmout of lancl-rovcnuo, tlio head-quarters of 
taahd sub-divisions woro fi.xcd at Kangra, Niirpnr, Qaripnr and 
Eddnun. The head-qnarters of tho two tathtts Inst nainod woro now 
transfnrred to Debra and Dnmfrpur. From tho old tashll cf Hnrf- 
piir, tho taluha of Bdmgnrh was transferred to tho Kdngra jurisdic- 
tion; and tho tah'kat of Glinngar Balihdr, Kalolia and Garli woro 
transferred from the old Ifddaun talnd to tho talud of Dohra. Tho 
Eiidnnn tahll has sinco gone by the nnmo of Dnniirpnr, tho name 
of tho place to which its head-quarters wero moved. In this way 
llicsc two tah^ttt were mado moro equal in sizo, more coinpnot, and 
Avitli tiicir licnd-qnnrlors moro in their centres ; tlicro w'oro also other 
reasons for tho cliaugo, for llarfpnr was out of tlio way, being off 
tho liigli road to tlio plains, and tho town of Nadaun wan in tiio 
middle of the jdff(r of Bdja Jodlibfr Oliand, who about this timo was 
invested by Governniont with tho civil cltargo of his own territory. 

Parffana Kdngra, originally largo, had now been increased by tho 
addition of talfika Bdmgnrh. It had always given nuicli tho most 
work, 08 it contains the richest tracts in tho district ; and tiiis had so 
much increased that in 1863 it was fonnd necessary to take andib- 
tahtUildr from parffana llninfrpnr, and to giro him dotnclicd charge 
of the c.aatcrn part of tho Kdngra paryana. At first ho was stationed 
at Bhawdrna, but in 1 868 ho was moved to tho now station of Pdininpiir 
in tlio centre of tho tea-growing tract. Finally, in 1807-68, tho 
tali'ka of Bassi Bacherlu, a long strip of conntry extending into tiic 
heart of tlie Knlilur territory, was restored to tliat Stnto at a tribiito 
eqiini to tho land-tax tlion dcmnndnblo. Sliortly hoforo tho Sikhs 
ceded tho Jalandhar Dodb to tho Britisli Government, the Knhlur 

4 
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Raja Iind been compelled to j^rant tliist aUka. in j^g{r to Sarddr 
Lelma Singii, the Sikh ^lOYomor of the hills ; so on tho principle 
which WHS followed of |;iving back to tho hill chiofR nothing which 
tho Sikhs had taken, it had been treated as a Jdgir iiold of the 
Britisl) Oovenimeut, and therefore a part of the E^u<rrn district. 

Tho tahsils of Ndrpnr and Haripilr ns orginally constituted 
contnined little more than the areas of tho old principalities after 
wliich they are named ; while tho K&ngra tahsfl comprised, with few 
oxceptions, that circuit of coiintr}' wl)icb had been under tlio immedi- 
ate jurisdiction of the fort. The largo size of tho Katoch dominions 
led to the separation of tho Nndann tahsil, which rvas a now 
sub-division. In every pargana is comprised a number of minor 
snb-dirisions called talfikas. These ialtikas are of very ancient origin 
uontcmporniieoiis probably with tho first occiipntiou of tho hills. 
They all bear distinctivo names, and their boundaries usually follow 
the natural variations of the country. Political or arbitrary con- 
siderations havo seldom been allowed to intorforo. A talfika in 
the plains is liable to constant altonation, and the ruler of to-day 
efihee') the marks sot up by his predecessor ; but the bounds of a 
hill talukn romain iinch.'inged ns tho physionl features which sug- 
gested them. Each ta\&ka has its pccnliar characteristics. In 
some instances, howeror, natural landmarks have been disregarded. 
Tatiia Untln, so called after tho fort, is a circle of villages dotaohc<l 
from snrronnditig divisions and assigned informer times for tho main- 
tenance of the garrison. Tnltika Rihln, though a natural part of tho 
Kangra vnlioy, has distinct boundaries, because it belonged to a sepa- 
I ate principality. Taltika Rajgiri, as first constituted, contained only 
thirty-oigbt villages; in tho time of tho emperors tlio number was 
increased to fifty-two by arbitrary eucroachments on neighbouring 
taUkas, Tho taUkas as they at pi'csont stand liavo been 
(ietiiiled in Chapter 1. On the subjects of ialtikas, Mr. Lynll 
writes ; — 

“ Hone of these changes inrolrcd any infraction of taluka boundaries, 
which remained jnst os Mr. Bnmes fixed them. I hare mode two or three 
changes in the course of revision of Scttloinont, but only for very good 
reasons. For instance, in pargana Hamirpur I transferred tapga Sola Singhi 
from iaHka HAdounti Klid'lsn to ialika Kotlehr, because it is almost 
separated from tho former by tho RAdaun jugir, nnd rnns with taluka 
RLotlolir, to which it anciently belonged. Again, in pargana KAngra, for 
similar reasons, mauxa Mant was transferred from taluka Santa to Rihln 
nnd Lanod from FAlom to BongAlial ; tho last-named rillngo was, in some 
of Mr. Barnes’ papers, classed ns holonging to PAlnm, and in some as 
belonging to RAjgiri ; by situation, character nnd ancient history it belongs 
to BangAIinl. It is, I think, important that these taluka boundaries should 
bo recognized and respected in nil ndministmtivo arrangements, Tho peasant 
proprietors of tho lulls, who are a mixture of every caste and class, havo 
strong local feelings or prejudices, wliich assist them in working together. 
To bo of tho same taluka is fdt to bo a considerable bond of union among 
tho headmen of villages ; this is a sentiment which should bo fostered, ns it 
may bo very useful hereafter." 

Tlie table nt tho top of tlio next pngo shows the olficers who 
have held obarge of the district siimo uuucxutiou. 
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Soino concoption of the dovolopmont of the district siuce it ceTclopment sinco 
cnme into oiir iinnds mny bo gnthered from Tnblo No. II which {^ives annexation, 
some of the lending; statistics for five*yearly periods, so far ns they 
are nraiinbloj while most of the other tables appended to this work 
^ive comparative fisarcs for the last few' years. In the case of 
Tabic No. II it is probable that the figures are not always strictly 
comparablo, their b.^sis not being the same in nil cases from one 
period to anotiior. But the figures may bo accepted ns showing in 
general terms the nature and extent of the advance made. In tlio 
ibllowing table the Imperial rerenno of the district is approximately 
compare for four years, succeeding each other at intervals of a 
decade : — 


Imperial Hevenue, 1851-82, 1861-62, 1871-72, 1881-82. 


Tctn» 

Ltxn Rinsss. 

OtU and 
Coilomt. 

Bxeife 

(OjiMtf). 

Optom 

and 

DroK*. 

Aiifii9d 

Turf. 

OUmps 

lanDoos. 

Propw. 

Hue* 

16S1.S3 

1F«1*02 

1871-72 

l8Si.83 

8,1I,B3S» 

7,83.0PCt 

0,13,189 

O.SO? 

3.058 

3,0^8 

8,099 

w ... 

* 11,468 
27,493 
31,003 
16.701 

3.83B 

7.782 

8,76C 

14.880 

*M85 

7,170 

8,030 

10.965 

44.401 

00,701 

s,su 

4,:u 


Katdo of Oflieor* 

From 

®o 

l»{ouiOfliiQt£dward Xftke „• 

Mr. 0 . 0 . Baniea ... «•« 

If £. 0 . Jlftjlpy ... 

,f SV D« Por*/tb ... ... ... 

,. F. H. Cnopcr «.« ... ... 

Majors. Lftko ... ... 

Mr. R. Jenkins ^ 

Major R. Taylor ... ... 

Mr. K. Saunders ••• ... 

Major T, W. Mercer ... ... 

Mr. P« Fjrerton ... ... ... 

Colonel It Vounfr ... ... 

„ C. £. lllphinstono ... ... 

»• J. £. Cncroft ... ... 

3rAjor £. pAske ... 

Mr. a P. Flliot 

MejnrE. Paabe ... ... 

Captain A. Harcourt ... ... 

Lieutenant^Colooel T, ‘W* Mercer 
.Major ID. Paike ... ••• 

Mr. J O. Cnrderj ... ... ... 

11 'W’. Cflidatrcam ,«« ... 

„ J. Q«Cordef7 ... ... ... 

„ J. i>. Trrmlrtt ... ,«• 

Colonel C. T. Jeokififl ... ... 

annontion 
Pstraatj 18i7 
1852 

less 

1851 

1865 

1850 

April 1857 

September 1800 
' Octnber 1801 
April 1603 

1801 
1805 

4th OetAher 1680 
Sih Pebtu.IT 1SC7 
.7(fa M*; IBCO 

23rd HoTimber 1800 
27(h Drcembcr 1600 
12(h Apnl 1870 

Olh iCmb 1872 
25th Otiobrr 1876 
18th ttorrmbOT 1676 
25th ARnn.tT 1870 
Slit duly 1877 

S8th February 1878 

Jannury 1817 
1851 
1853 
1861 
186S 
1650 

Olh y.nuaiy 1867 
26th Ausust 1800 
3rd Srpirtuber 1801 
18lh March 1803 
lEth llcecmbcr 1603 
1805 

Srd Ocinber 1800 
4th February 1607 
Srth April 1800 

SSnd NoTcmbcr I60D 
SOlh Drccnibcr IBflO 
11th April 1870 

8lh hlarch 1872 
loth October 1876 
6th No-embor 1876 
Sith January 1670 
18lh July 1877 

Slat January 1878 
ITp to date. 


* Ineludine Ui IJIA.OS?, tribnte* 
t rianiafttj ineladv* tnbntcb 
i Inotadcfl Kt 6|9<K> tribuCo. 




CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A.-STATISTIOAL. 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for oaoli tahU and for 
Chapter in, A. jjjg •v^.j,oia district, of tlio distribation of population over towns 
Statistical. villages, over area, and among houses and families ; while the 

Distribution o£ no- boiises in each town is shown in Table No. XLIII. The 

pulation. ^ statistics for the district as a whole give the following figures. 

Further information will be found in Chapter 11 of the Census 
Report of 1881 : — ■ 


Fcrcentnge of total population who live in villofcs 


Average rural population per village 
Average total population per village and town 
Ktimbcr of -rillngcs per lOO square miles ... 
Average distance from village to village, in miles 

r Total area , 


Density of population perj 
square mile of ... ] 


Cattivated area 


OttUnmblc area 


Knmbet of resident families per occupied house 


Knmbcr of persons pet occupied house 
Kumber of persons per resident fnmlty 



Fcisons 

Mnics 

Females 


«»• 


Total population 
Kurat popninttou 
Total population 
lliiml population 
Total population 
Dural iwpulnlion 
1 Villages 
"■ 1 Towns 
( ViHagia 
•“1 Towns 
I Villnges 
”• 1 Towns 


... SS-GS 
... 9B‘H 
... 07-13 
... I.04C 
... 1,073 
... 3 

... S-80 

... 81 
... 78 

... 704 

... 738 

... 646 

... D27 

... 1-34 

... 1-05 

... 0-84 

... 6-G4 
... 4-87 
... 8 Gti 


In bis district report on tlio ConsuB of 1881, tbo Deputy 
Commissioner wrote as follows 


" Fr®m Kuipur to Fiilampur the popnlntion is vciy dense, and in the 
valley wliicli stretches from Shdhpur to Baijndtli, it must bo at Ica't 400 to 
the sqaaro mile, which is very high for a tract so purely ngricultnrnl. But 
in other tracts it is necessarily scattered owing to the nature of the country. 
The district is a very hilly one, and nnniorous spurs extend in nil directions 
bom tho_ great snowy^ range (Hdnnli or DliAola Dlifir ns it is called.) 
Hence, with the exception of alow towns, the people mostly live in detnehed 
hamlets wliicli they build among tho fields they cultivate. TJio oxtensivo 
use of manure for the fields renders it necessary that they should Ure on 
tho spot, as the labour of carrying is necessarily so great in such a litlly 
countiy. Even where the villager docs not himself live on the fields 
ho will usually build bis cattic-slicd tbcrc, so ns to liavo the supply of 
manure close at hand. Tho abnndnnco of wood available obviates tho 
necessity of using dung ns fuel, while in many places the soil is too barren 
to yield good crops without artificial stimulus.” 

Thus the “village” of tho Census statistics represents llio fiscal 
lather than tho social unit of habitation. The fiscal “ village” of 
vangra, as will bo more fnlly oxpininod in tho paragraphs which 
oal with tho land tenures of the district, has very little resemblanoe 
0 no villages of tho plains. Among other points of dificrenco to 
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be noted bere.trter, one vrliicb most strikingly nrresb nttention is Chapter HI, A. 

tlie absence of a common Tiilnge site {abddi). The dwellings of . 

the liill people are scattered promiscuously over tbe country, caob otatisticai. 

family living upon its own bolding in a state of isolation from tbe Distribution ot 

other families which are grouped vyitn it into a fiscal circuit. Some population. 

of these circuits are small ; others are of considerable extent and 

embrace a considerable population ; but even in the largest it is rare 

to find an aggregation of more than a few houses upon any one 

spot. Again, tho average population per square mile of total area 

is, in tho case of this district, a pecniiarly false measure of the 

])rcssare of the population on the soil. Only 539,179 acres (accord* 

ing to Mr. Lyall’s measurement), or 843 square miles of the total 

area of Kaugra proper are under cultivation. The pressure therefore 

upon the cultivated area exceeds tho rate of pressure in Jdinndiiar, 

the most densely populated, and perhaps tho best cnltivated district 

in the Punjab. Il'ith respect to the distribution by houses and 

families, the Deputy Gommissioner wrote, when disonasing the 

Censns of 1881 : — 

** The word ‘house' ns used in the Census cannot, for this district at least, 
be regarded os haring much statistical ralao. It would bo very misleading to 
qnote it in the usual sense ns showing the actual number of buildings in exis- 
tence. The definition oba family as Iwing those wlio cat ni the samo eltilha 
seems quite satisfactory. In many of tho liamlcis it is customary for different 
members of the family as they many to occupy or baild a little cottage closo 
to the others, hut though they often have a common conrtyard, yet it seems 
customary in ilna district for them to hnro their separate eMlhot. In former 
times Iho family bond appears to have been mncli closer than now-a-dnys. 

In tho times of Mr. Barnes it was cnstomaiy for tho head member of tho 
family to bo entered as owner of the londs, tliongh many others were entitled 
to shares. But this is no longer the case, and as soon ns tho younger brothers 
come of ngc they will separate from the family.” 

Tablo No. VI shows tho principal districts and states with Micration and birlli- 
whieli the district has exchanged population, tho nnmbor of migrants P*®'® poimiauon. 
in each direction, nud tho distriliution of immigrants by tahsda. 

Further details will be found in Tabic XI and in Supplementary 
Tables 0 to H of the Census Beport for 1881, while the whole subject 
is discussed at length in Fart II of Chapter III of tlic same report. 

. Tlie total gain and loss to tho dis- 
trict by migration is shown in tho 
margin. Tlio total number of resi- 
dents born out oftlio district is 36,334, 
of whom 18,915 nro males and 17,419 
foiiialcs. Tbe number of people born 
in tho district and living in other parts 
of tlio Fuiijfib is 36,621, of Svhoin 
18,730 are ninics and 17,891 females. 

Tiic figures in the Btatomciit at tho to]) of 
tho next page show tho general distribution of tlio population by 
birtbpince. 

Tho following remarks on ttio migration to and from Bawal Findi 
are taken from tho Census Beport : — 
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Ohapter m, A. 

Statistical. 

lligration and birth* 
place ot population. 


“ In Kdngru tlie densitj of rural population per squnro mile of cultuni- 
blo area is liiglicr than in any otlicr Pundjb district except Simla ; but tho 
mountain sides afford pasture to numerous ilocbs and licrds, and the car- 
rying trade with Central Asia contributes to the means of the people. The 
]iopulation is largely indigenous, 95 per cent, ot the rillngcrs being bom in 
the district ; ,nnd interchange of population is confined to tho neighbouring 
districts and states. Tho contrast between the proportion ot males among 
tho emigrants to and immigrants from Simla respectively, show strikingly 
liow temporary is tlie ono and how reciprocal tho other niovcmcnt ; while the 
same test shows the rclntivo nature of the migrations to and from the over- 
crowded district of Husliiiirpur to be exactly tho reverse, tho emigration 
being reciprocal, and tho immigration not temporary indeed but permanent. 
Tho migration to and from tho hill states is apparently largely permanent. 
Tho immigration from Chambn, however, which forms a considerable projior- 
tion of the whole, is chiefly periodic. Tho immigration from Kashmir is 
doubtless a result of tho Into terrible famine which has desolated that coun- 
try j and tho moderate percentage of males shows how largely whole families 
must have fled from starvation. Tho permanent colonics of Kashmir shawl- 
weavers at Kdrpur and Tilokndth have almost disappeared with tho fnlliug- 
off in tho trade.” 

IncrensG and tie- fi^ires in tho statcmoiit below show tho population of tho 

crease of population, district as it stood at the three eDumorations of 1855, 1668, and 
1881. 
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But much doubt attnohes to tho figures of both tho earlier enu- 
merations. The Deputy Oommissioncr, in Iris Census llcport for 
1881, when quoting tho figuics of 1855, makes tho population of tho 
district (excluding Lahnul and Spiti) ns 693,828, as follows Kan* 
gra, 178,507 ; Dchrh, 70,807 ; Niirpiir, 147,4.15 ; Hamirpur, 214,875 ; 
Kulu and Pl4eh, 82,189; while tho romarke below show tliat 
the figures of 1868 are not free, from 'suspioioii. In July 1860 
Mr. Barnes took a Census of 'Kdtigra projier, tho results of which 
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Chapter m, A. There Is thus shown to hare taken place an increnso of 52,339, 
~r 7 . - or 9’64 per cent, between 1850 and 1855 j and a further increase, 
Statistical. between 1855 and 1868, of 49,947 or 9*21 por cent., giving a total 
Incrense and dc- increase, between 1850 and 1868, of 102,286, or 18*85 por cent, 
crease ol population, shown between 1850 and 1855 may appear, and pro- 

bably is, somewhat exccssivo; but that the early years of British rule 
were marked by a great addition to the population is not to ho 
questioned. The return of Bajputs in 1849 who had been previously 
employed in the Sikh army would alone account for the addition of 
some thousands to the population. The iliictuatioiis since 1868 are 
thus discussed by the Deputy Commissioner in his Census* Beport 
for 1881 

“ The increase of population in tho Kdngra taJitU is chiefly dno to the 
extension of tea cultirntion, ns a largo number of coolies are employed in 
the rnrious plantations, European as well ns native ; whilst thn large de- 
crease in tho Ifnrpur iahtil is partly accounted for by the decay of the 
ehnwl trade, and partly by tho town (which was formerly a very large one 
and largely populated) having been of Into years almost entirely deserted. 

“ The decrease in tho Dchra and Hninirpnr iohtiU may be partially 
accounted for by tho Into war in Kabul, as the chief number of oiir reemitn 
in this district are taken from those ildia» ; it is also an unhealthy part 
of tho district. In tho Kulu fahsil there is an increase, which is very large, 
and niiiy arise from some mistake in the number given at tho former Census ; 
hut there is no doubt that tho climate of thoso parts is, ns a rule, salubri- 
ous, and that tho rnto of mortality licre is far less than in tho southern parts 
of tho di.strict. Since 18G8 the cultivated area of the district has increased 
from 430,940 to 717,800 acres, if the annual returns are to be trusted."* 

Biriha and dc.aibs, ' Tnblo No. XI shows tho total number of births and deaths 

registered in tho district for the five years 
from 1877 to 1881, and tho births for 1880 
and 1881, tho only two years during which 
births liavo been recorded in rural districts, 
Tho distribution of tho total deaths and of tho 
deaths from fever for these five years over tho 
twelve months of tho year is shown in Tables Nos. XI A and XIB. 
Tho annual birth_ rates per mille, calculated on tho population of 
1868, are shown in the margin. 


The figures below show tho annual dcath-T.ntcs per millo since 
1 868, calculated on tho population of that year : — 



Tho registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improv- 
mg ; but the figures always fall short of tho facts, and tho fluclu- 
atiouB probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase duo to 
improved registration, fairly closely with tho actual fiiictuatious iu 
tho births and deaths. Tho historical retrospect which forms tho 

* Which they are emphatically not, — ^En. 
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firsl part of Citnptor ITI of l!ie Connis Hepori of 1S81, nnil rspo- 
ciaJh- tlip annual clironirlo from 1813 to 1881 which will ho foiiml at 
pajin 56 of that report, thrown eomn light on tho fliirtuation*. Such 
further ilelail* as to hirih an<l clealh-rnfes in intliriditnl towns as aro 
nrnilahlc will he fixini! in Tahlc No. XLlVj and iiudor tho licndinos 
of the screrjil towns in Ciiapter V [. 

The fienres for aop, and civil condition am {riven in groat 
detail in Tnldes IV to VII of the Census Report of 18S1, whilo tho 
Ttnmlwrs of the sctos for each religion will ho found in Tahlo 
No. VII appondetl to tho present volnine. Tho ago statistics most ho 
taken riit<ji'et to limitations which will Iw found fully disenssed in 
Chapter VII of the Census Report. Their vnlno rapidly diminishes 
fts the nninhers dealt with hceotne sinaller ; and it is unnecessary hero 
to give aetnai llgnties. or any statistics for taMh. The follon iiig 
figures show the di«trihni{on hy age of cvciy 10,000 of tho popula- 
tion according to llie Censii* figtires 
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Tin) ininiherttf niahs among every 10,000 of holh sexes is shown 

in the first margin. Tho 
decrease at each Hiicees.sivo 
ennmerniion is nlmosi cer- 
tainly duo to greater 
aceiiraey of emiineration. 
In tho’ Census of 1881, 
Uie nnniher of females per 
1,000 males in the oarlior 
vears of lifn was foniul to 
bo ns shown in tho second 
margin. 

'flic figures for civil 
eondiilon nro given in 
Tnhli) No. X, which ahows 
tho actual numher of 
single, inarrieii, and nidoived for enrh sex in each religion, and also 
the ditirihiition Ity rivil condition of the lcil4 numher of eacli sex in 
eacii ng(-))eriiKl. Tito Deputy Commissioner wrote ns follows in his 
OiisiK. Report for tlm di»triet 

“The tril-*', ♦iieh ns Onihlis and RAtliis, inhnhiiing the hilly jvirtinn oi 
the are iim<"h more long-lived thnn th« tJhimths, Kolis, Ac., of llie 

valhy', Certsiidy the former are nion* rolnist, and cntitnin more gn’y-U’anls. 
ThI* i' dotilith -•< due to f h* hmeiiig climate and vigorous exerrl*e enjoyed hy 
the fon/i'r. The valleys are i cry pe-tiJential in the hot weather; ami tho 
min*-ma ri'^ini; from extensive rice cuUiratiua cannot^liui be moro or Ices fatal 
in it- cRvcl',” 
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TIio mavriapo ciistom<i of Kanpi-d and ilieir effect upon- infanti- 
cide -are discussed in Section B of tliis Cliaptcr. 

Table Ifo. .XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes 
and lepers in the district in each religion. 
The proportions per 10,000 of either 
sex for each of these iiiilrinities .are 
shown in the margin. Tables XIV to 
XVII of the Census Report for 1881 
give further details of the agre and reli- 
gion of the infirm. The health of the 
district, and the prer.alenco of ooitre and syphilis, have already been 
noticed in Chapter I (pa^es 18, 19). 

The iioiires g[iren below show the composition of the Christian 
popul.ation, and the respective numbers who returned their birth-place 
and their language as European. They are taken from Tables IIIA, 
IX, and XI of the Census Report for 1881 : — 
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But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrust- 
worthy ; and it is certain that inaiij’ who were really Eurasians 
returned themselves ns Europeans. The iigurcs for European birth- 
place are also incomplete, as man}’' Europeans made entries, probably 
names of villages and the like, which, though they were almost 
certainly English, could not bo identified, and were therefore classed 
as “doubtful and unspecified.” The number of troops stationed in the 
district is given in Chapter V, Section A, and the distribution of Eu- 
ropean and Eurasian Christians by tahsfls is shown in Table No. VII. 


SECTION B— SOCIAL AND BELIGIOUS LIFE. 

The homes of the peasantry are scattered in pleasant and pic- 
turesque localities, not' congregated into villages. Every man resides 
upon his own farm, and builds his cottage in some selected spot, 
open as a rule to the sun, and yet sheltered from tho wind. The 
house is of sun-dried brick, having generally two storeys. The 
inmates .occupy the lower floor, tho upjior being 'used during tho 
greater part of the year as a lumber-room or store-room for grain. 
During tho rains tho upper room is used for cooking, and in many 
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ci'p« a? .t slpppinff ronm, tlia wliolo family ocetipyinff il at iiinlil in 01uptcrIII,B- 

ordor in C'pnpp llm rio’O ami imlipaltliy air of ilio gronnil floor. g„i,j Hollri- 

Tiie nppiT ronf i« nlivays inailo of lliaicti, Jliick, aiik'laiitia), anil ‘jms 

nrally trimniP'l. Tlw nnJ'ido walU are plnetoreil wiili ml or light- 

coloured carlli. Tlie front rpacn w kept clean and fre<li, and the 

nrliole is cncirclp’l by a licdgn of trees and bminliles, iiiniiitaiiiing 

privacy and nffunling innierial fo# repairs. On ono sido of tlio 

cottage is tlie riied for tlio co'va and bullocks, railed Inrhifl, and 

anollicr Imilding coniaiiiing tlie slieop and goats, atrled the eri. 

If the owner of ilio farm he a man of anbstanee, bo will jiroliably 
poser** a bnflalo or two ; tlic'e are penned in feparato tenctnenl.s called 
vifhiarit. The tliatcli of the enltage |« renewed every tliinl year; 
nnd in parts where grass is plentiful, a fre»li covering is added 
annually, Tlie ridge-)»n!e i« inmlc of tun, ewu, ohi, or flr. Tim 
/ijc, iffirij, nnd pi/'fll are avoided on various superstitions grounds, 

■while the sW# (,-lcarin tirrint) is reserved e.vrlii*ively for tlio dwell- 
ings of ri'jof or of gods. No ordinary person is allowed to apply tlio 
wood to Ids own piirpo'e*. livery ye.ar, iii llicse.s_*»n of tlie Xasratva 
in P'-plember, the enttago is re|ila«lere<l iii'ide and outside, a 
lalmnr whirli devolves upon the women in all hnt the bighesi easies. 

On tlio. occasion of a marriage too the bridegroom * lioii*e ia always 
adorned ivilli some fresh gny-eidoiired pla'ter. 

'file Mitranc'' to the entinge is u««aHy to the east or to the senlli ; 
hnt there is no geneml law, and tho "favonrite po«ilii)n varies in 
diirereiit part* of tho district, llie 've«t, Itoweycr, is siiperstitimisly 
csoliewed. Again, should a neighhonr design his cottage so that tho 
ridge-pole of his roof cro«*isl at right angles svitli the cnlraitro of 
aiiyilior cottage, there would ho an npiicsl to the district ofliccr to 
prevent so nnhiel:y an arratigemeiil ; for the Iiill people have a 
general ftiperstiiion that some disaster would he snro to hefnll tho 
owner of the hoitsij tlm* nirnarcd. The Kijiiiits nnd lirahmann 
alw.iys occupy tlio liiglirsl ami most sreindetl parts of the villago 
area.* It would not he tolerated for a man of low rnslo to raise his 
dwelling on any eininenee sihich elionld overlook the collages of 
those of higher Idrili. The entrance to tho cottage is sccnrcil by a 
wooden do'ir, and d tiring (he ahienco of the lionseltold is fastened 
ontsiile by A lock. In the liou*es of tho liigher castes it is tint 
nnnsuol. for tho sako of addilional privary, to build tlio collages of 
tho homestead in (ho form of n qnailmiigle, tho windows and doors 
nil facing inwards. 

The interior of (ho domicile is fiiiiiisiied generally in tlio simplest rnmltcrc. 
style. In the J^ihh time the agriculinriil rlas<es used rarllicn vrsKcls 
for the preparation of their food ; either their means seldom allowed 
them to posness utensils of more, cosily (nhrie, or they tviTC afraid 
to slioiv Mirli Mihstantial signs of coiiifurt. Under llritisli rnlo overv 
hoiiK) has its set of vessels mndo of Iwnss, eopper, or oilier metal, 
according to (lio prevailing eci«(om. In tlio winter, tlio wnineti plait 
mats of rice straw (f/iV/ri), wliieli are laid down over llio floor of tho 
room, Tlie)’ cotisirncl also a sort of <|iiill stnlTcd with piercsofold 
clothes. Tills is called n khmlitf ami is used iiuliirorvutiy ns n 
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coverlet or n« a mnffre^s. A hnMa, a few dried liorln, and a wicker 
basket BnE))cntlcd from llio roof contniniiin broad and oilier articles 
necessary to bo Beciired from tlio depredation of cats and vermin, 
coustitnte tbe remaining furniture of the household. 

The cliiof staples of food are maize and wheat. In the rice* 
{'rowiu;; valleys the people subsist for the t;rcater part 'of (ho year 
on rico ;bnt in the poorer uplands coarso millets (mandil and tdwak) 
form n portion of Ibelr diet. Haize is a very faronritc grain,' and 
from September tilt May is in constant consumption. After that 
period tho wheat harvest is matured, and for tbo remaining six monflis ' 
of tho year, wheat meal is the common article of diet. In tho rica 
ooimtries tlie people reserve tho clean unbroken rico for sale, rctalti< 
ing tho chippod pieces for their own use. So also utimixed wheat is 
disposed of to tho grain-dealer, and mixed barley and wheat (the two 
are commonly sown together, the crop being called goji) is kept 
for homo consumption. The agricultural classes have usually three 
meals a day. Before going to their morning work the men partake 
of somo bread reserved from tbo evening repast. This is called 
dhalidln or naoJidri, At twelve o’clock is tbe first full meal, 
generally partaken by all the Iiousobold, consisting of rice, or rico 
and ddl (split pulse, nsnnily ttrad or iiillfii), or cakes made of' 
wheat or maize. In the oroniug there is a supper, according to 
taste, in wliioh, however, rico seldom appears. In most parts of 
tho hills tho pooplo can soouro fish, which generally forms a consti- 
tuent of their diet. On festive occasions they will kill a goat, which 
they consider very superior to mutton. Linseed oil and rape oil 
are also used instead of ffM by tbo poorer classes, but most 
fiimilicB can now afibrd tlio latter luxury. Tho fine rock-salt of 
tho Fanj&b is less used than tho Llaiidi salt, of whicli nearly a 
moiety consists of earth and other refuse matter. The salt is dis- 
solved, and the brine, after being refined from tho earthen particles, 
is mixed with the food it is intended to season. Tobacco is in very 
general uso among men and women alike, though in tho higher 
ranks of life the women nfiect to repudiate its use. There is a 
)irojudice against onions and carrots, which no Iliudii, except of tlie 
lowest class, will touch. Turmeric is a condiment in large request 
and is seldom absent from any meal in tho houseliold of those who 
can afford it. Tlie Ghiraths, and all tho Sfidra tribes, togoUier with 
tho Bhojkfs and Gaddis, nro grent consumers of wine. !No other 
class openly acknowledge its use, though many drink it secretly.. 
The following note regarding tho food of the ' people was furnished 
by tbe district nutliorities for tbo Famine Beport of 1879 

‘I The grains wtiich form the staple food of the people in this district 
nro rico, wheat, barley, maize, gram, mdsi, mdng, moth, peas, matur and 
tnandal. Grains of rail crops are sown in October and Kovoinbor, and 
those of iharif in May and Juno ; the former is liarrcstcd in April, nnd the 
latter in September nud October. Rain is essential to rali crops inDcccinbcr 
nnd Jnnuaiy, otherwise there is failure ; excessive fall of rain in February 
and March is ruinous ; nnd to A*iar{f crops rain is essential nftcr 15t1i to .80111 
June, otherwise there is failure ; and excessive foil of rain is ruinous iu 
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iTf!d<mt«in fowna are a* fliown in the marpin.” 

Tlip ordinary clotliinj; of a man of Iho poorer eln«»ea con.aiaf of Ctotlilns. 
ft alsul! cap (fo/ii), n frock rcacliinj; to tlm waiat or a aitnilar 

lull longer garment, calliil a r/iof<(, reaching to the knee*, and short 
breechoi (iar/i.) In ndditinii to llicso, iho peasant usually carries 
with him a hlankot (pal"), wliieh in hot weather he twists ns n tur- 
ban to doft-nd his head from the snOj nnd in tho winter uses ns n 
wrapper. The frock imd hrecchos nre iieiially mado of cotton woc- 
cn by the vitlago weas'cr, nnd cut nnd sewn into sJnpo by the village 
#uf, or t-ailor. Tho /Ji/ti is of home-si>nn texture, woven generally 
in nlicrnate squares of white and hlacfc wool, tlio only v.ariety being 
in tho sire of the squares. In the rain*, jicoplo travel barefoot, as 
thu svel weather spoils their shoes, but in nil other seasons they 
ti‘iially possess ft pair of slmes {pita.) Among the higher classes tlm 
clothes of Imtli sexes aro nsnally made of I'nglish fabrics, nnd formed 
into shapes to snit the fashion or tho pleasure of tho wearer. Tho 
only ]HM:HHarity is llinl tho hirti i* cnmronnly rctainwl by nil. Tho 
head-dress gives the Isesl opjiortnnity for a disiday of good t.asio 
or lore of finery. Two or moro turbans of uiflerent colours nro 
often artistically* mireil logrtlier, nnd iKxind roiiml the head so ns 
to displ.aj* the colours to advantage, niul to fall in heavy, yet grnce- 
fnl fold«*ov<"r the riglil ear. Tho usual mixtiiro is a red ground 
with n white exterior turban, nnd the cffecl is nlwnys becoming. 

Like nil other fashions, it is sometimes ludicrously exaggerated, nnd 
a hill dandy has been observed witli as mnny ns seven turbans of 
dfflercnl lines, not very judiciously chosen, wrapped round his head. 

The iiill people aro also s-ery fond of we.aring coinmed vc'ta nnd 
sc-arfs. They also. tdopl the "cncmiimto hnhit of svcnriiig c.arriiigs of 
gold, graced sometimes svith pearls; nnd those who can nffbrd it 
will di*i>jny gold or silver Iractdcts, nnd necklaces of aUenmlo beads 
and gohl. 

The fem.alo dre«s is picturesque. On ordinary occasions a 
Hindu woman wears a petticoat (y/myra), a cfioli, which covers tho 
breast, nnd n rnlMn, or long trowsers, with n thpala, or innnllc to 
form the iicad-ilrc«s. In liio winter they adopt a gown mado ordi- 
iiarily of a coarso chin{r,,called rfcrw, which covers tho wlioto body, 
fitting clo‘0 round the neck. Vvt ordinary wear llieso garments aro 
made of tlie simplest cnlmirs, and nro modest nnd becoming. On 
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Chapter m,B. pnln days, tliounU Iho cnt of the garments is tlio same, the texture 
— - and colours are strikingly altered. The border of the petticoat is 
”***^^0118 Life.*^' patterns printed in silver or gold, or the whole gar- 

ment is made of streaked colours tastefully associated. The plain 
Clothing. white dopola, or mantle, gives place to a |)ink or yellow Ec.arf, The 
eholi is mado of equally gay material, and tho person is ornamented 
with jewellery. The noso ring, or is tlic most cominou orna- 
ment. ATith tho exception of unmnrriod girls and widows crorj 
woman di8pln3'B this picco of finery, \Yhich is a sign of married life, 
and shows that tho wearer still rejoices in tho society of her hnsband. 
Except in the lower classes the hdlu is mado of gold, and its circum- 
foreiico is limited only by tho tasto of the possessor. The Girath 
w’omen are very fond of a profusion of necklaces of coloured glass, or 
pieces of porcolatn (roe/i) and bead;, tho vcgctnblo produco of the 
forest. Aluhnmmadnn women dress with less taste and in more 
sombrn colours. They never wear tho ffhaffra, or petticoat, and 
very seldom tho <for», or gown, but restrict timmsclves to loose 
trowsors and a maiitlo. Another dress, called nesfuen:, is a cotton 
gown of very light texture, almost npproacliing to maslin, and 
made of various gay colours. Tho use of this, however, .is confined 
to the Mghor r.mkB of Hfo. 

irnrrinRc rnstoms, Among tho members of tho three superior lams (Brihmnns, 
out! infamicnlB. Khatris, and Vnisyns) tho rules prohibiting flic marriage of daugliters 
, with men of lower castes are exceedingly strict. Thoro is a widely 
prevalent custom, particnlnrlj' among tho Brahmans and Rfijpiits, 
according to which a man must always take a wife from n lower 
and givo his daughters to a higher caste. Thoro is tho greatest 
dilfercnco I otween givinff a girl and taking a girl. If a Eajput is 
asked with what class ho may intermarry, lio will usually mention 
some below his own, but if nskod whotlicr bo would give bis dnugh- 
tor to tlio snino tribe in oxcbnngo, would bo horrified at tho idea. 
The same rule prevails among tho local Brahmans, though to n less 
extent. The Deputy Gommissionor writes : — 

" Tlio msalt of this is, that it becomes most difiicalt to obtain a snitahlc 
match for high-born girls, and there can bo no doubt, I think, that tho 
custom of infanticido is by no menus extinct. It is, however, practised in 
ft much more scientific method than in former days. It was not long ago 
that a case of this kind was brought before mo in which there was evidence 
io show that the woman had deliberately prepared to pul nn end to tho 
child’s life if it should tnm out to bo n girl, ns it nctnnlly did. Sho des- 
cribed how ft female rclativo of hcr’s had advised her to starve the child, 
roll oyer it, fling it about, and if these methods had not tho desired result, 
give it ■ some opium. In this case she happened to bo discovered, hut it 
is most probable that there arc many suoh which elude detection. ' Tho 
system adopted for prevention of tho criiuo con only o]icrAlo ns n partial 
check, as the families in which it is more nsnally committed arc more or 
less inflaentittl.” 

Mnninges. Throughout the wliolo district infant marriages nro customary, 

tho only exception being in tho case of very lugh-ensto girls for 
whom it is diifioult to find a suitnblo mnteli. Tho difierent tribes 
marry as a rule among themselves, but cannot marry iiorsons of tho 
same sdt or af. Tho lowest tribes arc just as strict in this respect 
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ns the liiffli born 'ones. For inslnncn. n Fametasf Chnmnr must 
iiinrrjr n Cli.sniiri who is not a Ramiia*!. A Nagtniii Radi must 
marry a Badin who is not a Nnntnin. A Vihan Gaddi must marry 
a Gaddin who is not a Vih.aii, nnd so on. AVitli rercronco to tiio 
oofor, tlicro Foems less strictucssj liton^b ainoniisl most lril»cs it 
is^ positively forbidden to intermarry iiib» the same polar, Amoniv 
liieli caste ppnplo it is considered wroii" to take any payment for 
n dan<jhtcr, hnt atnon^ most of the low castes it is cnstoniary for 
a re^nlar trattio to bo carried on in ^rls; nnd nltlioiiirb this may 
seem contrary to morality, tlicro can be little doubt that it acts as 
a clieck on infanticide, and leads to girls being better cared for by 
ibeir parents. Tlicro are four kinds of betrutbal contracts which 
«ro very cnininon among tlie lower classes in this district. 

(1) J‘2j-chanpea {aUd talld id ndlah ) — Tlieso aro sometimes 
most complicated and pcrplc.xing. A will promise liis daiigliler to 
li, on condition tint llio latter gives Hs to 0, wlio again promises 
bis danglitcr to A. Sometimes there are five or si.'c links in the 
ciiaiii, and a breach of promise on the part of one will involve tlw 
whole arrangement in confusion, cspeci.illy if some of llio promises 
liave been inIRIIed. 
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(2) J/aboiif. — ^Tl:o bridegroom elect hinds himself to work for 
iho bride’s family sometimi’s for iiino or ten years, nerinps after 
all to have the mortification of seeing her married oR to somo one 
s'Ise, just ns bo was e.Npccting to carry off the prize. Tins is proba* 
l.ly a very nneient cu'.tom, and reminds ono of tlio story of Jacob 
working for Laban for bis two dangliters I»e.ab and Rncbcl. 

(.1) .Vo>iey.~Caali payment is m.ndo for llio brido, varying 
nccnrdiiig to the circumstances of tbo family. Tliis is n fruitful 
source of debt, and also acts as a check upon marriage. Niimbcns 
of niarri.sgeablo young men are obliged to go witlmul wives, owing 
to tile exorbitant doniands made by tlio parents of eligible young 
ladies. 


(4.) Dhartn or pnn botroliiaN, wboro no payment or cxclmngo 
of any kind is made. Tlicto aro comparntivoh' rare among the lower 
chissos. 

I’olynndrv is nover practised in this part of tbo district, ibongb Polj.sn'lry nnd Poly, 
it is practised in Bcorij. It is not uncommon, however, for n man 
to sell ids wife to any ono oiso wlio makes a fair bid for licr. Some- 
times siicli ngrccincnts aro executed on stamped paper nnd prcsoiiicd 
for rcgistrnf ion I Polygamy is consid ered allowable, and is more or 
less practised among nearly all tbo tribes. Tlio diflicnlly of pro- 
curing wives acts, however, ns n considomblo clicck upon this 
practice. 

The following in a brief Mimmnry of tbo custom prevailing in Ciislomer inticrf. 
Kangra proper reg.arding inlioritniico, rights of widows and dnngb- ‘-nice, lc,>itinincy, 
t^rs, powers of gift, mlojition, Ac. Except in tlioso tahUaa of '* 

ifitrpiir, ilm tenures of wliicli :i<.siinilnto to tbo pinins, it is tbo gene- 
ral enstum of all trilies in Kangra proper for llic jhrtd Laid, or 
eldest son, to get sumctiiiiig an jfiHnndn in excess of tlio slinro 
wliicli tbo other sons inhoril eqiinliy with iiiinsolf: this sonio- 
lliiiig tuny hi) a field, a cow or ox, or any other valuable 
tiling. Xlio Unddis say that ntnoug them llio oldest sou goto' 
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Chapter HI, B. a twentioUi of tlio paternal c.stnto as jlietanda, but in return 

is saddled with an extra twentieth of tho patoriinl dobts, if an}’. 

Soci^^d^eli^- jjj of inheritance by sons by more than one wife, the c/z/i/idarand 
Oastom o£ inherit- pagyand rule is followed, that is to say, tho first 

nnce, Icgitimncj-, i:o. division of the iiilieritnnce is made upon mothers, and not upon heads 
of sons. This rule of eMndavand prevails iinivcrsiilly ainon<; all tribes 
in Ktlnora proper, e.xccpt the G-addis, a largo section of whom are 
guided by tho rule of pagmnd. Tliis suction consists of those wlioso 
original lioraes are in Bharmiinr, ns distinguished from Gadhoran 
urar Ravi, or tho southern side of tho Upper Ravi v.nlley iu Ghntnbn. 
Instances are not rare in Kangra in families of all classes where, by 
consent or by interference of tho father in his lifotimc, tho inheri- 
tonco has been divided by pagmnd, but tho general prevalence of 
the eMndavand rule seems undeniable. 

Something nearly approaching to a custom of primogeniture 
prevails iu a few families. For instance, tho Ranas of Hnbrol, Gnm- 
m.ar and Dhatwal give small allotments only to younger son.s, which 
revert to the Raiia or head of tho family for tho time being, in case 
tho yonngcr branch dies out ; and tho Dhatwdl cadets, moreover, 
have to pay heavy grain rents on their allotments to the Rann, though 
thov are aoknowlcdgcd to hold ns proprietors. In tho case of the 
Indatirid Rdjpiits it is assorted that all sons inherit equal Bh.ares of 
tho l>ds or residential estates, and that tho remaining, wliioh are 
known as ehaudhdr estates, go to tho eldest son ns chaudrL But 
this asserted custom is somewhat ohuenre, and is disputed. Tho 
fact is that tho chaudrfe' interest in Oio ehaudJtdr estate has changed 
in degree and in nature since the days of tho Rajas. It then 
amounted to little more than the right to certain liberal fees on tho 
fonts in kind which wont to the Rajas; but tho Sikhs leased these 
rents iu kind, and in fact the whole profit and loss on the estates, to 
the cliaudris (or fixed sums. Among tho Kanots of Kodh Sowar, 
that is, of Okhota and Bard Bangahal, tho onstom was that tho vands 
or separate holdings were indivisible. If a man died possessed 
of one vand only, it went to tho kanna beta or youngest son ; if 
he held two, the other went to tho nest youngest. How this custom 
arose is explained in this way : In the first place tho vands were 
allotments only capable of properly maintaining one family; in the 
second place the oldest son used to bo away in his father’s lifetime 
doing chdkari, or feudal service of som c kind, to the Raja, and could 
generally manage to get a gnant of land elsewlierc, while (ho younger 
son stayed at home with bis father and sncccedcd him. An exam- 
ination of the pedigree trees for those vands or holdings will show 
that the oustom has boon in full force up to tho present time or till 
very recently. Among tho people oonoerned opinions differ as to 
whether it should be enforced by our con rts in c.ascs of dispute in 
future. Mr. Lyall thinks it shonld not, “ ns over and above change of 
circumstances, tho tenure has been altered by the first Sottloment. 
In place of a more allotment' of fields, tho Knnot of ICodh Sowar now 
owns, besides his fields, a share in the waste lands of an estate which 
may bo compared to a small Swiss canton.” 

In rospoot of questions of logi tiraaoy or .v.alidity of marriage, the 
landholders may be put into two classes, vts., first those u hose women 
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nOcct sccinsion And do not \cork in the fields, nnd wlio cannot contrsot Obaptcr HI, B. 
what arc known ns jhanjardia or widow inarringes ; and secondly — - 

those who TOArry widows, nnd allow their women to work more or loss 
in the fields. Among the rornicr the son of a raihorar, or kept, ns 
opposed to a liatar or married woman would bo n sirtora or 
illenitimntp, and would inherit no shnro. Among tho Intler the son ' 
ofanr kept woman (provided slio was not of im}mre race, connection 
with whom would inrolro loss of ensto) would by cnsloni or past 
]>rActicc, sharo equally with the son by n wife married in tho most 
formal manner. Very little outward ceremony is used in the rase of 
a ihattjaroTa marriage. It is doubtful whether concnl>innge,nccom> 
panied by the putting off of tho outward signs of tlio wUIowlmI stain, 

1. e., resuming the tidttl or nosc.ring, is not Miflicicnt to make a valid, 
mnrringo according to the real custom of tlio country ; hut the hus- 
band generally celebrates tho event by a feast, and there is a tendmmy 
to consider this a necessary formality. The Gaddis say that among 
them if a widow has been, as they midcntatid it, Ian fully ohtsiiucd 
from her guardians in consideration of value given, then she is rec- 
koned a wife, whether any ceremony be performed or not. Tho 
feeling among the Knnets is (be same. 

I’iehlajs, llinl is, eons begotten by a firslbusband, who accom- 
pany (licirmotbcr to her second husband's bouse, or aro born therein 
are not entitled to a share. This Is a general riilo j blit the Gaddis 
and Kancts appear to hold that if a man takes a widow to wife who is 
nt tho timo tnttink, the child boru will be reckoned bis child, nnd rut 
pithhff. 

All tribes agree that a man can adopt a son out of bis own 
polar or clan. It Is doubtful wbetber pnblio opinion would sup- 
port tlio adoption of a son from aiiollicr cbm if the kinsmen objected, 
unless pcrlmps in the case of a dnnglitcr’a son, nnd even tlicu tlicro 
sToulil be a diflurcncn of opinion ; but Ibo mnjorily would support 
the validity of Ibi! adoption. JIany written deeds of adoption, old 
and new, aro to bo* rmmd in tbo district ; but writing was for- 
merly resorted to only in eases wliero a disjinto was niiticipated, 
beeauso (ho adopted son was a very distant kinsman, or for sonio 
other similar reason. 


Willi regard to a widow’s right to inbotit, tbo Tlajpfils, 
Brabmaiis, Khntris, Malifijan*, &c., sav that slio bolds for lilo on 
condition of clinsiily, Thu Kaiiels of Kmlh Sowfir say clearly that 
so long as she rontiniies to rcshlo in her late bnsbniid*a bouse, sbo 
cannot be dispossessed even ibongli sbo openly intrigues willi nnolber 
man, or pcrinits btm to live in tbo baiiso with her. This is tlio real 
custom also of the Girths and other similar cables in K&iigra, tboiigli 
they do not admit lli(! fact so btmilly. 

With regard to dniicbtcrs, all classes agree that, in dofaidt of 
sons, an orpbnii daughter has an interest similar lo tlint of a widow, 
so long ns she remains iiiiinnrrieil. Tlio general reeling seems to bo 
that a daiigliler or lior children can never succeed by simplo iiiliori- 
laiico to landed csiato in preforeiicn In liiiisiiicn, bowover remote. 
Tins is what tbo people say wbon tbo qnoslion is put to^ Ibcin in a 
gcne.rnl way ; but they oceasionally tsko ninitlier view in ne.liinl 
cases, and tlio history of estates shows that dauglitors bnvo oeeasionslty 

fi 
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Ohapler HI, B. been allowed to inlierit. All, lioworor, admit tlint in default of ews, 

_ , , R fallier can, by fcrmal deed of gift, bestou- acquired land on ndanoh. 

children; and (ho pcoplo of the Knbzowari.IoWitw say 
Hint BRch a gift of ancestral Innu oren would not he invniidattd by ' 

.BUM kBitLacyl!!! perform tJtradfi or offw 

' the pind to a common ancestor. Accordingr to this tlio power to 

object wonW bo limited to the descendants of tho donor’s great-gnat- 
grandfatlicr, for the worship of ancestors is not carried farther. The 
Gaddis and Knnets, bowover, disponso with tlieso s/irddA ceremonlee, 
nnd therefore can giro no limit beyond wbich the cinims of kina* 
men slionld be rejected as too romoto. Tliis docs not imply that 
among tbom the feeling of kinship and of right of succession is kept 
alive longer ; the contrary is decidedly the case. By ancestral land is 
generally understood land once held by the common ancestor, not all 
land wlinfsoover inherited by tlio donor. 

Gcsernl statistics Table No. VII shows the .numbers in each to/isff and in llie 

whole district who follow eacb 
religion, as ascertained in tin 
Census of 1881, and Table Ko. 
XLIII gives similar hgnros for 
towns. Tables III, IIIA, IIIB 
of tlio Report of (hat Coostis 
give furtlier details on the sub* 
jeot. The distribution of every 
10,000 of tiie population by 
religions is sbowii' in the margin* Tiio limitations, subject to which 
these figures must be taken, nnd especially the rule fntlowed in the 

classification i>f Hindfis, nro fnlly 
discussed in Part I, Oliapter IV 
of llie Census Report. The dis- 
, tribution of every 1,000 of tho 
Ulusalmdn population by sect is 
shown in the margin. The sects 
of the Christinii popnintion nro 
given in Table IIIA of tlio Cen** 
BUS Report ; but the figures are, for reasons explained in Part VII, 
Gliaptcr IV of tho Report, so very imperfect -that it is not wortli 
while to rcproduco them here. 'Table No. JX shows the roligiotidf 
the major castes and tribes of tho district, nnd tlicrefore the distri** 
bntion by caste of tho great majority of the followers of each reli- 
gion. A brief ^description of tlio great religions of the Pnnjsb and 
of their principal sects will bo Ibimd in Chapter IV of tho Census 
Report. Tiio religious prnotico nnd belief of the district present no 
special peculiarities ; and it xyould bo out of place to enter here jnto 
any disquisition on the genbrnl question. The general distribution 
of religions by talutU oa'n bo gatliorod from tlie figures of Table 
No. VII; and regarding the population ns n xvbolo, no moro detailed 
information as to locnjity is nrniinblo. Rut tho Inndoxrniug nnd 
cultivating classes are Hiiidfi. without e xcept ion, as indeed is the whole 
villogo pojmlntion, except in Spiti, wJj(Cf?TOO^eoplo arc exolnsivoly 
Buddhist. The Eiudiiism of Xifli^lljgOj^cussod. in Part 11. 
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• TKe genernliiy of tlie people nfe very Bniwratitione, and the Obaptex HI, B. 
distriot is covered with a network of Bhriripe, tanging from tlie „ , , ^ 

OImpel Boyal of Maharaja S.ansir Oband at Snjanpnr, or the riolier "i 

and muol) frequented templea at Jawala Mukl|i and K6ngrn, to the 

village Gllgi, or tlie mdely hewn figure of the Dardeon-hd-deota girines. • 

{deity of the cudgela) placed under the shade of soina roadside 

^Ipal tree. The temple of; the Bnjresari or V&greswari Devi at Kangrq 

IS perhaps the most famous in the district. It is said to Iiave hern 

founded by the divinity of that name at a famons AtK&medh or horse 

sacrifice which was lield on the spot. The famous Mahmdd of Ghaziu 

is said to have invaded tlie district and destroyed tlie temple, building 

a mosgne on its ruins. It was, however, restored, and is said to have 

been visited by. Akbar together with his celebrated Divan Todar 

Mnl. There are some other templea in the vicinity which are said to 

have owed tlieir origin to Todar Mai. Finally Banjlt Singh visited 

it, and under his orders the domes of the temples here and at Jawala 

Mukhi were gilded. Subsequently the devotees from Amritsar 

enfascribed together and presented the temple with a marble floor. 

It is worth remarking that the town of Eangra, where the temple is 
situated, was originally known as Nagorkot, and the Eatooh B&jaa 
and the Brahmins of the vicinity were distinguished by the same 
name. It is said that on the spot where the fortress stands the 
Baksfaa Jalandhar met with his death, at least his body covered 
many leagues, but his head is said to have fallen on this spot. Hence 
the fort was named Kanggarh, the fort of the head, which became 
corrupted into Edngro. 

I The temples at Eangra and Jawfila Mnkhi are in charge of the 
rapacious Bbojkis, who plunder the unfortunate pilgrims. At tlio 
latter place large numbers of sheep and goats ar6_ supposed to he saori- 
ficed; The appetite of the Devi is however capricious, and the vota- 
ries are usually informed that she is not quite ready for her meal. 

The offering is leA^ and is hurried away, and sold in the neighbourhood 
for a trifle under its value to men who again reseint to other pilgrims. 

The temjilo of Gauri Shankar is picturesquely situated on the left 
bank of the Bids ou some heights overlooking the ci(y,_ and olos 0 _ to 
the Castle built by Mah&r4jn Sanaar Ghand. At the time that chief- 
tain was at the summit of his power it must doubtlessly have^ been 
largely frequented. It received a ridi jdgir of Bs, 1,600 _ which is 
now being squandered by the present mauagers, and has quite censed 
to be visited by any pilgrims. 

Amongst the minor places of worship are the graves of soma 
Muhammadan saints, who are onriously enough more ^venerated by 
Hindus than by too Muhammadans themselves. There is one saint, 

Biw4 Fattu, who is particniarly venerated. He is supposed to have 
died about 200 years ago, and was said to have been speoially blessed 
by Sod! Guru Qnlib Singh, and given the power of prophecy. _ To 
swear by his name is considered a particularly solemn oath, and it is 
not uncommon for parties in civil oases to cnnllenge one another to 
take it. Another shrine is that of BswS Bhopat, where it is customary 
to present petitions in writing. A fee has to be given in advance, or 
at least an offering promised, should the request be granted. For 
instancey if ffiare ,is a disputei abppt ?om6 laud, one party will hurry to 
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Chapter m, B. tlie slirtne and promise nn ofToring^. _ Tiio otliers 'will gcnorallj locomo 

alarmed and afraid tli.at some calnmitj’ will overtake them; , But 

compromise bo made, and should some trouble befall the 
'dofeudauts/ of course it is ascribed to the 'wratli of Bhopat. The' 
decrees passed by that indiridual are tbereforo usually ex-parle, and it 
must bo ratber satisfactory to bis attendants that they are subject to 
no appeal after tbo troublesome fnsbion of Euro])ean Courts. 
There are a number of Tfraths in tbo district, ‘and some of them are 
supposed to bo of equal efficacy to Hnrdwdr. There is spedally one 
called the Snngam (Junctiou), wliero tho streams Bduganga, and 
Gupatgangd meet, close to Fort KSngra. This is cousidered ns 
being ns holy ns the confluence of tho Jnmiia and Ganges. The 
Gugds are curious sheds which are not seen elsewhere. They con-' 
taiu a number of images, and are supposed to bo specially effica- 
cious for snake bites. Persons snileriug from such are usually 
taken to a Giigd when tho priest examines liitn, mutters iucanta- 
tioiis, and if be secs that it must bo a fatal case, sends him away 
with tho comfortable nssumneo that ho has done something mortally 
to otTcnd tbo local deity and cannot bo forgiven. The D.andi 
ebairon, or Dandion-kd-deota, is supposed to be particularly 
foud of sticks. His effigy is placed andcr a pfpal tree, and per- 
sons euflering from intermittcut fever are accustomed to offer a 
couple of sticks about tho size of uiiic-pins if they recover. Speak- 
iug generally, the larger number of temples seem to bo devoted 
to Sliiv, but tbo followers of Yisbnu are also said to bo numerous. 
Thero is only one dnin temple, and that is situated witliiu the' 
Fort, so that it is never visited b)' pilgrims. Local JPerf* are 
'without number ; SCO of them assembled at tho founding of the 
'Haugra temple. 

The cliiof religions orders aro the Gosiins and the Bhojkis ; 
at least tlicso arc tho principal rosidonis. Largo nuinbors of jogiff 
sanidns, &c., pass through the district, and some of them, such ns 
tho Bodha Pandits, reside; but iioiio of such importance as to call 
for special notice. The Gosaius were at one time nn important 
trading caminiinity, but are now much deteriorated owing to in- 
t«nial dissensions. They wore oiil}’ able to trade wholesale, and 
never become retail dealers, ns this they consider bcucath their 
digiiitp', Among themselves they aro divided into numerous fra- 
ternities, at tho head of which are hlnhnuts. Tbo successor to tho 
gaddi is nominated by tho existing Mnhaut from among bis c/ielas; 
The Bhojkis are described in Section 0 of this Chapter, 

Lnngungc. Tablo No. VIII shows tho numbers who speak each of the 

principal languages current iu the 
district scparntcly for each tahstl 
and for tho whole district. Moro 
detailed information will be found 
in Table IX of the Census Report 
for 1881, while in Chapter V of tbo 
same report the soveral langnages 
are briefly discussed. The figures 
iu the margin give tho distribution 
of every 10,U00 of the population 
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by lanffnagc, omittiD^ small figures. Tbo castcni group of bill Chapter m, B. 
languages is sliown in the tables ns Paliari, anti trould appear to bo — - 

pr.acticall.v (ho same ns the Gnrhwdti of the philologists. Its 
sresterii bonnJntj' is the cnsfcni 'irnlcrsbeJ of the Ravi whicli se- 
parates Chnmba from Kaiigra ;* to the north it is separated from tho Lnagungc. 
Tibetan group of tongues by tho mid-IIimnlayns ; to ‘tho south it 
catcuds ns far ns tho foot of tho mouutniiis, but not to tho low hills 
nt their base; while it stretches away castnard through Gnrhwnl 
and Ktimaon to meet the Nepaleso. It is an Indie language, iiioro 
akin to Hindi than to Patijihi, and is included with Kepalc<c by* 

Bornlc in his Nurtlicru Gaudinn group. But here, ns in all moun- 
tainous tracts, dialectic rnrintiuiis nro numerous, eneli considcrahio 
mountain range separating two forms of speech svhieh dilTer in ii 
greater or less degree. Thus the 3Inndi people call their dinleut 
Mnudinli, tho Kuin people, Kuinki. Gaddi is spoken bytheiii- 
hahitaiits of tlio range svhich divido Kangra from Clinniba, and 
Hiiidiiri by tlio people of tbo lower bill states. Tho eharncter «i«ed 
is tho Tlidhuri or Tniikri of the hills, but tho only litomluro that 
tho Iniiguagc appears to (visfocs iiegius and ends uUh a small but 
interesting eollectiori of rlin|isadies in prniso of Itdjti J.sgat Singh 
(A. D. 1G50) by a Kditgra Lard called Gainbbir Itdi (J. A. S. B., 

]!i75, p. 102). In iiis District Census Report for 18S1, tho Deputy 
Commissioner writes 

“ The (halccts spoken are Tarions, as may be pjes'cd from a glance 
at the list of principal tril»c«. The Oaddid, Ka«hmiri«, LaWinns and 
Valley people are mostly nnintelligilile to one another, so far m their own 
pnriionlar bangungc or ilinlcct goei, (liongli there is a common colloquial 
which mar be styled Palidrl, for want of a lietter name, wliieli is generally 
Understood by all. I have taken some trouble to collect some of the wonls 
u«f'l in onlinary conrersation, atid am satisfied that the dialect which 
generally prevails i« distinctly .Snn«krit!c in its origin ; ns is also tho 
character, though the latter is quite di«linct from any chnrncler nsed in tho 
plains, and cannot be decijihercNl except hy inlinhilants of the dislricl.’’ 

Tlic Iniignncos of tho Kdin sub-division nro furthor discussed 
in Part II. 

Tablo Ho. XIII gives slntistics of cdac.siion ns nscerlninctl nt 

(lio Census of 1881 forcncli religion 
nml for tho tofni popuintioii 
of each luhtil. 3’lm figtires for 
female cdiicntion are nrohably very 
imperfect indeed. The figures in 
tho margin show tho number cdii- 
ented nmong e.very 10,OUO of each 
sex nccording to tho Census 
Ilctunis. Slntistics regarding tho 
nlteiidanco nt Qoverument niid 

* }Ir. Lyatl, however, wlio |iro1inbIy hnqwa more llinn nnybryly etvn of tlip jmjo- 
nie of the I'unjSb Iitllv, llitntv that Ihe jasjjiln of Kdngra preqaT, av divttnet from 
Kdla, appnmclj Imtii In raeo and iangua^ nearer to the western or Uogra than W 
the eastern or Pahirt group. 
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Aided schooU ’ ttill ' bo found in 
TnbleNo. XXXVII. T)ie distribu* 
tion of tbo scholars at these scliools 
by religion and tlic occupations of 
their fathers, ns it steod in 1881 - 82 , 
are shown in the margin. The 
figures, honroror do not include the 
statistics for tlio two Aided Mission 
schools, nor those of the Kurpur 
District school as the required information is not avnilnhle. 

Appcnroncc. Tile hill people are a good-looking race. Their complexion is 

fair and the expression is almost invariably mild and prepossessing. 
Their features are delicate and well-formed. In stature they seldom 
exceed the middle size, and cannot compare with the inliabitants of 
the plains for vigor and manly strength. The gradations of caste 
are strongly marked in the appearance and aspect of the people, and 
the higher the social position the more pure and elevated become the 
features. Among the firdhmnns and llnjputs there are generally to 
be found the distinguishing marks of a long and unsullied descent, 
and their faces bear the impress of true nobility. The ngrionltural 
classes are less refined and attractive, but they all possess the 
amiable and ingenuous expression which is characteristic of the 
whole race. 

Mnnnors nnd To a prepossessing appearance the hill people add the charm of 

oiiBrnotur. simple and nnsopbisticated manners. In address they are at onoo 
ojien nnd good-humoured, and at the s.irao time obedient and respect- 
ful. They are not very familiar with the amenities of speech, and 
may sometimes offend an o.ir habituated to tlio fulsomo phraseology 
of Hindust&n ; but the error always proceeds from -rustic plainness, 
nnd never from inteutiounl discourtesy. Thoj’ nro extremely sus- 
ceptiblo to kindness or tbo reverse, A conciliatory domenuonr nt 
011C0 wins tbeir confidence, while n rude word, carelessly nttored, is 
often sufSeient to intimidate and repel them. To bo assailed with 
abuse is a grievous injury not to bo forgotten. Among equals, the 
exchange of contumelious epithets excites nn extraordinary varoxysm 
of anger, hardly to bo reconciled with their general milduess of 
demeanour. Abuse frequently lends to suicide ; nnd an abusive habit 
in nn official outweighs, in popular estimation, his good qualities of 
whatever kind. The people are bashful and modest, never intruding 
unless encouraged. A gesture is quite sufficient to keep them at 'a 
distance. They are siiBpicions, nild long in yielding their coufideuce. 
To a stranger they are very reserved ; and will, as much ns possible, 
abstain from the court of n new official till his character is thorough- 
ly displayed. On the other hand, when onoo they nro conciliated, 
there are no bounds to Uieir dovotion. As at first they are distrust- 
ful nnd sliy, so nt last they surrender Iboinseivcs without restraint. 
The^ are iinturnlly an nfiectionntc nnd gentle race. They Inave . no 
. daring, nor aspirations after independence, hut delight ratlior to 
place themselves under nnUiority, nnd yield implicitly to an influence 
which they admire nnd respect. They are prone to litigation, rcsort- 
ing to the law courts on the most trivial bcc.nsions. ‘ There is ho 
vigour nor manliness of sentiment. Their disposition was formed to 
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ober, tind Je nlmn^l fpmininn from its innnto dpjvpndptiM. An niliior* Chapter HI, fi.' 
rnoj* to trijjh i« a r«'ninrfcnlil«' n«il mMt lnHintimbh* fi'atiiro in th'-ir _ , . 

character. Hi" Si'tlb’tnml Oi1ir4*r rwoni» that in tin* fivp yrar* onsLlfo 

linrinc r.Iiirli lir Imii ciiarpr of ih" «!i»lripl, oftn inabin'r Jin' nllow- 
ssnrp tor natural party l>)a», iip conlii ►carwly recall a ^in}:lc iiiaianro ^cHwctcr.^ 
rf a wfilftilly fa!»i' nr prptaripatin:; wiinf««. In their (Iealin;*a 
amnnj th?tn*elrr«s thoaame piiritr of manner prerniN. Tli»y rcMom 
to writletj acri'^inent*, and n inan’a wnnl i* accepted arilli aa 
iittle iifiilation a« hi* l«on»t. To tin* qnalitr of veracity may lie 
mJ<i<“i the frail of hr.nrrly ami fniolity to their employer* ; ior, tvhilo 
thcfi i* not uncommon in the hilU. it l» eonfined to tli’o lotte«l c!a»»e«, 
and eouJuctrt! on the mo»t iriflintr oM'I in«iciiilicant reate. Tho 
fiJrtitv of the hilt jieople «« w«ll niiclerrlooci thrun^Iiotit tho I’anjih, 
ami ail the chief Sil:h SinlAr* have rhown their appreciation of ihi-* 
qnality hy employing hiltmen in tho rnci«t rc'jiotniblf' ritiiation* 
f.t-'iiit their perroti*. Kmployei! in rcrvtco, they are allenlivo nml 
tlirifty. Tliey rcii^t all tcmptaiinn, rehloin, if ever, pve way to 
tlehafseherr. ant! return to tlK-if lioiiit"« with the well>earne<l prohlA of 
h<me«{ <j’rtitmle, Lil:e alt hi«hlan<ler*, they are eTee«!in«ly altaeli- 
*■<1 to their native liilU ; few eemrnl to ttmlrrtakorervtre in tho plain* ; 
ami oulof fhe»e few fcarcely one in ten j><M*o**e« rtinicient vigotir of 
Kidy or mint! to vtiilwiftml the chafl^^-* of climate nml the ardent 
n«j ir3tiAn» after homo. A* »ol<lii r*, they are not remarkahlo for ilarinjr 
or imj'etMon* hratert, Imt they are valnaUo for quiet, nnflitirhino 
com ago. a j'alirnt endiiranee of fati^nc, ami for otJerJy and well* 
cundnetod halit* in cantoitment*. 

TJioy are lirelr and ^;eo<l-tenipere,l, fond of fair* and ptihlin 
a)i«emhUe», ond willi more preten«ion« to rotxiral la«|e than i* M»iml 
in India. TJ.»ir ?one« have a riniple cadmpe, plra»in" oven to n 
rnliivaleil ear, Tli'ir *im}dicUy incline* them to he cnduloii*, and 
they faitly l>eef<me the dn|-o« ol any dr»ij;iiinj; fellow who widie* to 
imi>o*e npen them. TJii» farlUiy of di«j>o»ition ha* frrqiioiilly Iwon 
lahen advantace of hj awimller* and ulmrper*, who, under tho 
j,iT*-,natir-a nf (•orernmeiit oHirinl*, have rohhed hm)«o* and carried 
e.nt Ih'-ir rolieme* of negmiidi^omeiil. A few nrlfnl woni* nro 
r iiflirh til to r.ii'e a villa ee a{:nin»l their looilimato oflirer*. ],n*tlv, 
ih" itill I'eiijd" ate very rnperntition*. They (irmly helievo in wiicii* 
etafi, and tui" of ih*ir mo't ronnanl reprmrhe* nt>»in*t onr rule ?*, 
that there i« tw piitiielimont for xtiiehe*. Kvery inrident at nil out 
of tho finliiiftry rmir*e, tnoh n» the death of a yoiin;; man, or the 
eettstion of mill; in a hiifialo, i« n»crihr«l nt onoe |t> aii[>ornntnr.at 
cante.. They will not ri-t out on tho mo»l common oxpeiliilon tmr 
tindertafce any duly wilhont (ir*l conaiiltinj; a Iltiiliman. Tliey l.nvo 
tlwir Jo'diy Mid nnlmhy month* and day*. Mnrrmf;e» nro itilordiol* 
e-l in roh,'n;ei, jthadon, nml A •!!«;, or four month* in the year. 
h\atiirdaY* and \V*dn» ‘dny* nro projdiioii* day* for j;oin« toward* 
the »oulli, Thnrjiday to the north, {'innlay* amlTuo*dny* to ihn i<a*i, 
end *n on. The fotirlh and oi;;hih tlay* of the iiifein arc full of 
di»i«t< r, and HO one would hopn an rtitcrprho on the*ednte«. The 
ptie»lly rta*», agiin, have an even deeper influrnre hero than in other 
part* of Itidi.*. JJe'idt* the tarter temple*, tin* tliiim* of lertcr 
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divinities nro innuinornlile, and almost ever}' lioiis'o possesses its 
Penates in llio shape of a Sidh or Kdw, a deity which is supposed 
to repel wiiclies and to propitiate fortune. Altogetlior, tlic impression 
left by experience of the character of the hill people is most favour- 
able. Tliey are honest, truthful, indiislrions, frugal, gentle, and 
good-liumoured, faithful to their employers and snbiniasiro to 
authorit}’. Against these virtues, there is little or notlnug to set off. 
The worst that oau he said of them is tiint they are superstitious, 
oasilj' misled, distrustful of strangers and litigious. Tables liTos. 
XL, XLI, and XLIl gtvo statistics of crime ; while Table No. 
XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and narcotic stimiilaots, 

Tlie following passage, designed by Mr. Lyall ns siipplomentnry 
to Uie account givon by Mr. Barnes (from whoso report the preced- 
ing paingrnphs have been taken) will liere find a fitting place : — 

“ Mr. Bomea Lna giron a description of the rnrions tribes and castes 
which for completeness and accuracy cannot possibly bo surpassed. 1 think 
it, however, worth while to add a lew particnlnrs ns to general difTcrcnccs ol 
customs and habits of life between Hindds of these liills and Hindds of tho 
Punjab ploins. In tho hills all castes, high and low, sacrifico goats (iairi 
iditia) at weddings, funerals, fcstlrnls, at hnrrcsttimc, ploughing time and 
ou all sorts of eceaslews. Iw Kdlw awd other oountTlcs among tho snowy 
ranges, tho sacrifice has a religious signification, and convoys a sense of 
purification ; hut this is not so evident in Kdngrn Proper. No such custom 
prornils in tho plains. All uiisfortuncs and sickness arc unirorsally attri- 
huted to the malice or spite (^kot, dogh) ot some demon, spirit or deceased 
saint ; so also tho belief In witches or magicians (den, dog&r) is nnircrsal. 

“Excepting widows, women of all classes cat meat: in the plains 
lUijpdt or Brdhmon women regard eating meat with horror. At weddings, 
ilesh and rice arc universally given to tho guests, instead of curds and 
sweetmeats ns below. All Sddras drink spirits and danco together at 
weddings, and all women, except parda nothin BdjpiHnis, nttend tho 
Melos or local fairs. At wedding feasts or other shuilar entertainments 
men of nil castes, from tho Br&hmnn to the Sfidra, will sit and cat together 
in one line (pangai) arranged strictly Recording to degree or rank. Pood 
is then handed down to all. On such occasions great quarrels constantly 
occur among Bajpfits about precedence, which often break up tho party 
entirely. 

“ In tho hills it is tho fathor of tho boy that sends an envoy to search 
for n bride for his son ; in the plains it is tho girl’s father that sonrehes for 
a husband for his daughter. It is a strict rnlointlio hills that tho bride’s 
tray-palanquin, or doln, must bo carried in front of that of tho bridegroom. 
In tlie hills little or no expense attends the muiltcd or, as it is called here, 
tho phirdghdrd, that is, the bringing tho wife for good and all to her hus- 
hond’s home. In the plains it is an occasion of great expense. Married 
women in the hills make a strict point of never patting off thoir hold or 
nose-ring ; on the other hand, tho putting on the bdld with concubinago is 
in itself marriage among tho Giraths and sorao others. 

^ " In the plains Bdjpfits many BAjpiits only. Hero caeli doss of 
Bdjpfits marries the danghtem of the class next below his own, and tlie lower 
class Bdjpiits marry tho dnuglilers of B&this, Thakars, or Ghirths. Henco tho 
proverb ‘ In tho seventh generation tho Ghirth’s daughter become so qncon.’ 

among tho first class or Jaikfiri Bajpfiis and Nagnrkotia 
Brahmans, batid-taffd, or exchanged bcirothnls, are very common, .and some- 
thing is neotly always given as a consideration for the brido. On tho otlior 
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him^, HSjputs of liigh family are licarily bribed to many, owing to tlio Chapter III B* 

feeling of pride whicli forbids n RAjpiit to many n danglitcr to any bnt a — * 

man of esnial or rather snivrior family of his own. The pKrention of in- ai^ HeM- 

fanticide, iwth in onr tctritorica and in Jammiit, now-.a-dnyi drives these Bions Luc. 

Rajputs to gve.at straits. JTot long ago a hlanhas Rajpiit, who had three Coalrast between 

daughters, not finding any son>in-lnw of sunieient rank according to liia ' hlUs*Bnd'pUins.'° 

notions, kept tlu-m all at home till tiier were quite old maids. 11c at last 

found an old bridegroom of ninety, who married two of the three at onco 

for a consideration, but died on the return journey home, so that the 

two brides came lack upon tlieir fnlheris hands. Shortly after the third 

daughter ran away with a {tustman or letter-carrier. In the hills. Knits 

and Mahnjans intermarry, though the fonner in the plains rank as Sfidras, 

and the latter ns Vai*yas. In the Gaddi villages Khnlris, Rnjputs, Rdthis 

nad Tliaknrs all intemiany, and in some places, for instance Kukti in Ilhnr- 

inaur, Rrahman Gaddis intennnny with Khntris. TItc Gaddis give dower 

in two fiinus, r/a., tiij, whicli goes to the husband, and phultmi, which is 

utriihtsn, or tlie wife’s role properly. Among them al«o the llh&t 

Jtraiimnns net as Achfiraj as well ns Pnda Parohits ; that i.s, they take 

funeral as well as marriage gifts or fees. 

“In liic hills the de.slh of old peojile is cclohrated hyn wake or funeral 
feast held after the tenth day, at which eating and drinking goes on in much 
the same way as at a wniding. Among Ghirths and some other Stidras it 
is also the em-iom for the amnections to bring sn effigy of the derensed in 
clay, doth, or wood to the hoa*e of mourning, nceompnnietl by drummers 
and mnsieians, and to try to di<pel the gloom which is supposeil to have 
settlH on the inmates by the most Ijoisterons tricks and the broadest jokes 
jio*sil!c. On the jt/rfo'day, that is eighteen days after the death or tiiere- 
atiouts, another fcart is held, and another goat is racriiiced. In the hills, ten 
clays aRrr n death, all tlic male kinsmen shave their heads ns a sign of 
Biouming, In the plains only vety near kin«men shave on the day of dcnlh. 

I-’ornierly, when a ItAja died, every inalo snhjecl shavisl his Iieail, and all 
the women put oil their oniamcnt*. In the political y'lijlr* the cu'toni is 
ffi far kept op at lea*t that one man in every family will shave when tho 
Raja dies. All tlie Gaddi', even tho«e who live entirely in Kfmgra, still 
shave when a lUja of Chainba dies ; the women pul oil their imse'rings, no 
meat is eaten for six months, and no marriages celebrated fora year. 

It is impossible to form ant’ snliafnclorT cstimnio of tho svcallli of Toverty or wcallh ol 

tbo commorcinl nnd imlnstrinl 
classes. Tho iigiivcs in ilto 
ninrgin show tho working' of 
theincomo (nx for tlio (inly 
two yenrs for which clotnils 
nrc nt’nii.'iblo ; nnd Tnhlo No. 

XXXIV gives stiilistics for 
the lirenso tnx for each yenr 
aincoitfl imposition. Thodis* 
trihnlion of licenses granted 
niitl fees collected in 1 880*81 
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nnd 18S1*S2 belw'cen towns of over nnd villages of inidcr .1,000 soiiln 

is shown in tho mnrgin. 
But iho numbers nilecU 
cd by’ tbesQ tnxes nro 
small. It mny bo sniii 
genornlly llmt n very 
largo proporlioD of tho 
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artisans in ilio towns are extremely; poor, while thbir fellows 
ill tiie villages are ecarcely less dependent upon the nature of 
the harvest th.an are the agriculturists themselves, their fees often 
faking the form of a fixed share of the produce ; while even whore 
this is not the case, the demand for their products necessarily varies 
with the prosperity of their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers 
should be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from the hides 
of the cattle wliich die in n year of drought. The circumstances 
of the agricultural classes are discussed below at the end of Section D. 


SECTION O.— OASTES AND TRIBES. 

Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and 
Iribes of the district, with details of sex and religion, while Table 
No. IXA shows the number of the less important castes. Some of 
the leading tribes, and especially those who are important ns land- 
owners or by position and influence, are briefly noticed in the following 
sections ; and each caste ivill be found described in Chapter VI of 
the Census Report for 1881. The Census statistics of caste were 
not compiled for taittUf at least in their final form. It was found 
that an enormous number of mere clans or sub-divisions had been 
returned ns castes in the schedules, and the classification of these 
figures under the main heads shown in the caste tables was made 
for districts only. Thus no statistics showing the local distribution 
of the tribes and castes are available. But the general distribution 
of the more important tribes, where not found throughout the district, 
is noticed in the following sections, and is shewn by Mr. Lyall's 
'figures quoted at pages 77 to 80. 

The following quotation from Mr. Lyall’s report shows tho 
nature of the institution of caste in the hill regions of Xtingra. 

“Till lately, tho limits of caste do not seem to have been so immutably 
fixed in tho hills os in tho plains. Tito RAja was tho fountain of honour, 
and could do much as he liked, lhave hoard old men quote instances 
within thoir memory in which n Rdja promoted a Girth to bo a Rdthi, and 
a Thakar to be a Rdjpdt, for ecrvico done or money given ; and at 
the present day the power of admitting back into casto fellowship persons 
put under a ban for some grovo act of defilement, is a source of income to 
the j&girdar Rdjns. I bclievo that Mr. Oampbcll, the present Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, hos assorted that tlicro is no such thing ns a distinct 
Rdjpdt stock ; tliat in former times, before casto distinctions had become 
crystallized, any tribe or family Whoso ancestor or head roso to royal rank 
became in time Rdjpdt. 

“ This is certmnly the conclnsion to which many facts point with regard 
to tho B&jputs of those hills. Two of tho old royal and now ossontially 
UAjpdt families of this district, viz,, Kotlehr and Bangdhnl, are said to bo 
Brdhman by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in Kdngrn tho son of 
a Rdjpdt by a low-cnsto woman takes plocc as a Rdthi : in Scordj and other 
places in tho interior of tlio hills I have met families calling ihcmsolvcs 
Rdjpdts, and growing into general acccptanco as Rdjpiits, in their own coun- 
tiy at least, whose only claim to tho title wos that thoir father or grand-' 
father wm the offspring of a Kanctni by a foreign Brahman. On tho bor- 
der line in tho Himalayas, between Tliibet and India proper, any one can 
observe casto growing before his eyes ; the noble is changing into a RAjpfir, 
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the 'priest iftto a BrShman, iho'peashnt'into aJai, nod so' on dovrti'to tlio .chapter IH 0. 

bottom of the scale. The same process was, 1 bcliere, more or less in ' 

force in Kingra proper down to o period not very remote from to-day." Castes and TiibeSi 
And the remarks quoted in the following paragraph . show how 
exceedingly indefinite axe the lines of demarcation between the di&eient 
castes. 

The stetements given at pages 77 to 80 show the areas owned and Social and proptio- 
revenue paid by the several classes of castes in each pnroona as they 
hcood at the Settlement of 1867, The classification adopted is thus castes, 
described by Mr. Iiyall.: — 

. “ It will be seen that I have divided the Br&hmans and others into two 

grades in the statements. In Mr. Barnes’ acconnt of the population he 
makes refraining . from ngricoltare the line of distinction between first doss 
mid second class Brdlimans. I think it would be more accurate to put it 
ot refraining from plongbing ; there are many Br&hman families 
•who are too proud to plough, but very few who do not do every 
other kind of field work themselves. Now-a-dnys the some may he 
•said, trith nearly equal truth of the better Bdjpdt families. The 
•Sfians, or first grade Rdjpdts, are the members of the 22 royal houses, 
of whom a list is given in Mr. Barnes’ paragraph 263, and of a few other 
houses, such ns the Manhds, Sonkla, Bangahlia, Chohnn, and Bnhtor clans, 

•all of which, cither now or at some former time, have had a Bdja at their 
•head in some part of Northern India. 

“ The Bdjpdt dans of the second grade might more properly bo called 
first grade Thakars : among the most distinguished and numerous of them 
ore the Habrols, the Bliotwdls, the Indaurids, the Ndngles, the Gnmbaris, 
the Bdnes, the Bdnidls, the Bdndts, the hlailes. They marry their daugh- 
ters to the Midns, nnd take daughters in marriage from the Bdthis. In 
'tlio statoments most of the Thakars have been entered os second doss 
Kdjpdts, and a few as first class Sddros. Most of the Thakars entered 
' in thie lost class might more properly have been classed as Bdthis. The 
Ndrpnr Thakars are all no better than Bdthis. A Thakar, if asked on 
what way he is better than a Bdthi, will say that his own manners and 
,sodnl customs, particularly in respect of selling daughters, marrying 
brother’s widow, &c., are more like thoso of the Midn class than those of 
the Bdtlus arc. Tlie best lino of distinction, however, is the marrioge con- 
nection ; the Midn will marry 'a Thakar’s daughter but not n Bdthi’s. The 
' Bdthi’s daughter marries n Thaknr, and her daughter can then marry a 
' Midn. No one calls himself a BAtlii, or likeS to bo addressed as one. Tho 
term is understood to convoy some degree of slight or insult ; the distinc- 
tion between Tliakar and Bdthi is, however, very loose. A rich man of a 
Bathi family, like Shib Didl Choudhri of Ohetrd, morries his daughter to 
nil impoverished Bdja, and his whole clan gets a Idnd of stop ond becomes 
Thaknr Bdjpdt. So again a Bdja out riding falls in lovo with a Fatidl 
girl herding cattle, and marries her, thereupon tho whole clan begins to 
' give its ^nghters to Midns. Tho whole thing reminds one of tho strug- 
gles of fomilics to rise in society in England, except that the numbera 
interested in the struggle are greater here, as a man cannot soporato him- 
self entirely from his clan, and must take it np with him or stay where 
ho is, and except that the tactics or rnlcs of tho game are hero stricter and 
more formal, and tho movement much -slower. 

“After the Bdjpdts come tho fomilics belonging to the Bes Bam, or 
‘ caste division. I have put the Khatrfs in this, as they are all traders and 
shop-keepers, but they claim to belong to the' Ghotrl Bam aud-to rank 
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•Chapter HI 0. RdjpiSts. The other enstes in this division are the Mnhdjnns, Kfiits, 

' ' Suds, end Knrirs, nil bankers, traders, and shop-kcejwrs. 

•Oastes and Tribes- “The Sddraa of the first grade comprise Thakars, Ildthis, and 

Social and pro- Knnets only. The moat important tribes among the second grade Sildros 
prietoy i^ortnnco nrg tho Girths, who much exceed any other tribe of the grade in numbers, 
”'ca^ra except in Nfirpur, where they are beaten by tho^ Jats. !Ncxt after the 
Girths and Jats in numbers come the Lohdrs, Kdis, Kumhdrs, and Tar- 
khdns, most of whom carry on their hereditary professions, though they 
also own land This is also tmo of the Knldls, the Darzis, the Bnterds, 
the Chimbis, the Jliiwars, and the Suniydrs. In this grade are also found 
the Sninis, the Hindd Gdjars, and the Kolis, who are purely agricultural 
tribes ; the Labdnas are also carriers and traders in grain. The Rhojkis, 
Gusdins, and Jogis, have or had some priestly avocations. The amount 
of land hold by hluliammadnns is very insignificfint. In ISTfirpur there , 
are a few Synds, Itdwnls, and Ardins ; in the other parganat the Gdjors 
are the only true landholding class among Muhammadans, though some 
artizans calling themselves Sheklis (in origin converts from among the 
lowest castes of Hindds), hold small patches. 

“Among the Iffch or inferior castes of Ilindds, are tho Juldhaa, the 
Xnrnnnks, the Dhaugria, Chnmdrs, Snrdres and Domrds, whom other Hindds 
look upon as outcasts. Most of them eat the flesh of cows or oxen which 
die a natural death. 

“ Of the total cultivated area of Kdngra proper (oxcinsivo of the 
three unsettled jdgirt, for which I have no rctnrns of holdings) 
the Brdhmans of both grodcs own about 18 per cent; tho B&}pdts 
of tho first grade about C per cent. ; tlio Bdjpdts of the second 

f ade about 16 per cent. ; tho Khntrls, Mahdjans, KAits, Sdds, nnd 
nrdrs about 2 per cent. ; tho Tlmknrs, Rdthis, nnd Koncts about 37 
per cent ; tho second grade Sddrns about 19 per cent. ; tho Muhammadans 
about 1 per cent ; and the outcast Ilindd tribes about 2 per cent. Tlio 
second class Itdjpdts, os I have said, are really Thnknrs, Tho Thnkors 
and Rdthis, therefore, own between them about half tho country, as the share 
of tho Kanots in Kdngra proper is very small. 

Brdbmans. Tlie distingnishinv foaturo in tho popuintion of tho district is tho 

onormouB proponderauce of tho Hindu over tho hlulinmmadan 
element, the latter being represented only by isolated colonies of im- 
migrniits, while the mass of the population has preserved the ancient 
faitii in a manner wholly nnknowii in tho plains. This circumstance 
lends a peculiar interest to the study' of the Hindu tribes of tho district, 
their caste divisions nnd customs, for which study fortnnatelv there 
is ample material in the reports of Messrs. Barnes nnd Ly.nll.* 
According to a general, tbongh now exploded, impression, tho Brfli- 
man caste is a homogonous whole, whose members, knowing no 
internal distinctions amongst themselves, are united in one vast 
conspiracy against tho social nnd religious liberty’ of the “ inferior 
castes.” As illustrating the real state of the case, Mr. Barnes’ 
account of the ramifications of Brdinnnn caste in this dislrict isa 
valuable contribution to tljo existing store of information. The 
Brainpans of Kangra proper number nearly ono-sixtli of the 

• Mr. Barnes’s Keport (paragraphs 263—294) from which tho foBowingpnm- 
grft|)h8 are quoted ntmost vcrbatiiuy contains a peculiarly xalunble BUtntnary of infor- 
mation, the accuracy and completeness of which is further vouched for by Mrs Lyall 
ftt paragraph 72 of hia report. 
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below Hiem, bnt norcr reciprocating tbo fnvonr, and tbns tlie chain 
is extended until the Inst link is attained. Taken ns ii whole, tlicy 
are all counccted ; for each class ^ives brides to the one above 
and receives from the one iintnedintely below them. Thus, in the 
last grade, tho male members have a limited field whence to select 
wives, for there are none below them to extend their range ; and 
in the highest grade the difficulty is to obtain an eligible husband, 
for there are none above them worthy to espouse their daughters. 
Xiie same cause among the Rajput tribes has been the chief iuccii- 
tivc to female infanticide; but, to their .honour be it said, tiio 
Nngnrkotias were never accused of tiiis crime. On the contrary, 
they rear their danghters with tender care, and on their marriage 
impoverish themselves to confer a dowry worthy of their name 
and exalted caste. So far do they carry tlieir scruples to exonerate 
tlie bridegroom from all expenses, tliat they refuse to partake of any 
liospit-ility at the liands of the son>in-Iaw, and will not oven drink 
■water in the village wliere he resides.* 

Tho purer Brahmans, who abstain from agriculture, by no 
means restrict themselves to sacerdotal duties ; they will hold land, 
though they will not consent to cultivate it; they lend money, 
engage in service, discharge village offices sncIi ns that of lam- 
hariikr or palwdn, and will enter on almost any secular pursuit 
■which promises a suhsistence. , Tho majority of them knon* no 
language exeopttlie current dialect of the.hills. Some are sufficient* 
ly acquainted with the Sanskrit character to road tho texts appoint- 
ed for certain ceremonies ; bnt few indeed are entitled to rank ns 
j^ndiis, or persons learned in the Hindd scriptures. Tlie hill 
Br&hman will not associate witli tho same caste from tlie plains. 
Both profess mutual distrust, and neither will partake of bread 
cooked by tho other. The hill Brahman eats flesh, whieh the 
Brahman of the plains religionsly eschews. He is still regarded 
with considerable reverence. The usual salutations from all ciasses, 
tho king or the peasant, are Pair paunde (I fall at your feet), 
or Mata tehte (I touch my forehead in submission.) In return- 
ing these courtesies, the Br&hman says As{r Bahan to the higlier 
class, such as Rajputs, and Charanji kalido to the other castes who 
are wortliy of any racognition at all. Besides tlie Brahmans 
already alluded to, many of tho Gaddis, or shepliords of tho 
higher hills (ns to whom, see below) are Braiimans. These aro 
found associating with Khntris and men of other castes, all known 
by tlie common name of Gnddi,t and all sharing one common 
profession, pasturing their flocks among tho slopes of tho Dhaola 
Dhar. 

An interesting disenssion of the origin of the various Brahman 
tribes of India will bo found in Dr. Hunter’s book upon Orissa.J 
Speaking of tlie Himalaya Brdlimaiis, with special reference to tliis 
district, ho finds traces of threo distinot elements, tho Gaddis, tho 


* This, however, is by no means peculiar to this or any class of Brahmans, The 
custom is found throughout tho Province. > 

t Oaii, from Oaiariyd, a Hindi word for shepherd, from Qidar, a ewe. 
Yol.I„pp. 212-266. ' 
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Castes and 

Goudal, and are shown twice over. 


' 

Xrihes. 


of JlaJptiU. 


EfijliAts. 

Fanltna ... ... 

... .a,4cri 

Mftnhjs 

„ ... 2,058 

Pathlll ... 

... core 

Atbnrndl ... 

... 1,433 


.Tnsw£I ... ... 

... 2,289 

Iiidauria ... 

. ... 1.5.-.8 


Ohnuliftn ... ... 

... 1.13C 

PntnriKl ... 

... 1,374 


Hndir^l ... ... 

... 

ChnmMl ... 

, ... 2,»GS 


Chnrmtin... ... 

... 7.ar,8 

Enm&wat... 

. ... 1,809 


BidI 

... 1.593 

SftbU 

. ... 1,097 


Enloch ... 

... 3,038 

K«ti 

... 1,220 


Gonclnl ... ... 

Golciid ... 

... 17,1S4 
... 8,035 

Kohcrc ... 

... 1,850 


Any mombdr of a royal liousc, botoTi«rin» to tbo Dogra circio 
of principalities across the Bavi, or to tbo Jnl.andlinr circle on this 
side of the river, is essentially Rajpbt. Those also with whom they 
condescend to marry are included nndcr this bononrablo entegorj-. 
The name is assumed by many other races in the hills, but by the 
general feeling of the country the appellation of Eajpiit is the legiti- 
mate right of those only to whom it is here restricted. The follow- 
ing is a list of the Dogra and Jalandhar Chiefs, with the designation 
of their clans, derived itsiinlly from the names of the countries over 
which they once exercised dominion : — 


Zift of Royal Clan*. 


JaLAKDiiAn Cincnn. 

HoonA CinoLU. 

Country. 

Clan. 

Country, 

Clan. 

Chninb,3 ... 

Ndrput 

Golcr 

n.iUlrpur 

Stlm 

Jnsvrdn 

Kdnarn 

Kotlclir 

Unndl 

Biikct 

Kaiu 

Obnmidl. 

Pntlidnin. 

Golcrin. 

D.3dtrdL 

Stbnt 

Jnsnrdl. 

Rntoch, 

Koticlirin 

Mnndidl. 

Bukclcr. 

Koli. 

Chnmba ... 

En^nli 

niindii 

Mnnkot 
Eindritltn ... 
Jniruiitn ... 
Sumbn 

Jnmu 
niiotl 
Kisbtnwdr 
Undrnwdr ... 

CbnmiAI. 

Hilnurin. 

Dliadwnl. 

Mnnkntin. 

lUiidmI. 

Jpsrnutin. 

Bnnil)inl. 

.Tninurrdl. 

Eliott. 

Kixbtn'drin. 

Budrawdrin. 


It will bo observed that the Chaniba principality ranks in cither 
group, the reason being that the territory is divided by the Hivi. The 
origin of some of the clan designations is not immediately apparent. 
Por instance, the Ntirpur famil}' aro called Patlidnias, the Datarpur 
race Dadwdls, and so on. I'lio Dndwdls are called from Dadn, a fort 
on the Bids, now belonging to Siba, from whence they seceded. 
JHatoch, the clan appellation of the Kdngra house, is taken from the 
ancient name of the principality. The Bilanrins deduce their n.amo 
from Bildwnr, a term promiscuously used with Bisauii to represent 
their country. 

The descendanis of all these noble houses are distinguished by 
the honorary title of Mian, When accosted by their inferiors, they 
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receive t1)o pecniinr salutaiion of /at i7/a, offered to no other aaste. OhapteilllrO’ 
Among themselves the same salutation is interchanged. The inferior, (jast^and 
for there are endless gradations even among the Mians, first offers Trities- 
tlie salutation, and tlie courtesy is usually returned. In former days 
- great importance was attached to this salutation j unauthorized 
assumption of the privilege was punished ns a misdemennoiir by heavy 
lino and imprisonment. The Hsj.'i, however, conld extend the honour 
to high-born Rajpdts not strictly' bolonsing to a royal clan, such, for 
instance, ns the Sonhlas or the llinnhas. Any deviation from the 
austere rules of the caste was snfiicicnt to deprive the offender of the 
salutation, and the loss tvas hantamount to excommunication. The 
Rajputs delight to recount stories illustrating the value of this honour 
and the vicissitudes endured to prevent its nbnso. The Baja Dhiau 
Singh, the Sikh Minister, himself a Jamnwal Minn, desired to extort 
the Jflt 27/a from Bijn Blr Singh, the fallen chief of Nurpnr. He 
held in Jus pos.session the grant of a valued at Rs. 25,000, duly 
signed and scaled by Knnjit Singh, and delayed presenting the deed 
until the Nurpur chief should hail him with this coveted salutation. 

But Blr Singh was a Raja by a long line of nneestora, and T)hiau 
Singh was a Raja only’ by' favour of Ranjit Singb. Tho hereditary 
chief refused to compromise his honour, and preferred beggary to 
affluonco rather than accord the Jai Dia to one who by tlie rules 
of the brotherboed was his inferior. Tho derivation of the phriiso is 
said to bo from tho words i/ht (victory) and Deh (king), the expression 
being equivalent to Five le Itoi, orHail ihe king. 

A Mi5n, to preserve his name and honour unsullied, must sornpn- 
lonsly'observes four fundamental maxims : — lie mnst never drive the 
plough; he must never give his daughter in marriage to an inferior, 
nor ni.arry himself much below his rank ; bo mnst never accept money 
in exchange for tlie betrothal of his daughter; and his female house- 
hold mnst observe strict seclusion. Tho projudico against the 
plough is perlinps tho most inveterate of all ; that step_ can 
never he recalled. The offender at once loses the privileged 
salutation ; he is reduced to the second grade of Rajputs, no Mi&n 
will marry his daughter, and he must go a slop lower in the social 
8.c.alc to get a wife for himself. In every occupation of life ho is 
made to feel liis degraded position. In meetings of the tribe and at 
marriages, Rajputs iindefilcd by tbo plough will refuso to sit at 
meals with tho haUhah or plough-driver, ns he is oontomptnonsly 
styled ; and ninny, to avoid tho indignity of exclusion, never appear 
at imblic nssemhlios. This projndico against agriculture is ns old 
ns tho Hindu religion. Some say it is sacrilegious to laoovato the 
bosom of mother earth with an iron ploughshare; others declare 
that tho offence consists in suhjecting sacred oxen to labour. The 
]irobnblo reason is that tho legitimate weapon of tho military class 
is tho sword ; tho plough is tho badge of n lower walk in life ; and 
tho cxchniigoof a noble for a rudor profession is tantamount to a 
rcnunciaiiou of the privileges of ensto,* 

* Tlie olijeetion is to the plntglt, A snndo at other tmplcincnt is not iinflor n 
• iiimilnr ban. KiinibiMTi o£ lliljp&ts have tauvi) to woik iu the lea plantations wat'io 
the ploiigti is not u'-cd. 
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The gil>. aF a daughter to one of an inferior caste is scarcely a 
more pardonable olfeiico than ngricuUiire. Even llanjlt Singh, in 
the height of his prnspprit3' and power, felt the force of this preju- 
dice. Tlie Raja of Kongra dpeerled his liercdilai-}' kingdom rather 
than all}' his sisters to Dhian Singh, Iiiinself a Mian of the Jainii 
sfoek, bntnot (ho equal of the Katocli piiiice. Tito Rajputs of 
Kathgarh near Niirpur voliintaril3’ sot fire to their houses and immo- 
lated their female lelatircs to aroid the 'disgrace of Ranjit Singh’s 
alliance ; and when Midn Padnia, a Pathania, married his daughter 
to the Sikh inoiiarch, his brethren, undeterred by the menaces of 
Ranjit Singh, deprired him and his immediate connexions of the 
Jai Dla, and to this day refuse to associato with his descendants. 
The seclusion of their women is also maintained with serero strict- 
ness. The dwellings of R 4 j])utB can always be recognised by ono 
familiar with the country. The houses aro placed in isolated positions, 
cither on the crest of a hill which commands approaches on all sides, 
or on the verge of a forest sedulously preserved to form an impene- 
trable screen, W’hcrc natural defences do not exist, an artificial 
growth is promoted to afford the necessary privacy. In front of 
their dwellings, removed about fifty paces from the house, stands the 
matidi or vestibule ; beyond whoso precincts no one unconnected 
with the hou.sohold can venture to intrude. A privileged stranger 
who has business -ndth the master of tlie house may b}’ favour 
occupy the vestibule, bub even this concession is jealously' guarded, 
and only' those of decent caste and respectable cbarncter aro allowed 
to come even thus -far. A remarkable iustnuce of the extremes to 
wbicli ibis seclusion is carried is recorded by Mr. Barnes ns linving 
occurred within bis experience. A Kntocli’s bouse in tbo Mnudi 
territory' accidentally caught fire in broad day. Tlicre ' was no 
friendly' wood to favour the esenpo of tho women, and rather than 
bravo tbo ])ublie gaze ibey kept their apartments and were sacrificed 
to a liorriblo death. Thoso who wish to visit their parents must 
travel in covered p.ahinquins, and those too poor to affoid a con- 
veyance travel by night, taking unfrequented roads llirongh thickets 
and ravines. 

It is melancholy to ECO with what devoted tenacity the Rajput 
clings to theso deep-rooted prejudices. Their emaciated looks and 
coarse clothes attest the vicissitudes tlioy have undergone to maintain 
their fancied purity. In tho waste land which abounds in llie bills 
a livelihood is offered to tlioso who will cultivate tlio soil for their 
daily' bread ; but this nlteriiativo involves a forfeiture of their dearest 
rights, and they would rather follow any' precarious pursuit tlmu 
submit to the disgrace. Some lounge away their time on tlio tops 
of the mountains, spreading nets for tho capturo of liawks ; many 
a day tl»ey watch in vain, subsistiiig on berries n«»d on game acci- 
dentally entangled in their nets ; at jnst wlion foitnno grants them 
success llicy' despatch the prize to tlicir friends below, ulio tame 
and instruct tho bird for tho purpose of sale. Others will stay at 
home, and pass their time iu sporting oitlier with a hawk, or, if tlioy 
can affoid it, with a gnn ; one Rajput beats the bushes, and the 
other carries tho hawk ready to bo sprung after any' quarry' tlia 
rises to the view. At the close of the day', if they' haro been success 
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fill, <]io}' c.vr!inn£:c (Ii 6 p'nme for n fittio tncnl, nnil ilins prolong 
oxiftoiicc over another npnn. Tlio ninrksinnn armed with a gun will 
sit lip fur wild pigs returning from tiia fteida, and in tho same mtiii- 
iicr harter-s flesh for the necessaries of life. However, the prospect 
of st.arrntinn has already driven many to iako to tho ploiigli, and tho 
ninnlicr of seceders daily increases. Onr administration, though 
just and liberal, has a lovclling tciidoncr ; acrrico is no longer to 
be procured ; and to many tho stern nitemnttre has arrived of taking 
to agriculture and securing coinparativo comfort, or enduring tlio 
pangs of limigcr and death. So long ns any resonreo rcimiius tho 
I'ntnl step will be postponed, but it is c.isy to foresee that tlio struggle 
cannot bo long protracted ; necessity is a hard task-master, and 
sooner or later the ]>rossiiro of want will ovontnally overcome tiic 
Ecrujiles of the most bigoted.* 

Each clan comprises numerous suit-divisions. As the family 
increased, indiridiinls left tlio court to scttlo on soino cstato in tlio 
country, and tiu-ir de.secndnnls, though slill retaining llie gcncrio 
appellnlioii of the race, nro farther distingnished it}* the namo 
of tlic estate willi which tiicy are more immediately identifled. 
Sometimes, thoiigli not so frequently, tho designation of tho 
ancestor Airiiisiies a surnamo for his posterity. Thus, among 
till) Fathaiiins or Nurpnr Mi&ns, there nro tivoiity-two recog- 
nized suit-divisions; tho Golcrins nro distrihntcd into thirteen 
distinct tribes; tho Katocli clan has four grand divisions, oncli of 
wliich includes other snhoidinnto denominations. A Rdjpiit in- 
terrogated by 0110 wlio iio thinks will nndoratnnil tlicso reflned 
disiiiictions will give tho name, not of his clan but of his patrony- 
mic. To a stranger lio gives no detail, but ranges iiimsclf nndor 
the general nppcllntinn of Kslialrij-n or Rajput. 

Kext to tlio royal clans in social importnneo nro tbo.so races 
with whom they nro coniiecicd by marriage. Tho honour of tlio 
nlliaiice draws them iilso williiii the cxcliisiro circle. It is not easy 
to iiidii'atc tho lino which separates tho Rajput from tho clans 
imniedi.atcly below liim, known in tho hills by tbo appellation of 
Tiiakarf and Ratlii. The Ulidii wonlil restrict tbo term llajpiit to 
iliosc of royal descent ; wliilo tlio U&tlii natnraily seeks a broader 
definition, so ns to include his own prclonsions. Tlio limit boro 
given on tbo nntlinrity of Mr. Barnes is probably jnsl ; and tboso 
only nro legilimatoly entitled to rank ns Rajputs wbo nro tboinsoivca 
tbo members of a* royal clan, or nro connected in marriage with 
thcm.f Among tlicsc tribes tlio most eminent nro tbo Mnnlids, 
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• Jlr. t!artii-s’ wards arc hero quoted .ss llicy stand ; but It must lie rfuieuibcrccl 
they were wrlUtai Incnly yc.i™ ago j and 20 ye.sni have worbr*! a grc.st cbnngu. Tho 
fullnwlnt* is friini Mr. I.yiifr* IIc|)orl : " la Mr. Hnrncs* ncrount ot tbo populatinn bo 
ainfci s rofr.siiilii); from n^rriciilturc tho lino nf distinction between tbo tint and sveond 
class of llrMimans. I tliini: It would be more aecnrnte to put It at refratning from 
ploitphliig. Tiicrc arc many Ilriibmnn fainllics wbo ore ton proud to plougb, lint very 
few wbo do not do any other kind of field work tbcmscJres. jfoiva-datft thetamn 
may hr mid trilh nrarly njiial frulk r/ Ihr J/dJjiiit /antUlri.” 

t The Tbnkars coustituto Die biglicr grnifes of the group Ildlhi. See note fol- 
low ing. 

t Tiic sliding srale cslablisbcd by this dtsitneiinn is well illustrated by tho 

{ las-nKC exlractisl from Mr. Lynil's Ileporl, and ninady quoted in the discuFstoii oC 
lit classilicd fixates fur cosU-s (i>i>gc 76.) 
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Chapter m, 'C. Jaridl and Sorikla llajpuis. The two former aro indeed briinclics 

of tlio Jamuwal clan, to wliicli they are considered' but little in- 

ferior. They oocasionally receive the snliitation of Jai Dta and 
very few of them engage in agrienitiire. Another class of Rajputs 
d^ Rfeat distinction in the bills are the descendants of ancient 

^ ' petty chiefs or iPoiias, whose title and tciiiire is said to have preceded 

that of the Ttdjas themselves. These potty chiefs have long since 
been dispossessed, and their holdings absorbed in . the larger prin- 
cipalities. Stilt the name of Rdna is retained, and their alliance 
is eagerly desired by the Midns. The principal' families are those 
of Chari, Giro, Kanbiari, Pathidr} Habrol, Sumbar, Dndwdl, and 
other localities. Besides these, the following races occupy a high 
rank : — The Indauria, M.alhotar, Salaria, Harchanuar, Ladhiarach) 
Fatial, Chib, Jaral, Blmgalia and others wliich it would be tedious 
to record. All these tribes nifcct most of the customs of Rajputs. 
They select secluded spots for their dwellings, immure their women, 
are very particular with whom they marry or betroth in marriage, 
but have generally taken to agriculture. In this particular consists 
their chief distinction from the Ulians. 


Euihis niia Gliimths. The Rat his muster a large uumber. They -are essentially an 
agricultnral class, and prevail throughout the Ntirpur and Hnuilrpur 
talisfls. The Rathis and the Ghiraths constitute the two gieat 
cultivating tribes in Kangra proper and the hills below it, where they 
fill much the same position ns do the ICanets (compare Part II, ) in 
the parts to the oast. In all level and irrigated tracts, whorovet the 
soil is fertile and produce c.xubcrant, the Gliirntbs abound ; while 
in the poorer uplands, whore' the crops are scanty and the soil 
demands severe labour to compensate the husbandman, the Rathis 
predominate. It is as rare to find a Rathi in the Valleys as to meet 
u Ghirath in the more secluded hills. Each class holds ])osscssion of 
its peculiar domain, and the different hahits and associations created 
by the different localities have impressed upon each caste a peculiar 
physiognomy and character. The Rathis generally are a robust and 
handsome race ; their features are regular and well-defined ; their 
colour usually fair ; and their limbs alblctio ns if exercised and 
invigorated by the stubborn soil upon which their lot is thrown. 
On the other hand, the Ghirath is dark and coarso-fontiircd ; his 
body is stunted and sickly ; goitre is fearfully prevalent among 
bis race; and the reflection occurs to the mind that, however teem- 
ing and prolific the soil, however favourable to vegetable life, the 
air and climate .arc not equally adapted to the development of the 
human frame. The Rathis are attentive and careful agrciulturists. 
Their women fake littlo or no part in the labours of the field. 
In origin they belong neither to the Rajput nor to the Sudra classj 
but are apparently an amalgamation of both. Their ranks are 
being constantly increased by defections from the Rajputs, and by 
illegitimate connections. The ofi'spring of a Rajpiit father, by a 
Sudra mother would bo styled a Rathi, and accepted ns such b}' the 
brotherhood. The sects of the Rathis are innumerable ; no one could 
render a true and faithful catalogue of them. Thoj' arc as numerous 
as the villages they inhabit, from which indeed their distinguish- 
ing names arc generally derived. A Rathi is cognisant only of the 
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frrS* wliii’li immiwlintoly fsttrroiinil Ji!m. Tlici* fiirni n socioly qiiilo 
Miflifirat for Ii 5 « ftov xianf*, nn-l In* lian lluto iilo.a of llio oxtntt 
ami of lii* tr 5 lM». Tlio ]ii:;tii<r soolx cmlv aro praonilly 

TiixV.ir’*. Tiip<o .nro jiffrouijHl at Iwiii*; c.nllod ItnliiU, nltlioiipli 
tliojr do iu>l ntT'*cl to l>o piiro Itiiiail*!. Tlio poiuirally n««itiiin 

thrt thtv.xJ of n*t«. Tli-'y avoid tviito, and nro ostri'inely trinpcrntc 
and frnpal in tlipJr linljil*. Tlioy t.xfco inoiioy for tln-ir il:ii>phlen<, or 
j'xclianKO tliom ; n praclira rci>r<iltali>il hy tlio tfmtlras ninl imt conn* 
Ity tlio highpit c.'i'l". On llic do-xtli of .hi rld<‘r lirotlier, 
tip' ttiitow livo* tvitli (In* n^xt ItrolhiT, or, if alio leavox liix 1 tnii«c> 
ImlJ, li" ia fntitli>i t» roporiT liar va!ii>« fr«»m l!ii> Ini^b.md aln* ‘idorK 
AIloj:;<'tlicr, tlii* Ititlii* nro tlio Ih '«1 hill anlijivl.x of itiu Uoroniincnt ; 
til* ir «nnti*T« nro ainiplo, quid .md miallVctcil ; lli«y nm dorntrd 
to ncHmltiiro, not tiiiacqiiaiutisi with tlio U‘’0 of linns ; hone.>>t, manly, 
iiiJii^trioiia nnd lojnl. 

Tiio Ghimlhsor Chiiipx (tho laltor draJpmtii'n hoinp moroly nnn. 
llior tinnt'i for (Sliimiln prov.-ilioil in tlo* iif*i,;hlioiirliO'wI of Niirjinr 
and llatitiiir, n» llilili i< pn'v.ali'iit for tlio aatno iipoplo in tlio Inwor 
hill> to till- imM) nrc oiiiodividrit iiilo iiiitnoroiH srria. Tlioro is a 
rointnon aoyiiip that tlioro ar<j JlfiO v.arioiio* of r.ico, nnd that llni 
atilodit-tsiniis of tho Ghiratlis nro tminlly o.xlon*ivc, TIio Oliirnilis 
]'ro lomiinto in tlio valtoys of ril.tin, Kaii^rn, and Ithilii. Tlioy 
nro fimiid np.niii in tlio ll,al IJiin or llarijnir valloy, nii'l aro ac.nt* 
loftd oNotrlirro in ovory oflho iliMrict, Koiii'rally jio<<i>«»inji 

till’ rioIii'«t lands and tlni ni'>«t opon apots in tho hill*. Tlio Gliirntha 
rank as Sjii Ita*, mid this fact apparoiitly nmnints for tlm loc:ililii>H 
wIi'Toin thoy aro foiitid, Tho ourn vnlloys, nlllmiiph coninin* 
in;; tho finosf hnds, nro nho tho only aoro‘*ihlp portions nflho hilU. 
Tlio iiK>r« refill' d cantos profern-'l tlm ndvnnlaprs of privacy and 
roehision, ihon;;li nocomiranhd hy a vtemcr foil nnd diniiiiisliod 
rrlnrn*. TJ)«y nlnndonod Iho fetlilo valhys to leu rnslidiniia classos, 
nli"i« wonuii woro iKil ashaimd to ho aeon nor to work in the nolda, 
nii'l tl'o nici wore not dopradcl Ityh"iop: jiri-«"'‘d ns [lortcn. Tho 
Ghir.Hhs arc a inoit itidofnlipnljh* and liaid working rnoc. Tlioir 
fi nil'* I.'indi yiefd dniihlo rrop«, .01111 thoy aro iiiros'anily rmploynl 
dnrinp th': whulc vo.or in the various processes of nsriciilliiro. An 
tlio rains ji't in, ifioy nro enpapod in plnotiiij; out tin; yoiinp rive, 
tio) j'lnjii'' C'^mniodity of itio volleys, I'or thin piirposn tlm lii'lds are 
norke i into innd, noarly two feet deep— an oponilinii in Mhicli llin 
woiiien f.oke n prnniincfit jnrt, ctandint; all d.oy in tlm field tip to 
lli'dr knees in mire, nitli their petticoats looiH’d to their waists. Tlm 
lire is iiihjeelrd to reveml weediiij;*, and, when re.ndy for tlm niekh', 
the women lii'lji to re.ap, rloid; and winnow tliupniin. The‘0 
latiiiiirs nie not conetnde.l hefnre tlm time foi winler nowinjpi, when 
a liniilnr, timneh perhaps liphler round of toil enmnieiires for 
aiKiiloT irop. In niMi(i<>n to tlm riiliivntion of their field*, tlm 
Ghir.itli women e.nrry wieel, vegelnhle*, iiinnpoes, milk nnd other 
prodii'-f* to the markets for sale, Tlm men ntn consinntly eeired 
fi>r foreid Intmiir or to r.arry liavpllem' loadn or to n'^sist 

in the eori«lriie(iini of pnhite hnihtinpe. Kroin these deltiiU it will 
li>> pi reeisrd that the Ghiinths have foM'nsy llmo of it, nnd their 
cinrpi' s and imv.ers of endiir.'iiifn must l«i most clniilie (olm.'irup 
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Chapter in, C. ngam.sl lliis incessant toil. To look at tlicir fratnes, they appear 

incapable of snstaiiiin;; sudi fati'irne. The men arc short in stature, 

frequently disfigured bj’ goitre (wliioli equally afiects both sexes), 
dark and sickly in cotnplc.xion, with little or no hair on tlicir faces. 

Ituthls and Gblraths. Potii ,1,(31, .,1,(1 women hare coarse features, more resembling the 
fi'artar pb3'6iognom3' than 003'- other type, and it is rare to see a hand- 
some face, though sometimes the younger women 1003’’ be called 
prott3'. Both sexes are extremely addicted to spiritnons drinks, 
.dlthoiigh iudustrions cnltirafors, thc3’' are rciy litigious and quarrel- 
some ; but their disputes seldom lead to blows ; and though intem- 
perate, the3' are still thrifty. A Ghiratli seldom wastes his substance 
in drink. In tiieir dealings witli one aiiotiier tbo3' are honest and 
trutliful ; and altogether tlieir character, though less peaconble and 
manly than that of the Rlthi, lias many raliiablo traits. The Ghiratlis 
' being Siidras, do not wear thoynneo, or thread of c.iste. They take 

money for their daughters, but seldom exohangc them. A widow is 
expected to marry her husband's brotlior, wlio, if siie 16ft bis protec- 
tion, w.as entitled by the law of the conntr3' to her restitution. 

Comtnctclnl castes, TilO wealtiliest capitalists of tile district are tlia Gosiins, do- 
scribed immediately below. Nuinerica1l3', the most important of the 
commercial tribes is that of the Kliatris in whoso bands the petty 
trade of tlio district is mostly confined. After timm rank Kaits, 
Kardrs, and Sdds. Tlie Kait of tlio bills is not identical with the 
Kayatb of the ididns. Ho belongs to tlio Vaisya, or commoraial 
class, and ranks with Malidjiins, wearing the janeo, or sacred 
thread. The Ka3'aib of the plains is a Siidra, and is not entitled to 
assuino tlioyoneo. Alt these classes giro largo sums for brides, and 
tlieir matrimonial arrangements aro the most complicated and 
difficult of all the systems in vogno in the liills. It is not uiinsnal 
for five or six families to enter into n species of con fedoraci’', by 
wliich cacli pnrt3' is bound to giro a brido and to recoire 0110 in 
exchange ; tlio intricacies are most puxzliiig ; and when dispiifc.s 
arise it is almost iinpossiblo to nnrarol tlie tangled skein. Us. 809 
is not an extraordinary price to pay for a wife. The ICnrdrs and 
Buds are B3'nonyinous with tlie Banin of the plains. The term 
ICardr is used contemptuously b3' Bajputs to stigmatize aiy one of 
their race who shows cfTominacy or want of courage. 

Bcligions orJen. Among the religious orders in tho 'liills, the most remnrkahla 

are the Gosaius, who are found principally in tho neigliltmirhood 
of Nadiinn and Jawaln ' ukhi, but nro also scattered in small 
numbers thronghunt the district. They are tho gioatest capitalists 
and traders in the hills, and aro an entorprixiiig and sagneions 
tribe. By the rules of their caste retail ncgociatiinis are interdicted, 
and their dealings are cxcln8ivcl3' wliolesalo. Tims tlicy possess almost 
a monopoly of the tnado in opium, which tlicy buy up in Kiiln and 
carry down to tho pliiins of the Punjab. Thor spcoulato also in 
charras, sliaivl-wool and clollis. Their transactions oxtoud as far 
ns Huidardbdd in tho Dakhnn, and, indeed, over tlie whole continent 
of India. Tlio Gosdins are distiiignislicd b3'’ the general immo of 
Dasnami or Sanidsi, and nro diviileil, as tho former name implies, into 
ten tribes. Tho provnlonl tribe in these liills is Girl, the mime of tlio 
sect being adopted as a ))atrou3’mio b3' all tho mombers, ns for 
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j'nslancp, Fat.ili Gir, BnliAdnr Gfr, Slnni Gir, kc. Tlio foiindor of lliis 
cnstP was one Slinnk.ir Achur.’ij, wJiofc ten ptijiila aro tho pntrinrclis 
of llio ton spots info which tlio hrnlhorhooi] is tiisiribiitod. By strict 
nites, tho 3 * shoiitd livo n life of coHbncv, recruiting tlicir rniihs hjr 
niinpting ilisciploB (chelos) from pure tribes, who innj* bo willing to 
(icrctc tiieir nlispriiig to boeonio Go>aiits. But in tlicso tiills tliis 
prnliibition is soldom obsorrod, mid nil tho Goslins yield to tho 
tcmpt.alioiiB of mnrringc. Sons, liowcver, are not oligiblo to succeed 
to the inheritance of tho futlicr, whoso heirs nro his adopted 
disciples. 

Tho Gosains arc enh-dirided among themselves into small 
colleges (akhdra), each with a rccogni«ed head or mahanl. wito 
has tho supremo contml over all tho property, personal and real, 
belonging to iho cominnnity ; tho other iiiembors oi tho fraternity 
being dependent upon his bonntj’ for tho slmro they maj' receive of 
tho common wealth. When a malmni feels that his end is near, 
ho elects one of his di«ciplcs, by word of month, to succeed him. 
Jfi* election is seldom disinitcd. Should iho mahanl die suddenly 
without having nominated a Fueccs«or, tho fraternity meet together, 
and with tho aid of other Gosains, proceed to elect ono ol their 
number to tho meant office. After insinllaiioii llie now mnhant 
proceeds to a second ceremony of even greater inlorosl, Ihodistribniion 
of the deceased mahanl' f eifccls, in which ho is guided bj' no rule, 
hnt simply by Ids estimato of the relative worth and capacity of each 
of his disciples. This disttibiitioii (enficd bhinddra), strnugo ns it 
may appear, is seldom coiilehted or imptigncd. A Gos&in's bodj* is 
not imrned but buried ; and over hi* remains a cenotaph is raised, 
dedicated to Mnlindeo. and called a Math. Every Gosiiin, at decease, 
is supposed to he iiicorpnrated with the divinil}' of Muliadco. Tlio 
cereiniiiiy of admitting a rhrla or discipio is very simple. Ilia 
eholt, tile tuft which evert' Hindu cherishes on tho crown of ins 
licad, is iirst sotered bt' the Onrtt, or master. Tlio liair is then 
cfo«e1r sliaved, and tlio Giim-nianlar, or incantation, being rend, 
the e^f/a is dult' initiated. 

Tho Jof/is’ of the hills aro onij' in nanio. They live hj' 
lieggiiig and also engage in ngriculiuro. They observe no tenets to 
distingiiif-li tiiem from ordinaiy lliudns. They nro a separate race, 
mnrrt ing among thenu>elvc8 alone, hut following no peculiar pro- 
fesi-ioiis. 

The Gaddis nro the mo«t rcmnrhnblo meo in tlio hills. In 
fealiires, manners, dress, and dialect they difl'er essentially from 
nil the rest of the puptilntiun. They resklc c.^clusivclj’ upon tho 
stiowt* riingii which divides Cluiinha from K&ngrn. A low have 
w’liiidered down into the valleys which skirt tho bnso of the eliniii, 
hilt tho grout niajoiily live on the heights above. Tlior are 
found from an elevation of 3,500 ord.OOO feel, up to 7,000 feel, 
above wiiich nllitmlu tlieni is little or no ciiltivnliun. The}' preservo 
a Irailitinn of dei-ceiit from refugees from Uic I’linjAb jilniiis, stating 
tliiit tlicir anecclors fled from the open country to esenpo tlio horrors 
of tlie iditsaliiian invasions, and louk refuge in llieso ranges, which 
were at tiiat jicriod ainioit nninhahiled. Thu leini Gaddi is a getierio 
tiamo under wliiclt arc iucliidcd Uifthmuns, Khnlris, iiud n few ilajpiits. 
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and Bdtliis. Tlio in:ijority, liowcrcr, are Klintris, and tlie snb>divi- 
sioiis of the c.i.sto correspond witli thoso of tlie KItatris of the plains. 
Impure castes are not stj'Icd tSaddi's, btit are known by the D.'imo of 
Badi, Sipi, or Hs'ili, &c. Tlie Gaddi's are a semi-pastoral, semi-aori- 
ciilturnl race. Tlie greater portion of their wcaltli consists of flocks of 
slice]) and goats, which they ‘ feed half the year (the winter months) 
in the valley of Kangra, and for the other half drive across the 
range into the territory of Chnmbn. They hold lands on this side 
and also in Clinraba, and in former dn3's were considered subject to 
both States. At the present day the hold of the Ghnmbn chief over 
them lias materially relaxed, and many continue all the 3'oar round 
on this side of the range, acknowledging no allegiance whatever to 
Ghainbn. It was n rule with these simjile people whenever fined hy 
the Kdngra authorities, to pay a similar penalty into the Ghamba 
treasnr)’. But British institutions liave taught them greater indepen- 
dence, and the infraction of this custom is now more frequent than 
the observance. Two rupees for every hundred head of slieep or 
goats arc paid to the Government as pasturage tolls. A similar toll 
of one rupee is levied in Ghamba.* Man)' Gaddis cultivate a winter 
crop of wheat in Kangra, and returning with their flocks,, grow a 
summer or rain croj) at Barmnur on the other side of the snow. 
They wear clothes of homespun cloth, the produre of their own 
flocks. The head-dress of the men is a romnrkablo higli-penked cap, 
with flaps to pull down over flio ears, in cases of severe wealber. 
The front is usually adorned with a garland of dried flowers, a tud of 
feathers or a sti ing of red beads, the seeds of parasitical plants 
growing in the forest. The rest of their dress is a frock made very 
capacious and loose, secured round the waist with a black woollen 
cord. In th'o bod)' of this frook, tho Gaddi stores the most iniscolla- 
ucotis articles. His own meal tied u|> in an untauned leather pouch, with 
two or three 3’oung lambs just bom and perhaps a present of 
walnuts or potatoes for bis master, are the usual contents. His legs 
are gonevally bare ; but occasionally ho wears woollen trousers very 
loose at tho knee to allow free motion in walking, and fitting tight 
at the ankle, over which it lies in folds, so ns not to restrict tho action 
of the limbs. The womon wear a similar frock^ secured with tho 
same woollen cord. Their garment, however, fits rather tighter about 
tho body, and reaching to tho anklo is both modest and becoming. 
Tho head dress is a cluidar, or shoot, thrown loosely over the upper 
portion of tho bod)', and sometimes fastened in tho shape of a turban, 
with a loose streamer behind by way of ornament. The Gaddis are a 
very simple and virtuous race, romnrknble, ovon among tho hill popu- 
lation, for tlioir eminent rcg.ard for trutli. Grime is almost uiikuowu 
among them, and their women are chaste and modest. They are 
frank and merry in their manners, and constantly moot togctlior, 
singing and dancing in a stylo peculiar to themselves. Tliov are 
great tipplers, and at these festive meetings tho natural hilarity is 
consider.ably enhanced by deop potations. In person they are a 
comely raco. Tlie women frequently nro very fair and heantirnl, 


• Bi'O section D, Chapter lY, 
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tlioir ft’nlHro'i rp"iilnr, and tlio pTpr<>s<jon almo«l alivayft wild and 
<’ngat:tn!r. Titc Gaddi* wear the tliroad of ca^lp, and aro iiiui'li plrietpr 
in nindu ou'loms and ol>*pn’anpp* llioii im>»t of liie iiilinldtnnl* of 
til'* liiplipr ranjip* of tlie Iltinalnra. They' aro not n vary tvidtdy- 
diffnepd racp. Tlipy cxtpiid ovi«r llip "reatpr part of Clininbn, inlialiit 
tin* afcirt* of tlip Kanjra Fnowy ran"P, and nri* found aUo on tlio 
antith(*rn facp of the liadrawar lull* aero** tlio llarf. Tiipir pcpitliar 
caifp, Kfintri, and lltpir potiltori in iho ratitrp* imnipdialoly ahovo 
Lahon*, favour tho tradition (liat oriijitially (liey wro fugitives from 
tho citip* of llip plain* hofore flic ^Itihninmndan inroad*. 

Tins ri"]it* of the Gaddi slippliprd, in their paitnrc ground*, 
arc fully Jp*criiH'd in Section 15 of tho next Chajitcr. They 
arc jK)'.«p«pd of righl*, holh in tho l<»v hill* and in the higher 
range*, over all, or alino'-t all, the paelnrahlo land in the district, 
their ‘ runs' lieing atylcl in tho hill* ion, in lh« snowy rnngo 
M-ir, In llip |>a*t nragp of lhp*i* niii* n sppcinl right of properly 
(callcil ira'n'ii) i* recogni-od, a* distinct from the propertv in liip 
roil nhieh helong* to tlip ordinary viliaga* poininiinilip*. So clear- 
ly defimvl i* thi* rigid of owpe rty, that n-ilirtn tin* lt«t fpiv year* 
innro titan one Ga-ldi ir.i'i-i« ha* hegnn to ovnet a fpo from llm other 
Fhephord* tvlw £rrazo with him.' Sir. Lvall'* ncroiint, of tvhich tho 
alwvp i* tho hriefp*t po«*th!p aninmary, t* too full for extmplinn. 
Tlip folloiving, however, may ho tinoted from tlio c.irlier part of llio 
accetmt 

” At the ea'l of Koreinher, or early in Dwmher, they (the OpdilN) 
artite in their winter qaarter* in (he low hill* where they n'innin foniethitig 
le«* tli.nn four niontht. Hy the 1-it of April they here ni'ived np into the 
vni.i!:-* on tlie «'.ntheni eloper „f jJii. fnory range or outer IlimnInTa, and 
here they eisy two month* or inon*, cre'hwlly inovinc higher and JiigJier 
till nlernl the l<t .fitiie Of a littl" later, wh'-ti they cro*< the ranee and mal.e 
for their enmnier nr miny season gnmiid* in f.’liandia, Jlarii llnng.tliid or 
L4h.anl. Aft'-r a flay there of tIin->' or three-aiid-a-half niimili* tiiey 
p-rrt'** ill" Ollier Hininl.ata airtiit the K(th S''pteiiil><T, ami ng.ain st.ay on 
it* s'lntlem *lu{ie fnin tirn-an'I-a.half to Iho** month*, wnrl.iiig gradually 
down till nUml the let ller< ndeT, when they are ready I'l move off again t<i 
111" low hill*. Tlie original hi.m" of the Oa'ldt rare wa* on the lu'ad wnlers 
of til" IlSii river ; in t.'li.’iinha terrilcry. to the north of the lihuoln DImr, 
or oiil'T Ilinialar.*. The foinitry l►•hind that great range pinmimidy goe'i 
hy tlie general name of yniAfer, fn or (la'Mf land ; |>ti| for a long time pa<L 
grai niitnh'r* of fiaddi' Iiave fi'’!d''<l for npartof tliejear, or for th" whole, 
an IIi'M land in tint pari of Kfingra which extend* along ihi* finjlliern 
fjope, of the IdiAola d))i/ir (rum Iloh, in /o/kCo llihh'i, to lllr in tnliil-n 
Itang-ihal, An leait lhr>e.fc,iirth* of tho'o who live in Kiitigra liavp aho 
share* in land < and hnit«e« in Cliamhx territory. Mo<l of th" ehephenl* 
(/, lie found ill Ki'mgra are of thote fnmilie* wliiVli own laiiil in l«ifh lerrito- 
riei, lint eorin*, n/itahly in Sfnrpiir. are .«uh]'icla of the Chamlia .St-ile nidy. 
All the well do-d'ii Gaddi* in otir t'rrit'iiy own •<h»’>'jiniid tpial*, aomeft'iv 
fniuilie* a* inany a* atlio'ii-aiid head, many from three to four hmtdrid, 'IVy 
t.all: of ll<ein a* their ilhiin, a ij*'e of thn word which expre**e* i||i, fuel that 
the floeh i* the main «oiire" of tin ir We.alth, IVoni alxtlll Wtd) to 1,-0(I rlieep 
form n (loci: or JSnncoA ; thre«t or four men andrcveml dngi mcominny th" 


* At I'j llitt, «« Lyatt'tf icjiort, psiajtapli tS, 
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flock, which camps out night and day all the year round. If a man owns 
many head, he takes with him ono or more boiodl, or hired shepherds, but 
commonly the men with a, flock are all of them part proprietors, and if a man 
has Tcry few head, ho will .not go himself, but get a friend or kinsman who 
is going to take them with hia own.” 

The Kashmiris reside almost oxclnsively in Nurpiir and Tilok- 
nath. Tliero are a few scattered fumili es in other parts of the district, 
but not exceeding a hundred together. They are divided -among 
themselves into several gradatioiiR, hilt no restiictions on marriage 
are reeognised except among immediate relations.* They are almost 
exclusively employed in the shawl trade. Tliere are two classes in 
tlio profession, the master workmen, or mtad, and the apprentices, or 
Slidgird. The former supply' the capital, and the apprentices earn 
tlieir livelihood by task work. Tlio more opulent Kaslmiiris not only 
keep large inannfactorios for shawls, but trade in wool and other pro- 
duce of Laddkli and Chinese Tartnry. Tlie rooms dovoted to the work- 
men arc long apartments, airy’ and well lighted, with looms |)hiccd in 
the centre, and parallel benches for the workmen. These, all of whom 
,aro m.ales, sit hard employed the whole day*, and sometimes enliven the 
labour by singing choruses. They are a discontented and quarrolsomo 
race, very defleiont in personal courage, and .'o litigious that their 
disposition for law has become a prov orb. Two women will wrangle 
all day till night sets in ; they will then call a truce, aud put down a 
stone in token of the armistice. Next morning the stone is removed, 
aud the dispute is renewed with double aorimony. The men fight with 
each other, and it is not uncommon fur ouo to bite oil’ the c.'iror 
nose of his antagonist. The apprentices will often receive advances and 
abscond, while the master workman cheats his labourers by with- 
holding their just dues. They are remarkable for their dirty aud im- 
modest habits. The women wear a wadded red cap, and a loose linen 
frock quite open to the wind, filthy and unbecoming. Tiio men wear 
better clothes, aud are rcmarknblo for high foreheads and Jewish 
features. They speak a dialect iiitolligiblo only' to tliomsolvcs, 
though they are also coiivorsnut with the ordinary vernacular. The 
shawls of Nhrpur and TiloknSth aro not much prized. The work is. 
inferior — a result which the Kashmiris attribute to the hardness of 
the water, communionfing a roughness to tho shawls, aud thereby 
greatly detracting from their marketable value. 

The Giijars of the hills are qnito>uiiliko the caste of the same de- 
signation ill the plains whore they are known ns an idio and thieving 
race, enemies to cultivation and iniproveineut. Tlio only similarity 
exists in tlie pastoral habits of both classes. The hill Gujiirs are e.x- 
clusivoly a pastoral tribe. Their wciiltli consists of biilTiiloes, ns that 
of the Gaddis consists chiefly of sheep niul goats. They' live in the 
skirts of tho forests, and maintain their o.xistonco exclusively by’ the 
sale of tho milk, ghi and other produce of their herds. While the men 
graze the cattle, and frequently lie out tending them in the woods for 
weeks together, the women repair to the niurkots every’ inoi'iiing with 
baskets on their heads, carrying little earthen pots filled witli milk, 
butter-milk' and each pot containing tho proportion required for 


Uarriages with liist couains arc not onl; allowable, but frequently occur. 
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a day’d meal. Daring tto hot weather, the Qdjara usually drive 
their hei'ds to the upper range, where the bnfF.iloes rejoice in the rich 
grass which springs up during the rains, and at the same time attain 
condition from the temperate climate and the initniinity from the 
venomons flies which torment their existence in the plains. 

The Gujars are a fine manly race, with peculiar and handsome 
features. . They are never known to tliieve. Tlieir women, who are 
as a rule tall and gracefnl in figure, are supposed to be not very 
scrupnlons. Tlieir habits of frequenting public markets and carrying 
about tbeir stock for sale, unaccompanied by their husbands, 
undoubtedly expose them to great temptations. The Gdjars are 
found all over the district, abounding particularly about Jawdia 
Mtikhi, Tira, and Nadnnn. A large majority are Uluhammailans. 
The Hindu Gujars are found especially in the direction of the Maudi 
border, but are a small sect compared to the Musalindiis. 

In the bills, even more than iii the plains below, occupations 
tend to merge into one another, so tliat it is most difficult to distin- 
guish the outcast classes. The Chainar, the Jhinwar, and the 
artisans appear to be tolerably distinct. But even this is not the case 
everywhere ; while throughout the hills we find a mixed class linown 
as Koli, Dagi, or Ghandl, who not only perform the usual ser-vices 
demanded of outcasts, but also follow tbs occupations of very many 
of the artisan and higher menial castes. It is impossible to say how 
many of the people who call themselves Barimi, or some other caste 
which is sufficiently distinct in the plains, are really Holi by caste, 
and have adopted the occupation merely of the caste under whose 
name they are shown. And even the inferior castes which bear the 
same name in the hills as in the plains, often adopt very different 
habits and occupy very different positions in the two tracte. One 
difference is probably almost universal, and that is that in the Iiills 
almost all menial castes occupy themselves very largely in field- 
labour ; and in some parts the Kolis are generally known as H&lis 
or Sipis, words in common use in the plains for two classes of 
agricultural labourei's. At the same time it would appear that the 
services performed and dues received by village menials are less 
commonly regulated by custom in the bills than in the plains. The 
social position of the menial classes in the bills is thus described by 
Mr. Barnes in bis Kangra lleport: — 

“ Those classes who are too proud or too affluent to plough, and yot 
hold lands, generally entertain kdmat, or labourers from these onteast races, 
whoso condition is mmost analogous to that of slavery. He gets bread to 
eat and a few clothes a year, and is bound to a life of thankless exertion. 
These castes are always first impressed for heg&r, or forced labour, and, 
in addition to carrying loads, hare to provide grass for the camp. In the 
hills the depression of these castes is more marked than I have observed 
elsewhere ; their manner is subdued and deprecatory ; they ore careful to 
announce their caste ; and an accidental touch of their persons carries 
defilement, obliging the toucher to bathe before he. can regain his purity. 
If any person of this caste has a letter to deliver, he will throw or deposit 
his charge on the ground, but not transmit it direct from hand to hand. 
He is not allowed to approach near, and in Court, when summoned, , he will 
stand ontslde, not venturing, unless bid, to intrude within the presence. If 
encouraged to advance he does so with hesitation ; while all the neighbours 
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Ohapteiwm 0. aroW tlio contamination of hi? touch. Under the rule of the 

liajns they Tvero subjected to endless restrictions. Tlio Tvomon were not 

Castes and allowed to wear flounces deeper than four inches to their dross, nor to use 
Tribes. ijjptnl of gold for ornaments. Tlieir houses were never to exceed 

The menials o£ the ^ certain size, nor to bo raised above one floor ; the men were interdicted 
from wearing long hair, and in their marriages the bride was forced to go 
on foot, instead of riding in a jampun or chair, os allowed to every other 
class. Certain musical instruments, such ns the dafal, or drum, and 
naJt&ra or trumpet, were positively prohibited. Many of these restrictions 
arc still observed' although, of course, there has been no sanction given 
or implied by the officers of Govemment.” 

The Earwila and Bnrwala and Batwal are two words tised almost indilFcrently 
Eatwfil, oxpross tJio snuio thing, the former being more commonly used in 

the lower hills, and the latter in the motmtuin ranges of Kaiigrn. 
In Glintnba both names are current as synonyms. But tlie Bntwdl 
of Kaiigra is a trno caste, while Barwdia is little more tlian the 
name of an occupation. Both words correspond very closely with the 
Zahbar or JJaldhar of the plains, and denote the village watcliiiian 
or tnc.?songor. In the higlipr hills this ofllco is almost confined to the 
BatwdU, wliilo in the lower hills it is porformed by inon of various 
low castes who arc nit inclndcd under the gonnrio term of Uanvahi. 
Tlieso men are also the coolies of the lulls, and in fact occupy much 
the same position there as ia hold by ,th® Oliamara in the plains, 
save that they do not tan or work in leather. In Kdngra tlioy 
are also known ns haraunk or kirauk, a word winch properly 
means a man whoso duty it is to assemble coolies and others for 
or forced labour, and Giey aro also called salbdhak or “ bearers 
of burdens. ” Like most hill menials .they often cultivate land, and 
are employed as ploughmen and field labourers by the Rdjpuls and 
allied races of the hills, who arc too proud to cnltivato with their 
own hnilds. Tlioy are true village raoni.als, and attend upon village 
gnost.s, fill pipes, boar torches, and carry the bridegroom’s palan- 
quin at weddings and the like, and rccoivo fixod fcc.s for doing so. 
In the towns they appear to ho common servants. They are of the 
lowest or almost Iho lowest standing ns n caste, appnroiitly hardly 
if at all above tho Duinnn or swooper of tho hills ; bnt the BatwdI 
has perhaps a slightly highor standing tliaii tho Banvdla. Indeed 
the name of Barwdia is said to he a corruption of Bdliarwala or “ out- 
sider,” because, like nil oufc.astSj they live in the outskirts of tlio 
village. In the highor ranges and whore they aro known ns Bnt- 
vdl, they are almost all Hindus ; but when thoy descend to tho 
lower hills or plains and take tho namo of Barwdia thoy are almost 
.entirely Musnimau. , 

The Sdinna. The Ddmna, called also Domra, and even Diim in Giiamba, 

is the Ghdhra of tho Iiilla proper, and is also found in largo 
numbers in tho submontane .districts of Ilnshidrpur .and Gur- 
ddspur. Like tho Ghdlira of the plains he is something .more titan 
n scavenger j but whereas tho Chuhra vvovks chiefly in grass, tho 
'Ddmna adds to this occupation tho trade of w’orking in bamboo, a 
material not available to the Ghuhra. Ho makes sieves, winnowing 
pans, fans, matting, grass rqpo and string, and generally all the 
.vessels, baskets, screens, fnfnitnro, and other nrtiolos which are 
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and is regarded by Hindus as tho po r 
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present Kolis are very probably tlunr re^ ‘’TkS 
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streams of tho Simla hills, and ‘hat there » ® Allahabad all of 
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Chapter in, D- thongli not so in Bila^piir i»nd otlier countries to tlio east. • Tlio clues 
. lias several times attempted to get the Kntocli llaja to remove the 
wd T^wres* negotiations }i.nvo fallen tlirongli because ■ the bribe 

1- II in/' was not suflicieiit. Among oiitoasts the Clinmars are, ns 

The Koli and DSo'i. usual, the most linmerons.” Of po?-9«M« Kangra he svritosj “The 
Dagis have been entered ns sccond'cla SB Onddis, bntihej properly 
belong to a diiTerciit iintionnlity, and bear the same relation to the 
Kniiots of Bangdbiit that the Sipis, B&dis, nnd Hdlis (also classed as 
second class Gaddis) do to the first class Gaddis.” So that it would 
appear that Dagis arc more common in Kangrn proper, and Kolis to the 
oast of the vnlloy ; nitd that tbo Inttor nre outcast wliilc tiie former 
claim kinship witli the Konet. The word Dagi is anmetimos said to 
be derived from ddgh. a stain or bleinisb ; but it is linrdlj' likely that 
in the hills, of ali parts of tho Punjab, a word of Persian origin 
sboiild be in oomnion use as tbo name of a caste, nnd Mr. Anderson’s 
dorirntiou Part II, (Chapter III, Section C) is far moro probable. At 
the same time the word is nndouhtodly nsed as a term of opprobrium. 
Chnual is perhaps tho modern form of Chnndala, the outcast of tlio 
hills, so ofleu montioned in tho Rdjntarnngini and elsewhere. 


SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

Origin awl prowth of rights in land. 

Original tenure of «jj,is snbjcct will best bo introduced by two estrncts from 

an a nugm. Lvall’s Settlement Boport, wliich define in clear and forcible 

Inngtmge the iimiii incidents of tho tenuro oflnnd under the indigenous 
government of llie country. 

FirU .* — Under tlio Bdjas, the theory of property in land was 
that each Raja was tbo landlord of tbo wliolo of bis ifrjf nr princi- 
palitj', not merely in tbo degree in wliioli everywhere in India tho 
State is, in one sense, tho landlord, but in n clearer and stronger degree, 
Tlie Mughal emperors, in communienfious nddressed to the Ilili Rajas, 
guvo them the title of eamtnddr, i.e,, landholder, Docninciits are 

S eserved in some of the Bdjas' families in which tliis addre.^s is nsed. 

w Rdja was not, like a feudal king, lord paramount over inferior 
loids of manors, but ratlior, as it were, inaiiorial lord of bis 
wliolo country. Each principality was a single eslnlo, divided for 
innnagoment into n certain number of circuits. Those circuits .were 
not tbomseivcs ostntos like tiio manias of tho ]) 1 nins : they wore mero 
groupings of holdings under ono collector of rents. Tho waste lands, 
great or small, were the Baja’s waste tho arnblo lands were inailo 
up of the separate holdings of his tenants. Tho rent duo from tho 
holder of each field was payable direct to the Rdja, unless ho 
remitted it, as an act of favour to tho liolder, or assigned it in fdgfr 
to a third party in lion of pay, or as a suhsistenco nllownnco. So 
also tho grazing foes duo from tlio'ownor of each herd or flock wore 
payable to the .Rdja, and these were rarely or never assigned to any 
jagirddr. The agents who collected these dues nnd routs, from tho 
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trarfp ilown to tli<* vjlinpo lipnilin»n. wm llie Ilijft'o F<>rrnn(«, OMptcr in, D 

npjtoml/".! sn«l p.ii4 Hircellr t>r hitn<p}r. 3Jtv»y flovornl iiilor«*<l in _ "T" , 

land, trlipllicr Ihn riglil lo cuJiiralo certain field*, to prazo ovclitiively ties and TcMwi* 

cpflain |iJota of nr.'«»te, vporfc a w.-iler-mill, set a net to calcli irsone 

Itawfc* on n tnonnbin, or j»nt n fi»h-woir in a rlre.im, was lield direct "j*,, 

of llio Ilaja ns a «c}i3mlo luddint; or lenancy.* Tlio inetirnbciil or 

tenant, at tlm most called Ids interest ntairMf or inlioritanci', not n 

milihi or lonlsldp. 

Tlio nrtiran and oilier non-aRrienUnri«l« resident in rilhpcs 
Jteld tli»ir Wtri hitf, or parJen plots, of tlie IlSja, not of tlieir vin:i"i» 
employers and cnstoinnni, and paid ilndr ces«et mid were liouiid lo 
terrico to him only. Tiiey tvere not the only el.a»* Imiiiid lo serrieo : 
tlien*polar landholders non* nil liahle to he pre««e«l into service of some 
hind, military or menial. The lldj.as kept a lipht hold ipmii tho svastes t 
certain portion* of feresl were kept as mkh or slioetinp preserves ; 
mi 1 trees, trhelher in forest or open waste, coiild not Iw* fell**! 
exeepi with the Raja’s permission. No new field could he form«al 
ont of the w.asto wiiliniit a paU/th or prant from the lUjsi. No 
anri'r or other revenue apent, and no JMriiJr roiild pivo p«>rniis- 
sifin to recl.airn av«*le, Sneli a |H»wer *ra« j*.ah»iisly wilhliehl, a* 
it tnipht Iiave led lo the patiwlli of intermedintn lordshi)»s. I have 
Ite.std it said that, from a fceliiip of this Iriiid, trailrt or hti'ddft 
arere never ctio‘en from the royal clan, ami /f</fw svero petinrnlly 
pivm in soatiere,) piece*. Certain rlphU of common in Dm wnsio 
round mnl almnl ihefr houses stere enjoyed, not only hy tin* ri’pnlwr 
haiidlioMers, hill hy nil llm rural itth.ahil.anl4 ; hill those rtpht* wero 
snhjeei I,, the Ilija’s ripht to icelaim, to which tlmre »vas no defiiiilo 
limit. In short, nil rtphls wen' siipposetl lo eomo from tho linja ; 

Several ripht*, simh as linIJinps of tand,&c., from his pmnt ; others, 
stieh PS ripht* sif conim'itt, from hissnnVranee. 

With repanl In cnhis’ntol lands, tho pint of tho 
desrripiirirj (that pireii hy 31r, Dames) t«, that 'iheni were two 
ss'paralo properties in the soil, th« first and pamnumitt Imiii" tho 
rtplii n( llm State to a share of llm press prodnee, nnd tho second 
llm liere«Jil.aty ripht of cnllivnlion.t nnd claim t» tli" re*! of tho 
iirrrlttce on 'the part of tho ciiUts’alor.* Thi* herrslil.ary ripht to 
hold and cidlivale land ar.aa known ns n irtfrfsf, I'.e., nn iidieriinneo. 

It was cominpent on the firojicr c«Uiv.alioii of llm land and tho 
piiinctiial payment of the (Soveniment due*. iJirecllv these «in- 
dilion* svere* fleplecled, dm Government had nn iindmilited ripht to 
transfer dm leniiro to niiiilher ; hut at first lh» nlieiinlinii svn* only 
femporarv, and the chaiin to recover within n certain tteriod wns 
Universally reeoi^nire'l. The ripht svn* not saleahle, for llm Indders 
' tn-ver coii‘lderr.| ilmir tenure «f that ahsoliito mid perfect clmrae- 

• Tt*'" rt rrrry Ha t r! In-'ene j—lti* Vsl tank caiielit In a 

r'J, tte ftlj es^.'MIn a »rJr,ia »l Ihr h'lCr-y i4 tl>->l'e'-lil*r.», arei ef itn 

frvil ef IJ.' I* •! fesil •e’-s lo-s pla'ilet ),jr a pi»n l» K!» «sm lirl t ht»<» ti-M 
|-> t*^ r-<j-»l j-i It '{ r-tlsla mlca’.m Hb'Js. 

t f. 5 r»ll,S'-Mt*f.,|>,|fi. JIf hjaitlitirrrsBweisrWn.tMr. raroci*«Ie'cfiplln:i 
w!.(eh h" Iiilly »o erd' |,e, 

; On p to, M». f 7*11 Nnlier dei lawthel li-'i in drrivtni; IM* 

stislasl title Ii-.Ti * <-r lUf I rd pfssl, fi-im Uivllija.' 
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Chapter m, Ti fer tiini tliej ' bould transfer it ‘ finally to another. The Iiind they 
ViUaee'ooinmimi- belong to Gorernment ; ours is simply the ' riglit to culli- 

tles md Tenures, rate.’ But, thoiich not saleablo, the right could bo mortgaged for 
a time, and when the incumbent had no heirs, he was permitted 
to select a siieoessor, and transfer his land to him in his lifetiino. 

Tcaarcs in the It must be remembered that the above description refers to the 
lowCT portions o£ gomitry gonorally, that is, to the KahenedH talihas, ns they are 
thedistnc. goinotimes called, and nol^ except with many resorrat ions to the 
taUkat of Tndnnrn, Sliaimn, Handi, Lodhirin, and Sur.njpnr in 
fiargana Nurpiir, and citaukt Kotlohr in pargana Hainirpnr^ 
Towards the plains the tenures assume a difFercut complexion. 
Instead of an ngrirnitural body equal among themselves, and looking 
only to Gorornmeut ns their superior, the community is divided 
into varions grades, and one class enjoys privileges which do not 
extend to the rest. For instance, in parts of Nurptir and Nadnnn, 
there exists in some villages a propricLar^ class who levy from the 
other cultivators a fixed cess on the ontiro grain produce, varying 
from one to two seers in every mniind, and a small money rate of 
four to two annas on every ghitndo of land cnllivnlpd with 
siigar'C.'ino, cotton, safflower, or other stuiTs not divisible in kind. 
These dues aro collected at ovciy harvest, and divided among the 
proprietors according to ancestral sliarcs. But this is tho sum of 
their profits ; for the whole community, proprietors or not proprie- 
tors, pay at money rates .ncoording to the ratenblo distribution of 
tho Government revenue. In some villages, again, the proprietary 
right is of a moro pnrfect character, and analogous to tho romtn- 
ddri tenure of the North-Western Provinces. Tlie rents .aro taken 
in kind or at money rates, in excess of tlio Government demand, and 
the proprietors enjoy, besides tlieso proportional ccsscs, n clear surplus 
over and above tlie Government rovonno. Tlieso are, ns it wore, 
liybrid tenures, produced by the meeting and fusion of tlio two 
systems of l.md tonnro provailiug in bill and plain. Horo there was a 
family in each mmtza or hamlet wliicli claimed a kind of superiority 
or lordship. Under tho Bdjns, in practice, tlic rights of theso families 
Eoom toliavo been limited to the privilege of giving tho headman to 
the village or hamlet, and levying certain small cesses on tho crops of 
the otiior cnIUvntors. In' ns many oases ns not tho liondmnn appro- ' 
printed nil tho cesses, and gave no share to his kinsmoii. Whoro these 
taautas contained any forest, the Baj.is treated it as their own. Mr. 
Lyall writes ; — " I have lioni^ of several instances w’boro a family of 
this kind was expelled for slight cniiso by tho Rajas, and re-admitted 
after a time on p.ayment of a fine. Mr. Barnes was incliuod to think 
that the privileges and position of these families were, in origin, 
official: this may be a true view; many facts go to support it; but 
it is equally possible that they are tho remnants of a proprietary 
right at one time ns perfect as tho village pro|>riotorship of the plains, 
but, in course of time, reduced by the cnoroachiiiouts of the Rajas i 
to something considerably less." 

The The first point to be hero noted is a very important distinction 

holwGcn the tenures of tho hills and those of the plain country. In 
the latter ( still quotiug Mr. Lyall ), " if the proprietors of any old 
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Tilla^o nro nstcil liow lltey l)cc.nmQ powcMod of llteir p'd.ilo, llio y Choptor HI, D. 
will ppnorallr pay that their ancestor foiinil the land waste and "TT" . 
aetllwl on it, and founded tho vill.a<»o, or that ho nrqnired it hy S^mtes' 

quest or purchase ; tliey rarely admit that they owe their first title to -n t ri 
any action of Government or superior nnlhority.” Here, on the other ® <t « «. 
hand, tho n.ija was tho ncknawi<!<l{;i>d fountain of all rights in tho 
soil, and no tenure waa complete without investiture from him. This 
distinction is the key to n proper iinderstandin;; of tho hilt tennrus. 

We have first of all the principality formin'? one estate, of whicli 
the lUja Was tho tandturd in a sense unknown in other parts of this 
province. The next step in the stilMlivi-sion of tlic country* was its 
conventional distrihntion into taluh.u. Tho samo word is in tiso in 


pari.s of the plain coniitry of tho Punjab ; bnt there the absence of 
tnarkcl physical features rendered tho formation of tho tnlfht 
circles n matter, ns it svero, of accident. For insUnce, a lalul-a in 
tho plains often represents Just th.it portion of land which soinu 
petty SiLh chief was ahio in hygono times to peizo and hold. Doitn- 
daries, n;;ain, were liahto to constant alteration, tho ruler of tho day 
cflacinfj the mark pet up by his predecessor. In the hills, on the 
otlier hand, the divcmififil nature of tho coiintiy pnoecsts natural 
I.indmnrkp, and l)ie*e hnvo determined Iho limits of the tnlukn 
aiih-divi«ioiis. For instance, tho fertile phiins of Ind.itira and Khai- 
ran, two talukas of iho Nfirpur present a plrikin; contrast 

to the hare tertiary hills of 31nnliila and Fatnhpnr, wliich adjoin ; 
and these n;;ain "havo no nnalaey witli the pandstono rocks ami 
estensivo plateau of Iho taUkan of 2Siir|mr ( proper) and Jncatpiir. 

Palam ami ICsnom, tlioiieli apparently portionsoflhepamo valley, nro 
diitinonished hy a dilTctcnrc of clovatioii. Tho latukim of Clmiionr 
nnd l}.i1ili,lr ard Bep,ir.iled by the crest of an inlorvenin" ratijte. 

Tims the nature of the country lias stamped an impress of permn* 
ncnco upon its siih-divisions, svliich havo with very few exceplinns 
survived nnchanjjcd fnim tho earliest limes, nnd havo nwjiiired n 
deep hold upon tho fcelinjjs and prejudices of tlie pcojde. A list of 
iho talikat (rrouned into tho inodcru tafu(U h.is been {{ivcii at 
page 7 ( Cliapter I.) 

The talikat wcrosub-tlivided by tho P&jns for fiscal innnnocinciit Tli<' Tiii'»!r> or 
into circuits,* each one of which svns so constituted in respect of ctfcoU. 
sizo and piiysicnl charncteristie.s ns to represent ” jn«l that ninomit of 
kind whielt dno man could efiiciently tiipcrviso" with tho nssi.si.inco 
of a ** complete and numerous rot of officials,'’ nil of whom svero the 
Hija’a servant*. In order to secure this result, tho circuits were of 
vari'uis dimensions according to tho nature of tho conulry — cs- 
(rttsivo in thn hilly tracts, where popnlnlion and nrnhln lami 
are scarce ; contracted in llio open nnd closely-niltivnlcd valleys. 

Where the circuits nro very small, it is generally found that tliey 
nro fragments of nn original larger circuit, whicli was hrolceii up, 

• Earar'. Hca lirp.. (nra. ]0l. The rmii'-alsr Dsm" for l)i'i'’S!i)i«)lrl«|i.ii< »f 
ll;e la’iiia Turir* In ,|ja'-rrnl pirls ef ihe «ll»lrltl. The nam>-i mrntloiint hv 
Jlr. Ljsll Bte WI/«< sn'l por^rfiff. Mr, Il»rn« la'-allnm ihe Oral nml Imi. 

Thtte It r.'i fxnit Ercitfh rialr*t'’ftl, nnd Ihs R'-nrrsI woril elrcBlI, wMcIi It t nipltnr'l 
It/ liO'.h BtUlcffiiat Oflle««, offers |Krli!i|o tlienPstMt|ioiiibles]>(iro.ii:ii lu nJcii* 
nc/. 
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Obapterin, D- often by n^siguinents of lantl-revonno undor tlio Sikh or iritirlial 
_ . ndtiiiiiistrntion. The constitution of tbcse firoal circuits, wliiclt 

ttM^nd °®"^ become stereotyped into n certain conformity witli villuife 

„ ' coinmnnitios of the plains, is discussed at soma lon^tli by both 

*cirouit? ” Bo™®* oo*! M>‘- Lyall. Tlic description of tlio former is not 

nltog^ctlicr free from ambiguity, but, if read carefully, appears (as 
is pointed out by Mr. Lyall) to recognize two classes— circuits 
composed (1) by “an aggregation of independent hamlets,” and 
(2) by “an aggregation of isolated freeholds.” Of the former 
class, according to Mr. Bames, are the majority of villages in the 
district, including all except such ns lie in the irrigated valleys. 
The liamlots he describes ns baring each their separate hotindaries, 
which are as joalotiiily watched and maint.aindd as those of larger 
and more powerful communities;’* ns constituting, in fact, " circuits 
within circuits” oaeli of which has a cerliiiii analogy or “ similari- 
ty” in respect of its rise and progress (though incapable of com- 
parison by reason of disparity in size) to tho villngo communities 
of the plains. Oirenits of tiio second class arc those in whicli tliero' 
is no recognition of internal boundaries, other than tlioso of eaoh 
tudiridiinl holding; in other words, wliich arc a congeries not of 
oomposito hamlets but of “ isolated freeholds.” Mr. Lynll’s no- 
conut is moro clear. Ho brings all the circuits under one general 
dcsoription, and elaborates the distinction noticed by Mr. Barnes, 
finding the princifilo of elaesifiention in tlio difi'eront modes of treat- 
ing waste lands. His opinions ore stated in tlio passages here ex- 
tracted from his report:— 

“ In tho plnins,” ho says, “ the bonmlntics of a mau~a arc tho bonndsrics 
of o property. But in tho hills the boundaries of a mama hare no more 
to do with property than have those of a parish in England at the 
present day, end as parishes grew out of one parson Inking tho tithes, 
so these mamat or circuits seem to hova grown out of one man for a length 
of timo collecting tho land-rents cither ns an agent or an nssignco.of 
Gorcmnicnt. Each principality was a single estate, divided roughly, for 
prurposes of administration, into oirenits known as tappas, haiimit, 
magdai*, &o. These circuits had each their mnnngor or head man, and 
Inclndcd tho whole area of tho country, waste, great and small, ns well as 
cultivated fields. It was easy to decide to what circuit any particular 
field bclonccd ; its position or the place of residence of its holder bad 
little^ to do with tlio question : tho. field was reckoned lo belong to the 
circuit wlioso manager had been in tlio habit of collecting its rent. But 
with regard to the waste, on which no rent was taken, it was often not so 
easy to say to which of two or three circuits a pnrtioulnr plot of waste 
helonned. The boundaries of the circuits in waste lands had never been 
definitely fixed, hut, in course of time, natural lines, such ns rivers, ridges, 
&o., had come to be recognised ns boundaries, except perhaps where Inigo 
tracts of wasto intervened, or except where the ciiUivated lands, managed 
by two or three cirenit otficers, were completely intermixed, ns was often, 
the case in irrigated tracts. The word cirenit, ns applied to a chnrgo of 
thia last kind, is of course a misnomer. Tho cirenit, ns regarded its waste 
lands. Was a mere arbitrary and looscly-dofincd division of tho principality : 
as regards its cultivated lands, it was a chance collection of independent 
family holdings. By family I mean sometimes one household ; but oftener 
a group of kinsmen, dc.«ccndnnis of a common ancestor, liolding shares 
of an ancestral estate, and living on it in several Louses. A family living 
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near the boandaiy p{ tm treqaently held lead separately in both; Chapter III D. 

so also, families living high up on the mountains, commonly had separate ’ 

holdings of rice land in raausat far belotv in the valleys." Village Commtml- 

After discussing .Mr. Barnes’ description of the circtiits, ijg 
proceeds 1— 

“ It iTiU bo noticed that Mr. Barnes did not attempt to inclode all tho 
mausai in one deseription : there are in fact considerable differences of 
aspect in them, to which no one set of words con bo nccnnitcly applied. 

If his description be read carefully, it will bo seen that he divides the hill 
mausae into two classes ; first, tho class found in the open country, especial- 
ly in the irrigated villages ; secondly, the dnsa found in the mountainous 
and liilly country. Ho says that tho land within a circuit of tho first class 
is an aggregation of isolated freeholds, which are distinct from each other, 
and are held by men of different cosies, who possess nothing in common 
except that for fiscal convenience they hove been mossed together under 
one jurisdiction, that is put under ono headman, who is not 
their own choice, but has been appointed by tho Government, Of 
tho second ho says that snch n circuit is on aggregation of independent 
hamlets ; some arc very small, some large ; they each have their separate 
boundaries, which aro jealously maintained ; they nro under one or more 
functionaries who ora appointed for the whole circuit, not for every hamlet. 

“ If wo tty to naderstand the distinction which Mr. Barnes wished 
to draw between one mouse and another, two questions nriso ; first, 
what is a hamlet, and what is a freehold 7 and secondly, what kind of 
boundary is it which tho hamlet is said to have, and, which is not men- 
tioned in the caso of the freehold 7 It would, I think, bo n true answer 
to say that both Immlct and freehold are mere family holdings of fields ; 
both, I believe, are identical in origin of tenure, that is, both began with 
the grant by tho State to the holders or their ancestor of certain fields 
or plots of cnlturnble land to bo turned into fields. Tho only difference 
in their aspect is this : that, in tho caso of the hamlet, the fields (by 
which I moan oroblo land only) are more or less compactly situated 
round the houso or houses of tho family, and moro or less completely 
separated from the fields of the next family by intervening waste ; where- 
as in tho case of tho freohold or mixed holding, as I prefer to call it, the 
fields arc for the most port apart from tho houses, and intermixed with 
the fields of other families. Those facts, that is, tho compactness and 
isolation of tho fields composing the family holding in the case of tho 
mausa compo.Bcd of hamlets, and their intcrmixtnro in tho other case, 
though they left tho tenure of the fields tho samo, in conrso of time 
produced n degree of difforcnco in tho tenure of tho waste in different 
mausat. In tho one, boundaries between tho fomily holdings in tho 
waSto within tho mausa grew by degrees into moro or less perfect recog- 
nition ; in the other, no idea of such appropriation or division of tho 
waste arose. 

“A glnnco at tho outward aspect of tho mausat will, I think, make 
it clear that this dcgico of differdneo of tenure in wasto has moinly arisen 
from physical causes. Take, first, n mausa in tho irrigated villages. Tho low 
and tolerably level parts of tho area which can bo conveniently flooded from 
tho water channels, form tho hdr or open expanso of rice-field. This land 
is too valuable and too swampy to bo lived upon ; tho houses of tho 
landholders arc seen closely scattered along the comparatively high and 
dry ridges or rising grounds. Bach family has n garden, orchard, br 
small field or two round tho houso or houses in Which it lives ; tho rest 
of its holding is made np of fields scattem! hero end tliero in the Jiar, 
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OIiapterni,D. Nenr tlio houses nro long strips of grnss-likc villngo greens' on which the ' 

cnttlo graze in common. Wow in o tnausa of this kind it is evident 

Village Oonununi- that the idea of boundary in the waste between family and family has 
ties and Tenuies. jjjg (jmncfl of arising. Often, however, a largo mausa of this 

The village or kind in divided by some natural barrier (e y., a deep ravine, river-bed, 

cirenik oi. jjjgh ridge) into two or more parts, having little communion together. 

Such natural divisions of the mausa were sometimes recognized under 
the name of iikat. But the tita was just ns much an arbitrary division 
ns the mausa itself ; the different families in it, being of different 
castes, had little or no united feeling, and no sense of common property 
in the waste. 

“ Take, next, a mausa in a country where there is ^ no irrigation, 
hnt where the features of tho landscape ore hold ; that is, where open 
arable slope or plain altcmnto with steep uncnllarablc hill. Here tho 
houses of tho landholders will bo seen scattered over the surface of the 
arable land, tho fields of caali family lying, with few exceptions, compactly 
ronnd tho houses of tho family, only separated from those of tho next 
family by paths, or by small plots, strips, or banks of nncnltnrable waste 
The general grazing grounds arc tire hill sides vrhich surround the arable 
land. Hero, again, there has been no opportunity for the growth of a 
feeling of houndory between family and family in the waste ns a whole. 
Small strips or plots of waste among and round the fields arc in a way 
recognized as pertaining to tho ftclds to which they nro nearest ; hut tho 
wastes outside, that is the hill sides, nro felt not to belong to one family 
more than to another, — to be in fact no man’s land. 

“ Thirdly, take a mausa in an unirrignted country where tho features 
of tho Inndscnpo are not bold ; that is, wbero it is composed of a mass of 
low steep hills, intersected by hundreds of narrow Talleys or ravines. In 
n country like this there is little cnlturablo land, and what there is, is 
scattered hero and there along tho tops of tho ridges and edges of tlie 
ravines. Cnlturablo and unculturablo lands are cvetywbero intermixed in 
about the same proportion in ono direction as in another. Consequently 
tho houses of the landholders are seen placed at nearly equal distances all 
over tho area of tho tnattsa, each gronp of honscs surronnded by waste 
sprinkled vvith fields. Each family, ns it has grown from its ancestor, the 
first Settler, has brought under tho plough all the cultnrnblo land within its 
reach, but has still, within tho orbit of its fields, much waste, enough or 
nearly enough for its requirements in tho way of grazing ground. In a 
a country like this, whatever tho original tlusory of property in tho waste 
might be, it is easy to see that, in tho course of time, when no surplus 
culturablc land was left to tempt now squatters, a feeling of boundaries in 
tho waste between family and family must arise ; tire whole area of tho 
mausa would bo sulr-dividcd by such boundaries. 

*' All tho mausat in Kdngra proper might roughly havo been said to 
belong to ono of these three obovc-dcscribcd aspects. They might have 
been put into three classes, vis.t Glass L — Hlausas formed of holdings 
of detached fields, with no boundaries in tho waste. Class II, — Mnusas 
formed of hamlets, with boundaries in tho lesser wastes only. Class III . — 
Mausas formed of hamlets, with boundaries including nil the wastes. But 
many mausas would not os wholes fit exactly into cither of tho three classes. 
Ono and the same mausa in different parts may hove all three aspects.'’ 

The hamlet. ^ TI,o Constitution of the linmlet ns a component part of the 
‘‘village” or circuit is sniBciently iiidicnted by tviint iias been nlrondy 
stated. It is merely necessary to add, with reference to tbo passage 
quoted from Mr. Barnes— “each bainlot lias its separate boundaries, 
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wliicli are jealously tratclied and maintained ns tlidse of larger com- 
mniiities ” — that in Mr. Lyall’s opinion this assertion is too broadly 
put. 


Chapter ni,D. 

Village Communi- 
ties and Tenures. 


"lie ought,” Jlr. Lyall continues, " to hnro explained that there was a jjjg 
difference even in the mouses formed of hamlets, and that in most of them 
to get at the liamlet boundaries you ^ronld hare had to first eliminate nil 
the larger blocks of rrosto ; end, secondly, that it gives tbo idea that tho 
hamlet boundaries trere much more defined than they really xtoic. Mr. 

Barnes alIo\TS that tho ■ boundaries of tho mouses in the Ttastc \rcro very 
indefinite ; and this iras quite ns much the caseurith the hamlets, even rrhere 
the hamlets had reached their full development. In many places the hamlet 
boundaries cannot bo said to have existed ns recognised facts : tho idea rras 
only half formed in the minds of the landholders, and not at all accepted 
by the State ; and where they may be said to have existed, it remains to bo 
considered- to what they omounted, that is, whnt rights in tho wastes 
included in them were implied in their recognition, cither ns between tho 
families of Inndliolders, or ns between tho landholders and tho State.” 


The hamlets differ greatly in size.* Tlioy aro largest and most 
compact in tlie Hamirpnr taJisU and parts of the Dohra and Niirpiir 
taJuils. Here they are (uillcd graon or gdoji. In other parts tho word 
applied to them is Idrh. In Nurpnr another word — bdsa — is some- 
times used, particularly for tiie secluded little hamlets, wliicIi lie 
perched on the sides of the Hathf Dhdr. Generally it may bo said 
that when tho family is grown large, tho houses and holdings are 
dignified with the titio of grdon, or villngo ; while smaller hamlets 
are called Idrh or bdta, words equivalent to our homestead. TVlien 
a family grows largo, it is of enurso a sign that it has been long 
e-stiiblislied. The oldest and largest hamlets are generally lield by 
families of good ensto, who, on various grounds, usod to hold rent 
free, in whole or part, under the Rains, and who therefore had a 
special motivo for sticking together and holding to the land. Gener- 
ally speaking, in that part of the country which is nearest to the 
plains the Inndlioldors liad a stongor feeling of property in the 
soil, and it is there that tiie largest hamlets are found. In the 
irrigated valleys the families and family holdings aro generally 
small. Mr. Lyall says : — 

“ I bclicvo that one reason is, that tho malaria from tho ricc-ficlds has 
prevented the fanulics from increasing, ^ot only in Kdngro hut in 
Gurddspur end other districts I have noticed an extraordinary difference 
in the growth of families in irrigated and nnirrigated estates. In tho one case 
tho pedigree tree shows little increase of numbers in many generations ; in tho 
other, in the same time, tho family has expanded into something like a clan ; 
and where a family grew nnracrons in spite of tlio malaria, it did not hang 
together long ; the rent of tho rico-londs was hoary, and transfers of fields, in 
default of payment, wero frequent; many holdings were always going 
a-begging for nn occupant ; tho tendency was for members of a family to 
Bcpnmto and settle on nowly-acquircd Iioldings.” 

Turning now to individual holdings, it appears that the highest ibo imUvidnal 
form of property recognized in tlioso trills was tho hereditary riglit briding. 


* "Soma arc asicancd as low as Its. C, Others, agaia, pay a raronuo of Its. 900 
to Bs, 300 ” (Games). 
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of cnltivntion (wdrisi)* already described in the words of Mr. Lyall. 
This riglit was conferred 6y a deed of grant (pnfla) fromtbo 
Raja. A pai/a was never granted for a whole ^ village or even for 
.•1 whole hninict, nor for a biook of country containing waste ns well as 
arable land, but always for speciBcd fields or cnltnrnblo plots alone, 
of which not only the rent, but the name and area also were speoificnlly 
(Mitered on the (feed ; and the grantee ostensibly ncqnirod no title 
beyond the funr corners of his patta. By oiistnm of tlio cmnitry, 
howevor, such a grantee enjoyod extensivo rights of common {barton) 
in the nnenctosed wastes surrounding Ids hobling. llte right of 
common lias now, ns will presently bo shown, become stereotyped 
into a right of property ; Imt that no sneb riglit was recognized by 
settler, governor, orgovorned, under native ruie, is amply proved by 
Mr. Lr.all, whose vlow.s are giv«Mi htdow at longtii. Mr. Barnes 
thns describes the origin and porninnout nature of the vdritl 
rights : — 

“ It is difiicnit to say wltnt constitntes, in the estimation of the people, 
an hereditary ownershiii in the land. I believe tlio tonu properly applied 
belongs only to the descendants of the original settlers, who by their 
mdnstty and enterprise first reclaimed the waste. I have known coses wlicie 
the present incumbent has held uninterrupted possession for thirty or 
forty years, but ho will not assume, nor will the people concede to him the 
nppellatiou of todrie. If asked whoso land it is, they will still refer to those ■ 
traditional persons in whom tho right was once known to reside. There 
may he no trocos of tho vcrUablo owners : another family may have enjoyed 
for half a century all tho substantial privileges attaching to tho hereditary 
usufruct of tho land, but the rank will still bo withheld. Time alone can 
effect the change. As generations pass away, tho title of tho incumbent 
gradually acquires validity, less by tho force of his own prescriplivo ciniins 
than by the lapse of timo which has obliterated the memory of the past. 

“ Strictly speaking, the right to hereditary possession was contingent 
upon the proper coltivation of the land and tho punctual payment of ' the 
Government dues. Directly those conditions wore neglected, the Govern- 
ment had an undoublcd right to transfer tho tenuro to another, and to 
provide for tho sconrity of its own revenue. At first the nlicnalion was only 
temporary, and tho right to letnrn within n certain period was universally 
recognized. Under tho rulo of the IlAjns this limit was exceedingly ill 
defined. Popular feeling was always in favour of tho hereditary claimant, 
and no lapse of timo within tho memory of tho inhabitants was held 
sufficient to debar his titlo. When the hills were ceded to us, luimlrcds of 
individuals who had left tho country through the oppression of the Sikhs 
recovered their lands by simply presenting thomsclvcs at tho village and 
proving thoir titlo to tbo nctnnl inenmbenis ; and in onr Courts, whenever 
the claims of a hereditary owner of land, no matter how long dispossc.sscd, 
were sabmitted to a village council, tho arbitrators invariably awarded tho 
entire holding to tho wdris.” 

■ In another part of bis report Mr. Barites says • — 

*• The State was the acknowledged proprietor, and lovied its rent in 
money or kind according to its exigencies or pleasure. Tlio right of tho 

* The nse of tlic word irdrirf is by no means limited to ngrlcnltuml tenures, 
but is oppIM equally to the hereditary rigl t to oflicial posts, to tho posts 
ol rjiaiiilhri ot hotiral. Bo to tho horedimry vocations o£ tho tanner or tho 
biachsmith, the carpenter or tho priest, are each a species o£ wirhf, Tbo term 
in fact is applied to any horcditBiy right or pilvilcgo whatsoever. 
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Jieople was simply the right to cnltirate. There was do intermediate class 
to intercept the earnings of indnstiy, or to appropriate a share of the pub- 
lic Tevenue. Ail that was not required for the subsistence of the cultivator 
went direct into the Government treasury.” 

On this Mr. Lynll remarks : — 

” I believe that this is a very good description of the tenure on 
which the fields or cultivated lands were held. It shows that the landholder 


Chapter m, D. 

Village Communi’ 
ties and Tennrest 

The individual 
holding. 


was rather a crown-tenant than a landlord ; he called his nght a w&risi, 
or inheritance, not a mdlilct, or lordship, and the same term applied to 
every kind of interest held of the K&ja, even to a claim to some village 
office. But it does not matter whether we dub the icdrts in English a 
landlord or a crown-tenant ; there is no doubt but that we must consider 
him to have had a property in his holding. In some principalities his 
claim on his holding was stronger than in others. I have heard old men, in 
praising the llajas of the Edtoch or Kangra family, say 'they paid more 
respect to the cultivators, waru, than other hill BAjos ; they wodd rather 
take 75 from the icon's than 100 from an outsider.* ** 


How little respect other Bdjas sometimes paid to the tedrie may be 
gathered from stories relating to old times, which I have heard repented, 
and from instances which hare occurred in recent times in protected hill 
states. For instance, Common report says that, not many yeors ago, the 
Bdja of Chambo, more than once, by a summary order, turned a man out of 
his ancestral house and lands, and gave them to a covetous neighbour. In 
fact -some say that to get such an order it was then only necessary to got 
access to the Bdja, and present an offering of a handful of topees, but this 
is no doubt an exaggeration. But, at any rate, in some of hill states 
the cultivatore had no better protection against the Bdja than the Irish 
tenant used to have against lus landlord : a good Bdja never evicted an 
old cultivator without a very strong cause any more than a good Irish 
landlord did ; bnt tliere was no protection against a bad Bdja for a culti- 
vator of humble position, though a strong family of good caste or social 
standing had little reason to fear. 

“ If the proprietors of any old village in the plains of the Fanjdb are 
asked how they became possessed of their estate, they will generally say that 
their ancestor found the land waste and settled on it, and founded the vil- 
lage, or that he acquired it by conquest or purchase ; they rarely admit that 
they owe their first title to any action of Government or superior authority, 
Ko doubt this is commonly mere brag on their part ; nevertheless, it is a 
significant fact that the feeling which gives rise to such bragging is not 
fonnd in these hills, where all the landholders agree in deriving Iheir origi- 
nal title from a paffa or deed of grant of the Bdja. These paUat were given 
not for villages or hamlets, or blocks of country containing sufficient waste 
for grazing as well as arable land, but for certain specified fields or culturable 
plots only ; the name and area of the plot, as well as the rant at which it 
was to be held, are generally all to be found entered in the paffa.” 


By returns made out at the late revision of the Settlement^ there 
were in 1867, 87,599 families (eitlier households, or groups of kins- 
men holding shares of an ancestral estate and living on it in several 
Iionses) of landholders in the four taJiaih of Kangra proper, and 


* Edogra is favourably compared with Qoler in an old saying, which may he 

tonghly translated : “ Book, and ledger Edngta, pitch and toss Qoler, ” This 
ceferr^ I think, as much toeecnrity of tenure as to fixity of tent. 
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Chapter m D. tlieir holdings arc divided into 79,840 separato lots.* Mr. BnrnB.i 
^ — ' ' speaks of tlie constancy with which the connection of the warvt with 

X5?«5«i’8.™i'hiB l.olding is maintained. And his remarks would lead to the sup. 
ties and Tenures. remote period; 

The indlTidual however, does not appear to bo the case. Mr. Ly.all gives .a 

liolding. statement showing the length of title of the present families of land- 
holders, and concludes that in the taluUa of Edngra and Dehra, 
not more than one-third of the holdings go back further than to the 
grandfather of the present holders. In Nnrpnr and Hamirpur about 
one-third can ha traced further. Tho statement is ns follows : — 


Comparative age of titles. 
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Orginal tonaro of ^ In the hills tho estates of Iniidholdors consisted of holdings of 
waste lauds in cultivated fields only, not, ns w!is ordinarily tho case in the plains, of 
mautat. shares of the arable and waste land comprised within the boundaries 
of n village or mousa. Tbe landholder of tho hills had an interest 
no doubt in the waste lands mi.\ed up with and surrounding his 
fields, but that interest differed not only in degree, but also in 
character from the interest which he had in his holding of arable 
land. There can be no doubt whatever that, prior to the Begulnr 
Settlement, all nnenolosed waste, small or great, was tho property of 
the State, and that the rights therein of tho landholders were of tho 
nature of rights of use only. 

Description of the These riglits of use in the waste wore called, in the language of 
wufe lands’bfciouB. Country, a bartan, and were of tho nature of the rights of common 
ing, by custom, to enjoyed by the commoners in unenclosed wastes and forests in England. 

universal were the right to pastnre cattle or sheep and 
goats, tho right to cut grass or leaves of certain trees for fodder, to cut 
thorns for hedges, to break off or pick up dry wood for fuel. There 
were other privileges generally enjoyed, which, however, can hardly 
be classed^ with tho others ns rights of use, ns they wero not lawfully 
exercised in tho same free way, ont only with permission first obUiiu- 
ed of some local official. Such wore the privileges of getting gratis 

* The number of abnrere is. of course, greatly in excess of this figure, for brothen 
and cousins very frequently hold their common inheritanco without partition. 
(Lynil),' Tho actual number of sharcholdcts (proprietors) for tho whole district is 
given in Table No. XV. For the four tahsVs of KSngm proper, tho total number 
“I FJ^prlrtorr and fenimts is given by Ur. Lyall in Apjiendis 1 to his Beport as 
232|p29« % 
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timber for roofing: or farm purpose, green wood for fnel at marriage Chapter m, D. 

and funeral ceremonies, splinters of pine for torches, &c. Mr. Lyall 

continues ; — ties and Tenures. 

“ That these rights, such as the right of peatme and taking wood for Sescripfion of the 
fuel, were mere tights of use, and rights of common, and not signs of tights of ose in 
ownership of the soil, will, I think, he admitted when they are described. For irasie lands belong- 
instance, to take the right of pasture : not only the regnlar landholders, but custom, to 

also the other readents in the Tillages, such as traders, Siop-keepers, artizans, communi les. 

carriers, all grazed their cattle and sheep and goats in the waste lands near- 
est their houses. Most of these men, no donbt, were also in eome degree 
landholders, bnt some who were not kept a cow and goat or two. 

" Again, the State collected a grazing-tox, from which no class was 
excepted. It was levied everywhere on bnSaloes, and in most or all places 
on sheep and goats ; the only distinction was that professional shepherds 
and herdsmen were taxed at higher rates than other classes. Cows and 
oxen were excused, but only, I bdieve,on superstitions gronnds (gai H pin). 

Agiun, supposing the right of grazing to be a sign of ownership of the 
soil, then it is certain that the customary limits, within which the men of 
each tnausa or hamlet exercised their right, would he found to correspond 
with the boundaries of tbe matisa or the hamlet (where a hamlet boundary 
existed) ; bnt in practice groring was not governed by snch boundaries. 

As often as not in waste lands, of whatever kind, on or near the boundary 
of a maiisra or circuit, (where the boundary did not form a nntnral barrier), 
tbe nearest inhabitants on both sides of the boundary had a common right of 
pastvorage, and I have seen cases in which a block of waste within one mausa 
boundary was in practice exclusively grazed by some families holding land 
and residing in the next mama. So, again, in those parts of the countty 
where handet boundaries within mauzaa may be said to have been pretty 
clearly recognized, many hamlets grazed their herds on wostes out of their 
own boundaries, and no rule but one of convenience seems to have first decided 
where the cattle of each hamletshonld or should not go. The original idea seems 
to have been that grazing in the unenclosed wastes was free to oilmen ; then 
gradually, as the country became thickly inhabited, the convenient distances 
within which each hamlet had been accustomed to drive its cattle to pasture 
became tbe limits of its right of grazing. These limits, however, over- 
lapped, that is to say, while each hamlet had some waste, that nearest its 
houses, which it grazed exclusively, and upon which no other hamlet, as a 
matter of fact, intruded, the wastes farther off, which were equally handy 
to other hamlets, were grazed on in common by all. It may be noticed also 
that it was a general custom that carriers, shepherds, or herdsmen on the 
march could halt anywhere and graze for a day or two without leave asked. 

The same description which I have given of the right of pastnie will dpply> 
generally to the right of taking wood for fuel, and the otW rights of use. 

For instance, where a circuit or mauza contained little or no forest or scrub, 
the residents invariably had a right to go for fuel, thorns, &c., to the nearest 
forest or jangle in some other mauza. So, again, in the cose of waste lands 
on the edge of a mauza, the right to cut the hay or tall gross which springs 
up in the rains, sometimes belonged, by custom, to persons whose lands and 
houses were in the next mauza. All these rights of the villagers in the 
waste were alike in this, that they were enjoyed by all residents, not by the 
regulor landholders only, and were exercised within linuts independent of 
fnauaa or hamlet boundaries. ,, . , 

“ These two features alone seem'to me to show dearly that they were wuto 

of the character of rights of nse, not of attributes of proprietorship in %£dg ,rithm 
the soil of waste ; but if any doubt remains, it will perhaps be removed mausat. 
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when the rights exercised over the waste by the Slate ore described. The 
State, in the exercise of its rights of reclaiming cultarablc plots, and put- 
ting blocks of forest in preserves, could annul, with lespcct to such plots 
or blocks of waste, the interests therein of tlio neighbouring landholders ; 
and so long ns it did not thereby stint them to an unbcnrablo degree ol 
pasturage, &c., it would have been held to be only noting within its rights. 
It would, I think, be a clear mistake to consider a loose interest in the waste 
generally, not in any definite part of it, to amount to a proprietorship of 
tho soil. 

“ Certain blocks of forest within mausat were reserved as raMt or 
shooting preserves by tho State ; no grazing of cattle or trespass for cutting 
of gross or branches was allowed in them. A U&ipiit, to express tho care 
which the old BAjns took of the forests, will often say that they consi- 
dered them their garden. In forests not capccially preserved, and even in 
tho open waste lands, trees could not be felled witbont permission. In 
most principalities tlio Jtfijas used to impose n tMk, or prohibition of 
grazing, on all forests for tho three months of tho rains* ; this was done, 
I think, partly as an assertion of authority, and partly with an idea of be- 
nefit to trees and game. Again, the Itdjns used to grant to tho Qiijors and 
Onddfs, professionnl herdsmen and shonherds, the exclusive right to graze 
buffaloes or sheep ond goats in particular beats or runs at certain seasons, 

“ In waste lands of all kinds the State bad a right of approvement, 
tbnt is to say, tho State could empower any person to break up and hold of 
it any plot of waste jt no wasto land could bo broken up witbont a patta 
or deed of grant. The Mdjas were very jealous in this rcsjicct 5 under 
them no toasir or k&riAr could giro 0 pnlta of his own authority. The 
person who reclniraod waste land under snch a patta thcnccforwanl held it 
direct of tho Stato. Ho got at once ns good a title ns any landholder 
in tho country ; there was nothing higher in tho way of title than the 
claim distinguished as a wartef ; and to a native the strongest form of irar/tf 
imo^nablc was derived from succession by inheritance to land reclaimed 
from waste by a father or other ancestor under authority of n patta from tha 
H&ja, If tho person who reclaimed the waste hod before livra in another 
mausa and removed thenco to reside on tbo now bolding, ho became at once 
entitled to the same hartan, or rights of uso, in tho wastes surrounding him 
as tho oldest inhabitant, 

*' The idea of a tenant fanning part of tho holding of an ordinary land- 
holder or crown-tenant was familiar enough to tho hill people. A snborfi- 
nnto tenant of this kind was called an opdhxi, but the idea of a tenant holding 
land of the community or body of landholders of atnaitsa wasqu'ito incompre- 
hcnsiblo to them. Tho explanation is, that thcro was no feeling in tho 
minds of the landholders of a collcctivo property in tho wastes within their 
mausa or circuit. In fact such a feeling has not yet fairly taken root, and 
tho following facts will show how slowly it grows in tho minds of tho hill 

* This custom provaib still in some dependent Hill States. In part of Mandi 
after the thdk Is over, the people are not nllotrrd to cut gnuis and small wood for 
fuel, unless they pay some grain fees to n contractor, who has leased the grass and 
small wood of tho forest from tire Hdja, 

+ As will 1)0 explained hereafter, in the mavsae composed of hamlets, It is 
only true with certain rcscrralions, that tho State had the power to gmnt any plot 
to any person, and even in tho other mnuzat tho power of tho State over the lesser 
waste )Tiia in practice limited. Policy, and the fear of being thought tyrannie.ii, 
p^ented It from doing nnything which would seriously injure tlio righU ofnso of tho 
old established landholders. All sorts of objections would bo mode, nnd often with 
success, to tbe grant of any plot near a homcstciid, e. g., that it was tho A’llal 
aangaran, _ or placo whero tho cattle stand when first let out of tho stall, or their 
Sanaa or iiaft, that is, tho placo whero they lio in tho heat of tho day. 
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people. Under llic loose end ftreedy sj-stetn of goViemmentwliieli tlic Sikln 
infrodneed, anv peftr htrtfiir conld mn’fco grants of mste lands for cuUira- 
tion, and under our ’Government tli<» villspe Iteadmrn Itarc been encoumged 
to give po/Zo roiilor, or reclamation lenses, in writing. Accordingly, a 
gooit de-il of land liw Iteon broken np since Settlement, in most c.vca by 
men of tbe lasuro. but often by outsider* ; in cither ciisc the reclaimer con- 
siders himself, and is considered by hi« nciglibnnrs, to hold as a proprietor, 
not as a tenant of the rommnnity ; and this i* tho mso with re.«pect to men 
who have reclaimefl land irithin iho ln«l five years, notmfh«tanding that for 
the la«t fifteen year* tho landholders have lieen repeatedly told, and have to 
a certain extent' nndertnod, that, a« a re«n!t of Mr. names' Settlement, tha 
wa«tc lands have liocome their projierty. Many, however, have not rettlly 
understootl the change at all. I snppo'c that, while I was revWng tho 
Settlement in Kangra, I ron<t have been nsfcc<! several InmdrtHl limes liy 
landholders to give them yiaf/a or grants for waste plots within their own 
or some other circuit. 

" All this that I havo written re«peeling the right of the State to 
give grants of w.-iste to outsider*, and the aWnee of a collective feeling of 
property in waste in the minds of the comoinnilies of landholders, is 
qnife aenjrato with reganl to ^^erhBps llw larger pari of the country, 
csj'eclally the part most distant from tha plain*, but hardly ncciimte with 
reganl )o fhe re«i. In my description of iJn* ronslitntion of a hill circuit 
I lusTC rxjdaine*! how tbe family bolding.* in one class of nou:at remained 
mero holdings of detached fields, while in another class they grew into 
hamlet* compaetly fonned and separated from their neighbour* by more or 
le«* distinctly »w>gnis«l linundarics in the wa«t«. It was, I think, of this 
latter class of nausa, which i* divisihle Into hamlet.*, that Mr. llames 
was thinking when lie said that extensive waste* of forest* were considered 
the andivide,] property of the State, impiring thereby that the lesser 
waste* were in part the prr>i»'rty of the Ininihohlers. It was Inilecil the 

with regard to a iJMijrj of this kind, that putting aside any largo 
waste* which it eonr.ained (*nrh a* a Mock of forest or the cre*l of a hill 
or mountain), in the remaining or lcs«er wast*-* hamlet lioimdarie.* would 
have lieen found fonu time.* distinct, often indi*Uncl, according to (he de- 
gree of derelopmeat which the hamlet* had attained. And where yon 
found hamlet Inimdaries, you would hare found also that the family 
possessing the field* had some kind of feeling of colleelivo pmiierty in the 
waste within it* l»iimdary. Tlirr would have hanlly calleti such waste 
(heir ehii or gronnd, like their fiehls, nor would they Imre felt competent 
to pnl in an outsider to break np a plot and hold it n* their tenant, or 
even to break up a plot thrni.selve” without pemii«*ion ; Init if the Stato 
bad propo'wl to give a poUo w grant out of it to an outsider, they would 
have greatly ohjVele*!.* In fael they would have aignisl fairly enougli that 
tb» (ur/nn, or ti'e <,f the plot, Iwlnnceil eilber entirely or prlneljialty to 
them, and that a* they wimld lie tbe greate-l sufferers by it* enclosure, it 
rhonid !«« given totlnni toenelose, if to any one. Kten if a niPiiilier of 
the family of (he hamlet got the ymZZu, he would have lieen prohably 
compellfsl to throw (he jilot into the common holding, and thereby give 

• In |rtrt of Itamtniur, sshne (line arc notaig"* wasrr*, and tlio banitrl liwind. 
arie* are r»<el dlsilnet, I tmre >i,.*r<l an i(i|e>ll|.'enl man s-sy lhal. In the nhl times, 
If the l!£J* had glirn ton f, r., an inhahltanl of a nelrlihoming 

bawl'-!, a f^tta or renl.hearing b-ase for waste land within an'illicrliamlelboondary, 
thotr.rnsif thehamicl wf,iiMh*rco!iJret«l, orelatmrd a prTfemillal richt to taVe. 
it up ; hat (hat If (he lUJi gave an rait«lder a grant of eiieh land, to lie held tents 
free a* a lAtenr, (he oldi-'llont of (he men ef the hamlet, II made, would not have 
been ctmidsti.-'l valid either hy th* bdja or tbe public. 
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the others cnch his share. In those parts of the conntiy in which 
hamlets and hamlet boundaries in the waste were most dcrelopcd, all 
the Helds of a hamlet are, with few exceptions, held 1^ the familj on 
ancestral shares. This is proof that hero the feeling of collcctiro 
propertf in the waste within hamlet boundaries existed, and was strong 
enough to prevent appropriotion of any port by individual members 
of the family. On the other land, where the hamlets were less developed, 
it will generally be found that only a part of the holding is held on ances- 
tral shares, and that the rest, which has been reclaimed from the waste 
ns the family has grown, is held by the actual reclaimois or their heiin 
only.’* 

To snnimnrise shortly the state of tenure described in the fore- 
going paragraphs : there were two rights in the soil recognised under 
native rule, — the paramount right of property vested in the Baja as 
landlord, .and the right of cultivation derived by grant from the Baja 
and vested in the cultivators. The first-named right extended to 
the whole area of the principality ; the second primarily extended 
only to the plot specified in the deed of grant, but carried with it 
further rights of common in adjacent waste. For purposes of ad- 
ministration, nil plots of land loosed to cultivators were grouped 
into circuits of such size ns to allow of supervision by a complcto 
set of oilicinla. In some cases (not in all, the determining causes 
being dependent upon accidents of locality) minor groups of holdings 
(linmicts) were recognized ns forming tbo units of wbicb the larger 
circuit was composed. In some cases (not in nil, tbo causes being 
again accidental) distinot boundaries, wbotbor of circuits or of bnm- 
lots, were recognised, in wbicb both waste and cultivated lands were 
included. The system of tenure enmo down practically unchanged 
to the time of the introduction of British rule. Tlie period of Bibb 
dominion, it is true, bad intervened, but the Sikhs do not appear to 
have altered tbo tenure of land, however much they confused the old 
system of administration. Moreover, many traots were under tlieir 
direct mnniigomeiit for n very short lime only, and a few never. 
Before their time the Mughal Emperors had taken certain tracts ns 
imperial demesnes, but these tracts were not large, and the Bajns 
now and again recovered possession ; so that even in tlioso the sys- 
tem of tenure established by the Bajns was not inntoriatly changed. 

Tile introduction of British rnlo was immcdintely followed by 
a Settlement of the innd-rovenuo upon principles imported from the 
plain country of the North-West Provinces. Under the transforming 
hands of the ofllcer who conducted this Settleinoiit, the loose cit- 
cnits of the Bajns became estates in the tecbuical sense, i.e., reve- 
nue-paying units. Boundaries were set up defining the limits of 
villages, and (south of the Bias) of hamlets, in the waste ; and of 
the areas thus defined tlio holders of oiiUivntcd plots were declared 
to be joint proprietors in the sense in which that term is used in the 
plains. In otiier words, the body of landholders in each circuit were 
converted into a proprietary community, each sli.arer in which W’as 
the proprietor of bis own bolding, and co-proprietor with liis follows 
in the waste. ^ Moreover, the whole area of the district, waste ns 
well ns .cultivated, was included in the village boinnltirics (ben for 
the fiist lime laid down. Tlins, tbongli in theory Mr. Banius 
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state’s Hint “ratMisiro wastes and forests nro nsnallr consfdoreil CbaptorllliD. 

ttie nndirideil property of Gorcriiincnt,” yot it lias resii1t<’(] from "T" , 

liis nrmn!;eiTiont, fliat ttio properly in tlio soil of waste Innil lias tics wd 

been iielit by tJie Gnrenimeiit to bavo passed to tiio landlinldors, 

the Stale retainin" only «reneraJ rijrbfs of property in tho timber, lights" 

wliich ri^rliiitiii n innjnrity of instniiees, but not in nil, arc especially in inml, " 

reserved in tlio villiioo “ ndniiuislration papers." Tlio following 

enmpliration bas aecoitlinirly arisen. The rifflil of property in (bo 

soil vested in tiie villano laiidlioldcrs, and enjoyed by them in sliarc.s 

prnportinnalo to ibeir sbarcs in the cultivated aroa, is snbject to tlin 

rijrbt of tbc Govcnimeiit to take mcasiirca for tlio eonservaiioy of 

the timber; and, on tbc oilier liand, the properly in tlio trees vested 

ill tbe Government is subject to tbo ri"Iit of tlic villagers to obtain 

fuel and timber for agrienltiiral purposes. 

As a natural corollary to ibis, when tho liino enmn for nssess- 
iiient, the revenue of each cirruit was ns*c««cd ns a lump sum for 
the payineiit of which the whole body of landholdora hceainc jointly 
responsible during tbc term of Settlement. Great ns this rcvulii- 
tioii was, it appears to have been quietly ncquicseed in by tho pcoplo 
who indeed wero considerable gainers by tho innovation ; far 
with the rights of pro|iorly nrqnircd in tlio waste, tim vilhigo 
communities rcceiveil, by way of compensation for tlio imposed 
respoiisil’ility, tlie right to eoUect ami divide among tlienuelveii 
certain items of Income arising from it, which formerly wero 
iiirindcd with the regular land rents in thn niinnal pollcottoiis 
made by the Slate, lii (lie changes thus ofTccted, the imlividiinl 
holdings of ciihivatod hind aloitn remniiicd unmodified. Upon 
tlie.sQ (he cfTeet of the ScUlemenl proceedings was to confirm 
the tenure, iiiaking it </e jure, ns well ns tie Jatto proprietary. TIio 
result of these measures as regards lira right of Ooveriiinoiil in tlio 
sv.asle has been depcribed nhovo. It was sought Kiiliseqiieiitly* to 
evade llie«e consequences, hnl the Goveriiinent steadily refused to 
sanetion any proeeiliirn wliieh could jiossihly ho construed ns a 
breach of fnilh ; and during Hr. Lynll’s Soltlenieiit, the final step 
ill approjiriating the waste to the people was taken by a gciieinl 
deinnrentioii nrstib-diriHionnI boundaries (lirougliout oil (ho villngesof 
(lie four tahfiU of Kiiiigni proper.*!' 

Thn landholders or Uiricauhtrs of each mniisa nrn proprietors 
of (heir si'vend holdings of arable land, and co-proprietors (in pro- 
portion to the amount of laiid-revcnnc paid by each) of tho wasto 
lands. On the other hand, (lie tjlnto is the proprietor of forest or 
wild-growing trees in unsto lands. In the forest, therefore, that 
is in waste land morn or le*s covered with wild tree or hiisli, tIm 
fitate and the Inmllndders hare feparate properties, neither *if wJiirh 
ore free, for the pfoperfy of the Slate hi tho trees is mhject to tho 
right of tho Inndhohhrs and other residents of tho village (and per- 


* r.nnn rerffiint i.f tti<i cot,lroirir>r svlilcli ri»5 Mi-on llic fnliject, see I.jsll's 
JJej-tit. f.sfos, I'P, tv, 

t Jlrsn ’sli-te I nrnl.lsrif tl:e tlinl nIriS'ly dC'CtlUdilM not exbt, It Wat fmm'l 
tliot otti'.r tuh.JIvliitiiK tall' ‘I Hint UI 1 exist, 
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Chapter ni, S. Imps of other villajjCB) to obtnin the iiecp-osar)* qiinnIiticB of wood 
for fuel, and timber for farm ini)>lemoni 5 and bnildino purposes ; 
ttM md t*'® laiidlioldora in the soil is subject to the right 

' ' of the State to preserve the trees. Moreover, the State, in tratisfbr- 
^ment? niSn rightT property in the soil of the wastes to the owners of fields; 

in laad. necessarily did so with reservation of existing rights of third parties j 
therefore the rights of the Giijars to their sactnas, or cattle walks, 
and of the Gaddi shepherds to their sheep runs, remain nnafiected 
by the change ; so also do the rights of common belonging by 
nistom to the people of one manta in the waste of another mausa. 
This measure rendered solid and appreciable the property in the 
waste, which previously bad been somewhat impalpable by reason 
of its dilution over so largo an area.* The result of tiiis sub-divisional 
demarcation was to leave 176 blocks of waste the common pro- 
perty of a whole township, while 5,6 1 2 blocks were marked off as the 
property of bamlets.t The townsliip now resembles in aspect those 
common in somo parts of the Multan and Dcrajat divisions, in 
which the whole of tho onUivated and tho wliolo or greater part of 
the waste lands, are divided into separate ring fence estates ; and 
the only bonds of union arc tho common village officers and the 
mutual liability to make good tlio revonuc, with, in some instances, 
tho addition of a share (calculable on tho share in payment of tho 
revenue) in a block of common waste. 

Mr. Lyall writes t — 

Oririn nf ilItEcr- '* It may be worth while to make a guess as to the original 
ence III land tomircs 5 ^ 1,50 <,{ the difference between the tenure of land in these hills and 
ot hills nnd plains. existing in tho plains of the Punjftb. It may perhaps have to do with 
tho ethnology of the country : there is an idea current in the hills thot of 
the land-holding castes tho Thftknrs, ItAthts, Knnets, nnd Gliimths arc cither 
indigenous to the hills, or of mixed race ond indigenous by tho half blood, 
and that tho Elljpdts, Brdhmnns, Khntris, nnd .Tats, and others are the 
descendants of invoders or settlers from the plains. It is commonly believed 
that tho inhabitants of the plains are the descendants of tribes of Aryan 
race, who successively invaded India from tlic north-west. They came as 
settlors, and more or less completely expelled the aborigines from tho tracts 
in which they settled, driving them back into tbe forests nnd mountains. 
It is easy to see how sucli a settlement by free tribes might result in a diri- 
sion of the country into estates held by village communities. I believe 
that this is how the plains of tho Punjab were settled. As to the hills I 
suppose that they remained to a much later date inhabited only by aboriginal 
tribes, J and that eventunlly they were invaded not by tribes of EcUlcrs driv- 

* As to the practical dillicuUf arising from the want of sub-dtrisional boundaries, 
SCO Lynll's Report, pnia. 173. 

fThe areas in actes arc as tallows - 

Common land of townships ... ' ... ••• COS,OG7 

Bo ol tihai at hamlets ... ... . ... 392,137 

Total nnocoupicil wiisto In Eingm proper ... 898,601 

1 Certain peculiarities in the present rcliglona ideas and customs prevailing in 
the bills have some resemblance to facta tcconlcil ot the wild tribes still to he found 
in some ports of India. There arc traditions which show that human sacriQccs were 
Bomc'iiucs iiiado by the Rijns in comparatively recent times. 
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in<I bilci; tlic olil inlinl>itant.4, but bf militniy mlrcntnrprs' naklning tbnm, Ohaptor HI, D. 

jimcli in tlie war in vrliich Ireland was Hrat inradcd from England. Maj- 

not certain peculiaritioa whieb wo Mo in tlie litlb, stieli na the formation of VUlago Oommanl- 

pelty iirincipalitie.’j tbo sole lordabip of tlic chief, tbo cnatoma of pnmo- “®® 

uenitnro in bis familv, tbo contcnipt of the ptongb and bnsinosa of farming Origrin oE iliftcrcnco 

by Riijpdis and Bhilimans, lie csplainctl aa the effect of such conquering 

inrasions, and of the inililaty order which tho invadura would have to main- plains. 

tain in the constitution of their society in older to keep down n subject 

race 7 

*' lint, perhaps, the physical differeneo lietwccn a flat and a mountain- 
ous countty will of itsolf account for tho difference of tenures. In a flat 
defenceless countty like the plains of tho Punjdb, men naturally congregated 
in laigc rillago for mutual protection; tho. honsesl*eiug built wall to 
wall, each villace was a castle ; the land nearest tho villaao was ciiltirnlcd, 
the rest remained waste ; the men of each village formed in n degree a 
]>oUtic8l unit ; villace fonuht with village ; and hence an idea of village 
kmndarie.s and village lonlsliip over the trastes might naturally arise. In 
tite hills, on the contrary, the hrohen nainre of the country prerented tho 
formation of largo villages like those in tho plains ; the houses 
had to txs Fe.atU'ro.1 here niid there, so as to bo near cnougli to 
tho ]iatehes of cuUurablc land. Ko single hamlet was strong 
enough to stand by itself,' so all bad to put tlicmsclres for protection under 
some territorial chief and to niiito under his leadership to defend them- 
selves against outsiders, lienee might arise the idea of the sole lonlsliip 
of tho chief, the absence of village Imundarics in tho west, and the theory 
that all the waste was the property of the cluef " 

Riphlt as they now stand. 

Toliring viltnges thus composed niider tho usual tccUnicnl cinssifi- clnsstReation ot 
entiou involve necessarily' soiiio stniining of tho terms omployed. tenures. 

Tiihle Ko. XV, however, adapted in unifomiily with tables given 
for ntliiir districts, from the latest Govcrnmniit lleturns, is given 
for wlinl it fa worlli. Tlic figures nro for llio wliolo district. Tho 
trcimical iioiiieiirl.sture could perlmps bo applied witli ]c«.s violeiieo 
to (he liaiiilcls (hnri to tlic villages ns n wIioIg. Thus Sir. Lynll 
Wittes nt paragrnjili 171! of liis report 

o Tile hamlets, taken separately, are, in respect of tenure, little minia- porms ot tennro ot 
turcs of the rillngea in the plains. Tho liindu law of inlicritance, and tbe hanitct). 
divergences from such law caiiscil by various cnusc.s, taken willi the origiiinl 
ryottrari tenure jircvailing under former goremmenis, explain cvoiy thing. 

Almiii 7 j>er cent, might be classed as samtniari, UD per cent, ns pitllitihi, 
and the rest as lhaiarh&ra estates. Ilut it is safer not to bring into the 
hilts those strange terms which arc apt to mislead, and to say merely that 
nbont 7 per cent, are nt the present moment owneil by one man or by several 
_ holding in common, 27 per cent, by l)odic.s ot men (generally of one family) 

‘bolding in part at least severally, and owning the c.slnlo on ance.slMl or 
cast/imaiy .shares, and the rernnindcr by men also holding in whole or part 
severally, but not on shares, niid where -only mcnsiire of right ouand tho 
whole hamlet or tho undivided part of it, is tho proportion paid by oneh 
landholder, of the ruui total of tho revenuo." 

Tnblo No. XV allows tlienumbcr of propriolors or alinruliolders Prnpriciaty 

nnd iliu gross area bold in property under each of llic iimin forma luuurci). 
of tciiiiro, and also gives dutnils fur largo cstutoa and -for Govern- 
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ment plants and similar tonuros. The ii^nrcs .ire taken from the 
quinquennial table prepared for the Administration Report of I878-T9. 
Tlie aocuracj' of the figures is, however, exceedingly doubtful j indeed 
land tenures asstinio so many and such com)>lcx forms in the Punjab 
that it is impossible to classify tliem successfully under a few gcuernl 
headings. The arcrage area of holdings is noticed below. 

Table Ho. XVl shows the nnnibor of tenancy holdings and the 
gross area bold under each of the main forms of tenancy 
as they stood in 1878>79, while Table No. XXI gives the 
current reiit-rntca of vatioiis kinds of land as returned in 1881-82. 
Bnt the accuracy of hotii sets of figures is probably doubtful ; 
indeed it is impossible to state general rent-rates which shall 
even approximately represent the letting value of laud throughout 
a wliole district. Tlie current rates of batiii are also ineiitioued in 
the following description of the several olasscs of tcunuts. At the 
revised Settlement, Illr. Lyall recorded 33,014 tenants, of whom 
6,426 wore horeditaiy. The tables on the next pages show tbrir classi- 
fication according to (1) tenure and rent paid, (2) length of occupa- 
tion of tenures. The fotloiving is the explanation of the classes given 
in the first column of the second statement : — 

Gait A, wijnit in iy pr/ifrieton, 

1. Oticinnl nropriotors who lost lease from OoTcminont (vijfyii:ar{) la hold 

times, but kept caUWailon, 

2. Original proprioton who sold, or in lien of debt snircndcrcd the lease, bnt 

kept cultiTation, 

8. Original proprictora of lands formcrl; in rozyah or maajl, of which the 
madfidar or his hein have been recorded proprietois .in Bctticrocut 
papers 

4. Persons who, before or after Settlement, by nnthorityof njialta from 

kdrdir or i(dhim or Tillage official, broke up common waste land, and in 
former or present SetUement papers hare been entered ns tenants of 
proprietary community, or tenants of tbc Adllm or lavilarildr who gave 
the patta. 

D. Persons pot in by kdrddrr or lidtimsto cnltiTntc ftfn'drisor nbandonctl 
lands, of which such idnfiir or MJllin a-ns subsequently coustitnted tho 
proprietor. 

0. Persons pnt in by idrdirr or hdliimt in Sikh times or before Settlement ns 

milynsdniu tbo absence of tho proprietors, and who, on ibo return of tho 
proprietors, remained in occupancy ns tenants. 

Gan S, put in atttnanUly prtpnttort, 

1, Tenants who, whon the proprietor abandoned the land in Sikh times or 

before Settlement, hold till lie retnmed os mdlgutdrt, 

5, Tenants put in with regard to relationship to proprietors. 

S, Other tenants seUlcd down on the land by pToprtetors. 

4. Tcnnnts settled down on other lands, to whom n propriotor has made over 
one or two fields for cultlrntlon. 

0. Artisans and others, haring their trade ns main means of snbsistcnco, to 
whom a proprietor has made over ono or two odd fields for cultiration. 

It will be seen that tho vast majority of tenants pay half 
produce ns rent ; a good many more, two-fituis or one-third ; and a 
considerable number, fixed Inmp-Bnnis in cash, or part cash, pant 
grain, locally called atkdm or cliakota. ■ Tho class paying a share of 
tho revenue, with or without the addition of a fee (mdliidna), which 
is large in other districts, is very small here. • , 



I'oriit i;i xhu'fi rf»t M pjid {>if Itn tntt Aiitiii-} cf uol fiaeiiiy rhjhts of oeeiipivifj aNonliiiff to entry in Settlement fleeanh. 
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Glasrijicaiion of tenantt according fo origin of occupancy, and attend- 
ing circmnetancrs. 
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Class of tenants wUo Betwoun tile kdtna, who is a mere i'nrin servant, and the regular 
cultivate with land- Qp^htt pr tenant i'urinor, comes a class of men wlm farm the land 
0 s p oug . plough niul oJceii furnished by the landholder. They are ciillud 

by various names in different localities, the name gpner.ally having 
reference to their share of the gross outturn, which is uno-hulf of 
what remains after putting aside the sat or share formerly taken by 
Government, the sat being half or a third, their share is a fourth or 
a third ; if they are assisted by n kdma supplied by the landholder, 
they get only an eighth. Hence originated the names, by which 
they are commonly distinguished, of chautegn, trihdna or atlialii 
tennuts. In Falaih they are also called pidik-phol'A, a iiamo which 
conveys the idea that such a tennnoy is a livelihood fur a single soul 
only. The custom is for the landholder to engage with men of this 
class at the beginning of the year for the year only, giving them 
something at the time by way of sal or earnest muuey. It is of 
course impossible for any kind of tenant right to grow up in land 
farmed in this way from year to your only. 

Tenantf who culti- 'i’lio true tenant farmer or opdld finds his own livestock and 
" °plonghi, implements ; if ho resides on the land he cultivates, lie is generally 
distinguished ns a basntl or basikH opdM,* If he lives in tlio Tillage 
but not on the land, he is called simply an opdAii nr an ad/ieo, or a 
kirsdn ; aud if he comes from anutbor village to ciiltivatc'ii hal chik, 
bhatrf, oprd or dttdharchdr opdh&. The last word implies that lie has 


* The Ward lylM is often applied to nn owner of the land to distioenish 
him from the lucie tenant former or njidhi. 
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put up soma kind of shed oii the kind in which to star thp Chapter in, D. 

when necessary. These opdhut, with the esception of a very few _... . 

who pay rmidi, that is, a fixed rent in <;rain and cash, are all metayer Teniuesi 

tenants, sharing the gross produce with the proprietor in proportions 

wliich vary accbrdino to agreement or custom of the locality, with their own 

When the grain is in the heap, the fees due to the n'eigliman, ploagbs, &c. 

watcher, and rural artizans, are first deducted and the remainder is 

then divided. In most localities the proprietor gets a half, even on 

uuirrigated lands, but if tenants are scarce, or the soil not very good, 

he gets only two'fiftlis or one-tliird, or in some cases one-fonrth. On 

the other hand in good irrigated lands, he gets more than n half. 

For instance, in Ghiroh, Baiidi, and Chari, exceptionally fertile 
villages in taldka Rihlu, the produce of the irrigated lands is generally 
divided between proprietor and tenant ns follows : — The pirdna mul 
that is, tile old Government demand, so many measures of grain, is 
first taken out of the heap by the proprietor ; then tlie seed corn, 
witli half ds much again as interest, is token ont and appropriated 
by the person, whoever he might be, who supplied it at sowing time. 

The remainder, after deduction of village serv.int fees, is divided 
half and half between proprietor and tenant, but the proprietor, 
wlien the teunut's share is ascertained, recovers from him a fee of 
1 U per cent, in grain nuder tlio name of panehotrd. Nowhere else 
does the proprietor get such an extraordinarily large share of the 
produce : in the Hal Ddn he only gets half, and in the best irrigated 
lands of Falam and Bdjgiri only half, plm a fee, called karda or 
panehotrd at the rate of five hacha mts per haoha mituiid on the 
tenant’s share. In B&jgiri and Falnm the produce of a field of sugnr- 
caue is divided ns follows : — If the proprietor and tenant go halves in 
the expenses of working tlie press and the cauldron then the g&r or 
molasses is divided half and half ; if the tenant hears all expenses, 
then the proprietor gets only oue-tliird.* 

Tlw tenant fanner, in addition to liis rent, is bound to give three Sonriccs renitcrei 
days’ work in the year on any other land his landlord may have, if ^ 'owners? 
asked to do so. This service goes hy the name of jowdri. One day 
called haletar is taken at ploughing time, another daretar at reaping 
time, a third at ^'aro<f or mowing time. In some places only two 
days’ \TOrk is given instead of tliree. The landlord Ims to find the 
tenant food for the day. This custom of joadri prevails generally 
in Kaiigrn, Hamirpnr, and parts of Dehra : it is loss defined towards 
the plains nnd in pargana Ndrpur ; there, particularly in taWcaa 
Indaura und Kbairan, the proprietors work their tcuaatsin a rouglier 
and looser fashion, getting wl^t work they want out of them, hut 
following no fixed rule. When a landholder goes on a visit, or 
entertains a marriage party, the tenant carries his handle or comes 
to work in the house, getting food wliile so employed. This, though 
generally done, is not always or strictly enforced. A landliolder 
only expects service of tliese kinds from a regular tenant, that is, 
from a family which holds a whole farm of him, between whom 

* It is calculated in making account ol voikiog expenses that it takes twelve 
men and twelve oxen to work a sugar-press, cauldron, lx. The owner of the plant, 
whether he to the proprietor or tenant, charges for wear and tear of the press ‘ and 
cnnldren rcspectirclj' twoortbicc haeha uert ol gdrtbedny, 
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Chapter HI, D, an'l liinisulf lliero is n|>ormn«oiit conncclitm. Tlio outsider, wlio 
— ’ comas from aiiotlicr village to onltivnle certain fields for a so.nson, 

or «’“•* "’lio holds a stray field only, would not bo expeoted to 
ties ana ao nr s. service. It is a general custom in Hamirpur, Rajgiri, 

and parts of Palam for the tenant to present to liis lanclloid, on 
sniri day, an offering of a dish of walnuts, or a bnuch of plantains. 
If the tenant is .'tlso an artisan, ho presents some article of his 
tuiinnfncturc, such ns n pair of shoes, a bottle of oil, the legs of a 
bed-stead, See. 

Cnstomnry lime for AVitli regard to time of oh.anso or eviction of tenants, tbo 
oricting a tcaaat, „pnornl custom is, that, if a landlord puts in a man to cultivate tlio 
antnnin crop, ho must let him Jiold on for tlio spring crop also ; 
wimrens, if ho puts him in before the spring crop, bo may evict after 
it is harvested. The explanation of this is,' that the antninn crop 
puts the farmer to greater expense and trouble, and it' is tliereforo 
tliouglit llint lie sliould be allowed to work out in a second liarvcst 
the benefit of the Inbonr and manure pnt in for tbo first. But in 
some exceptional places the spi'ing harvest is the most important, 
and tlioro in consoqnonce the rule is reversed.* -Mr. Lynll writes : 
Prevailing under. « The only class wliich are felt by the parlies to hold from year to 
Btamlliig with repart for one' harvest only, nrotho pJdi'-pJolns and others who •farm 

to rig i^o^^nopne landlord’s ploughs, and the opra opdhts and others who como 

from other villages. Between the latikd oodkiU (who have Itccii 
induced to settle down on the land, and build themselves a Ban' or 
liomcstcad on or near it for the purpose), and their landlords tho feeling 
or understanding is different. There is no deoil or o,xpress vcrhil ngreo- 
nient, but the implied contract is that tho tenant shall hold so long ns 
Iw farms well and pays his rent ; or, in other words, fii gafiir, that is, 
till commission of fault against his tenuro.'j' Betueun tho land, 

lord and the other village opdhus who do mot reside on tho land, nml 

lived in tho village before' they got it, who perhaps prncliso another (rnda 
hesidcs farming, the feeling is rather that tho tenant Itolds not /a ga$dr, 
and not from year to year only, but for on indefinite time until it is to 
the advantage and convcnicnco of tbo proprietor to dispose otherwise 
of the land. I hnvo heen talking of conrso of the fields which form a 
tenant's regular farm, not of stray fields, which he may take up in 
excess from time to time. 

“ This distinction, which I linvo drawn hotwoon tho lasif li opdhd 
or tenant settled down on tho land he farms, and tho opdlid ariose home, 
though in tho neighbourhood, is not connected with tho farm, is one which is, 
I think, gcncr.ally recognized. Tt is based on the presumption that in 
the ono enso to indneo tho tenant to more, build, and settle doum, lio mnit 
hnvo been led to c.xpcct somo pormanciice of tenure ; in tho other case 


* Tliis general custom is o-aptcssoil in a popular vliymc — 

" Ills autumn, lih spiing liarvcst : Ills lictlirollicd. Ids bride ” 
t At several. meetings o£ propriotnrs and tenauts hold during Scltlcnicnt, 
tho people were asked to ovplain wiint they cousidured a fault or qa»ur wliich 
would justify 'a proprietor in'cvlctiug a tonnnt of this kind. Tlicy ngret'd in sayiiu! 
tliat it must bo a fault slrietiy connected with tho farm, 'and c.ausing loss to the 
proprietor, such as continued bad farming, stealing from tlie tbreahing Boor, or 
failure to pay tho rent piiiictually where the rent is a fixwl sum. 1 remember 
myself putting to one meeting the c-asc of a tenant whom I supposed to have iost 
hia temper alumt a trifle, and to have given a deal of abuse to his landlord. I asktil 
wlietlier such enuduet would Iio a fault jusliij'ing eviction, and was told at ouco 
tliat It would UQl, though there is a {xirliculai' dislike of abuse iu the hills, 
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the same prssamption docs not arise. But to say that by cnstom and Chapter m, D. 
feeling of connlty the whole question of right depends on whether the — — 

tenant lircs on the land or not, is to say too mnch, and to draw n more dis- 
tinct lino between the two classes than really existed or exists. In point of , 

fact, the degree of length of occupancy also carries great weight. 

Mr. Barnes, in the passage already quoted, says : ‘ Sometimes thOjQ J Ut'g7proprtetor 

agent acquires, by long possession, a prescriptive right to cultivate, and _ to evict, 

becomes a fixture upon the soil ; ' and I can say that in my Indian 

experience 1 hare not met with any race in whose minds the idea of right 

to a thing seems to grow np, out of mere enjoyment of it, so quickly as 

in the minds of the men of these hills. Therefore, even where the tenant 

docs not lire on the land, if he has held for many years, or if the tenancy 

has descended to him from father or grand^fathcr, it is felt to bo a very 

hard case if ho is evicted without some strong cause. 

“ As to the basikn opah{t» (particularly those who hold ’ of pro- 
prietors, who have a caste or family prejudice against farming themselves), 
no one can talk much with them without seeing that they at least 
believe themselves to have some kind of right of occupancy. In the 
Fillam particularly I observed that those of old standing conceive them- 
selves to have a -right to hold from the proprietors parallel to the right 
the latter have to hold of the State. The proprietors in former times 
only held of the State so long ns they did service and paid rent punctn- 
ally ; so the tenants conceive themselves to hold of the proprietors. Just 
as the hold of the proprietor or crown-tenant, weak nt first, became 
strengthened by long possession and descent from father to son into 
a tedriti or recognized right of inheritance, so the same incidents have 
strengthened the opdhVs hold on his form. I have heard tenants 
of this class, speaking in evident good fiuth, define their own interest 
and that of the -proprietors in the land ns follows : ' They are (yndllk) 
owners of the (sat) first half of the grain, and of the (Meka), busi- 
ness of paying the revenue, and we arc (mdfik) owners of tho {kraf) 
remaining half,' and of the (/.-<u/<() business of cultivation.’ And if 
yon question the proprietors, they will admit that a basihi opdhii, 
even of short standing (unless ho received tho 5avf or homestead ready- 
made from the proprietor), ought not to be evicted except for grave fault, 
and that it is a great sin (jidp) to evict one of old standing whether 
his progenitor got the bast ready-made or not.” 

A tliird class of tenant remains, possessing occupancy rights Occupancy tenants, 
ns defined by the Provincial Tenancy Act. The class is composed 
of two main elements — ox-proprietors and reclaimers of w'nsto. 

Tlicru aro many ways in wliicli persons formerly proprietors have, 
wliilo retaining possession, lost their former status, some of wliioh 
arc cnnineratcd by Mr. Lyall 

“Perhaps,” he writes, “ the BiSja assigned tho rents or revenue of their 
lands in rosqah or madd to some courtier, priest, or ollicinl. Assignees of 
this kind it they lived on tho spot, or enjoyed tho grant for a length of time, 
acquired in nil men’s eyes a kind of property in tho land, and reduced 'the 
cultivating proprietors to a very subservient jrasition. AVhen the Sikh Govern- 
ment resumed a grant of this kind, to break tho blow they allowed the ex- 
madnddr to engage for the revenue and collect the grain rents ns before. Wo 
did tho same in many cases when wo first took tho country ; and nt Bcgnlar 
Settlement the man who jjoid the revenue was recorded proprietor. Again, 
proprietors who got into debt or arrears of revenue, often agreed with some 
banker, corn-merchant, or village Jc&rddr, that for a time ho should pay 
tho revenue for them, and recoup liiiiisolf by taking _trom them halt tho 
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outturn. This was' also the form of the only' kind -of mortgage known. 
When a man, be lie idrddr, creditor, or mortgagee, was allowed to remain 
' long in such a position, the origin of his connection with the land became 
* forgotten or hard to prove, and tho old proprietors sometimes sank into ten- 
ants, or were mado so bj error at first Settlement. Public feeling in Kdngra 
undoubtedly awards a strong right of occuponqr to all tenants of the 
cs-proprietor class, no matter in what way they may hare lost grtidc.” 

“As to tlie reclaimer of waste,” Mr. Lyall continues, “ tho waste being 
nil State property or no man's land, it followed that no prirato person held 
any which he could make over to another for cultivation, and that tho man 
who first cleared a field must hold it as a crown-tenant or proprietor, not 
ns an opdhd. This was the rule ; but in the Sikh times, when the 
idrddrs could do much as they liked, n petty idrddr, or village ofEcinl, 
would sometimes induce a man to break up waste with tlic idea of becoming 
n proprietor, and then dishonestly get the land entered in tlie revenue paper 
in his own name ; or perhaps it would be understood that the lond would 
stand in tho kdrd&r'a name, that he wonld take grain and pay cash to the 
State ; but in such n case it is certain thot there wonld bo another under- 
standing between the parties entitling tho cultivator to permanent occu- 
pancy. Without such nn understanding no man wonld have gone to the 
expense and trouble of breaking up waste in those days. If, therefore, n 
man occupying the position of a tenant can prove that the land when ho 
first got it WAS waste, then it is certain that, by feeling of the country, he 
is entitled to a right of occupancy ; the only exception whicli enn be imagined 
would bo a case in which tho cultivator had been at no cost of Ills osm, and 
supported ond supplied with stock by the grontcc, but such cases, I tliink, 
very rarely occurred in practice } tho proprietor would hove to prove tho 
exception. 

“ Tlie tenonls who ore cx-proprictors arc now protected by paragraph 
2 of section 5 of the Puni&b Tenancy Act. The next paragraph of tho 
same section might, in my opinion, be properly used to protect the tenant 
who has cleared the waste. For what is tho orguraent which in the plains 
of the PniijAb makes it equitable to give a right of occupancy to a tenant 
who represents a family which settled as emtivators in the village at the 
time when tho proprietors founded it in tho wnsto 7 It is this: that but for 
the co-operation of the tenonis it may bo presumed that the proprietors 
would have been unable to acquire the property. In Kdngra a single field 
reclaimed from tho waste by a tenont is a parallel case ; so long ns it was 
not broken up, it belonged to tho State and not to tho present proprietor, 
who would probably have never acquired it, but for tho co-operation of the 
tenant ; both parties’ interest or property in the field commences from the 
same date. I think that this same inteijirctntion of the act might with 
advantage bo extended further, so ns to giro a right of occupancy to any 
tenant whoso family has fanned the land from the date on which it wnii 
first acquired from the State by tho present proprietors, whether the land 
was old waste when so acquired, or only lately fallen out of cultivation.” 

'Where two parties not related to oncli other hiivo iutorests in 
one holding, it is ordinarily simple enough to say whicli is tho pro- 
prietor and wliich the tenant ; tlie cultivator pays tho sat, or lord's 
sliaro of grniti, to the other, and is the tenant ; the non-cultivator 
takes the tat, and pays reveniio to the State, and is tho proprietor ;* 

, * Takicg the nat, is no saic proof of proprictorahip, for in most parts of the 

district a maAfldir takes from the cnltivnlOTS, who may or may not bo proprloloiR, 
the same share of the produce which n proprietor would take from n tenant. Again 
n proprietor pays the rat to his mortgagee, and tho latter pays tho revenue to 
the State. 
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blit ill some iioUiinn’s it is fiiiiiiil that a double interpst of a dilTerent (Jhapter in, D. 

kind exists ; the cultivator and iioii-cnltivator divide the lat between- — — 

tliem, and pay the. revenue share and share alike. Here there is 

notliiiig on the snrlape to show which of tlie two parties is the pro- ^htdlheawi ■ ' 

jirietor and which the mere adh edit, to use the local term fur a eiyhit, 

iiieiiiber of such a partnership. Probalih' the cultivator nas pro* 

prietor, and' admitted the oilier to the partnership, or the reverae 

itiaj' liave been the case, or it may be that both parties were from the 

first hatf-anU-iialf proprietors, t.huuoli one cnllivates the whole. 

Another kind of partner is the ednjhi. • The term adh edit implies 
partnership in payment of rorenne, the term ednjhi partnership both 
ill parnieut of revenue and cnltirntinii. Proprietors who had more 
land than they could inanaoe often took a friend into such a partner- 
ship, dividing the oraiii and payment of revetuie witli him lialf-and* 
half, or on tlie uiiniber of plouolis put in by each. Here, aoain, 
there was nothing; on the surface to distinguish tlie ednjhi from the 
proprii'tor. 

The addi edit tenure commonly arose from the free act of n person 
in full possession ns proprietor, — some one who conid not cultivate 
himself or get a tenant to settle down on other terms, or wlio could 
ciiltirnte hut found difficulty in paying the revenue, and bribed n 
capitalist to lielp him by admitting him to partnership. Supposing 
it can be sbowii whioli of the two parties in a holding is tlie orighial 
proprietor or lean's, then jiresent native feeling attaches little weight 
to the olaims of the others, i.e., the adh edit or ednjhi. It presiinies 
that the proprietor admitted him of his own free will to the partner- 
ship, and call dissolve it wheii be likes. If, however, it could he 
jiroved in any case that both parties’ interest in the land began at 
the same or nearly the same time, tiiat, for iust.ance, one of them got 
a lease of fields from the State, and immediately associated tlie othi r 
witli liimself, tlien the feeling would be in favour of making both 
parties jiroprietors, or at least of declaring the partnership nidisso- 
Inble, except by inutuul consent. Again, when the adk edit culti- 
vates, his rights ns a tenant may be very strong, though, as adh edit 
lie holds at will. The claims of such a tenant are, in practice, con- 
sidered strong; the fact that the proprietor conceded so inuuli^is 
proof presumptive liint tlie triiiiut helped him through difficulties 
whifli might have cost iiiin ids land, or that at least great induce- 
ments were held out to induce the tenant to settle down. 

Mr. Ly all states the aver- Arcs ot holdings, 
age area of proprietary iiiid 
tenancy lioldiiigs at the 
tilde of his Settlement as 
shown in the margin. 

From figures given else- 
where in the Report the 
acreage of cultivated area 
per liead of proprietors and 
tenants may be deduced as 
I follows 

E£ngra tsIsA ... ... 1 *44 acre. 

• Niirpur „ ... ... ... ... S-04 „ - 

Dchra „ ... ... ... ... 1'82 „ 

Hamirpui „ ... ... ... ... 2*78 „ 

For the whole district ... .. 2'07 „ 
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' lu Kan^ra tlioro are on nn arernfro two sUaroIioIdcrs in each 
holding, so tlint each proprietor owns two acres only, and each 
' tenant’s simro of liis farm comes to ono aero only. In ialuha Santa, 
of Kan^ra, the average area of a proprietary' holding is ns low as 24 
acres, and the average assessment ns high ns eight rupees ; and in 
taUika Bamgarh, where there is very little irrigation, it is three 
acres and five rupees. lu Niirpur the average size of the Imidings 
would not bo much larger than in the rest of tlio district, if the .large 
estates iu.tho plain ialukaa of Indaiira, Kherdn, Sdrajpur, &c., were 
hept out of the calculation. In the northern taliikas the average 
size varies from seven to ten acres, and titcre are nearer three than 
two sliarcholders to each holding. In Dolirn the land is most sub- 
divided in talukaa Haripiir, Mangarl), and BaliliAr, whore the liold- 
itigs range between three and four acres. In Hnmirpiir tiiey.are 
much of a size everywhere. In Kangra proper as a whole f exclu- 
sive of tho talukas of Nurpnr, which lie outside the hills) GJ acres 
of .'irnble land owned jointly by two brothers or cousins is tlio 
ordinary typo of a proprietary Iiolding, and Unco acres ciiltiratcd 
jointly by two brothers of a tenancy. 

“ Subdivision,” writes Mr. Lynll, “ has, I fancy, reached its lowest 
point ; in fact, as it is, if all these people relied on their land only for a 
livelihood, numbers would be starved. But a great numlicr ot the smaller 
proprietors and ot the tenants carry on some other trade and avocation in 
their village, or send out ono or two members of tho family to work for hire 
at a distance, and among the better classes nearly every family lins.somc of 
its members away on service in some part of India. I have seen an 
nncestrol estate of some twenty acres held on shares by twenty kinsmen ; 
the whole estate was cultivated by fonr of tho shorchohlcrs ; the other 
sixteen were away on servico of dilTcrcnt kinds in crciy part of India j but 
the wife or mother of each sharclioldcr wos living independently in a 
separate Louse on tho estate, and inking harvest by harvest her ono- 
twentieth of tho landlord’s half of the produce from the four cultivating 
kinsmen. In tho Gnddt villoges and in Bdigiri I have seen lend so minute- 
ly divided tliat the owners were, perforce, obliged to cultivate it jointly, but 
when the crop was ripe each hnirostod his own patch soparntcly.” 

It must be remombered that in the hills no part of the nrahlo 
land is spocially dovotod to growing fodder for the enttio, as in tlte 
plains. In tlio irrigated valleys, where there is little waste, tlio 
cattle who arc fed on rice straw and wliat little grass thej' can pick 
up, are half starved at some soasoiis of the year, and die iu great 
numbers from this cause and from tlio cifccls of the hard labour in 
tlio mud of the rice fields. The cost of replacing them is a lioavj' 
item in tho farming expenses, and tho landowners, with few excep- 
tions, are exceedingly poor. On tho other linnd, tho 'mouiitaiu or 
hill villages generally contain much waste grazing land, and the 
landowners in them are, on tho whole, bettor off, as each man can 
make some money by breeding and selling cattle, slieop, and goats, 
and by making and selling a little ghi or clarified butter. 

Although the people graze their beasts indiscriminately in waste 
lands among tho Iinmlets, guided only ns to whore tlioy should go 
by ceriajii vague rules of custom based upon miitmil eonreniencp, 
yet certain parts of such waste arc apjiropriatcd, lor a part of tlio 
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year, by individuals as hay fields, or, in the langnage of the ooiiiitry. Chapter HI, D. 
kharetar. Any one passing through tlie country between the 15 th . 

June and the 1 5th' October will observe that, while the greater part 
of the waste near the houses has been closely grazed, there are many 
clearly-defined plots in which the grass grows long and thick. These 
are the kharetars of the landholders, on which they rel^ for a supply 
of hay and long grass for thatching ; often tliese plots are protected 
by the steepness of the ground, or by some natural barrier, but, 
where necessary, the cattle are kept off by a temporary hedge of 
thorns. These hedges are put up at the beginning of the rains, and 
removed when the hay is cut ; so that for the greater part of the 
year' no one but the men of the place could tell where the common 
waste begins or the kharetar ends, and, in fact, there is then no dis- 
tinction, as both are grazed over indiscriminately. The limits of the 
kharetars are ‘fixed j the same plot is preserved each year ; most 
landholders have their kharetars, but a few have none, and others 
who might be expected to have much have very little. Generally 
the kharetar is iu the waste nearest the house and fields of the holder, 
but sometimes it is near another hamlet, iu a different matiza or 


circuit, in a forest, or high up on the hills. Tliose who have no 
kharetar make a shift by puttiag a corner of a field in grass, or by 
preserving tbe grass on the terraces and banks of their fields. In 
former times, when there was more elbow room, the neighbours wonld 
not object to a man hedging round a bit of waste for a time,, parti- 
cularly iu tbe rainy months, when grass is plentiful. In a few years 
he or Ids snccessors would have established a prescriptive right : this 


is bow most of the kharetars originated, but some, no doubt, were 
assigned to tlie holders by orders of tbe Bajas or oificinls of tbe 
State. For instance, in some villages which have .nlways been but 
scantily supplied with grazing land, there are families of Labiuas 
who hold very large kharetars and very little cultivated land : tliese 
men keep many oxen, and are hereditary carriers ; the Bajas gave 
them ■ large kharetars, because they frequently impressed their oxen 
for the carriage of stores. 

The ' landholders did not consider themselves owners of their 


kharetar lands in the same way or degree as of their cultivated fields. 
They paid no rent to the State for them, and the payment of some 
kind of rents or revenud to the State is the great criterion of owner- 
ship in the mind of a hill-man. The Rajas would have held that the 
right was a right to the grass only so long as the land was not 
granted to any one for the purpose of cnltivatioD, and the landholders 
would not have denied the theory, though they would have objected 
to tlieir kharetars being turned into fields, on the ground that grass 
was necessary to them. In Mr. Barnes’s Settlement papers 
wore not distinguished from the rest of the waste lands. But in 
practice the title to the hay has been recognized to be as valid and 
absolute as that to any other property. Mr. Lj'oll divided the 
kharetars into two classes, garMi, or near the house or amidst the 
fields, and ban in the forests or on the high hill slopes. The former 
were recorded' ns private property; the latter as village common, 
subject to the individual’s customary right of catting hay for three 
monlbs. ' . . . i • ■ i 
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Tlie rielila nf pnalnro enjnyod nnil dues paid ' bj licrdsmen .and 
aliepbenls in Kdngra are fully described in Section B of Citnplor IV. 

' Of. the c.att1e-riiR8, whether sodnd, mhenkara or dhdr, tlie only. 

' ones recognized in tlie old Bettloment records were those hold by, 
Gujnr herdsmeiti on witom alone the grazing tax wn.s maintained after 
Settlement. Ttie reason of the distinction was this. Wlioii, nt the 
Regular Settlement, the misoellancons dues wliicli liad previously 
been collected by the State were made over to the newly constituted 
village commiinities, the Gujar iierdsinen objected to their grazing 
dues being included in the transfer on the very reasonable ground 
that the limits of their rnns and of the village territories overlapped, 
so timt collectioiiB wonid have been difficult and liabilities uncertain. 
All exclusive rights to grazing possessed by Gujars hare been 
entered in tlio Setfloinciit record. Such oxcliisire rights exist only 
in Kaiigra proper, nud not in nil parts of it, nor for all Gdjnrs. 
With regard to rights in the slioep-rnns of R&ngra proper, Mr. 
Lyiiil thus explains his action nud its grounds : — 

“ In the case of the shcep-mns (dhat) in BnrA and Chlioti Bnng.^hnl, 
the rights arc sufliciontlj definite and clear, and are declared in the village 
records ; but the runs in other parts of the Bh&oln Dhtir aro ordinarily 
odmitted to he open to nil comers, and the prcfcrcntinl claims asserted to 
a few are so vague nud loose in nature, and difllcnlt to attest, that I thought 
it safest to mnlse no entry regarding even them. So, again, no entry in 
.the village records mil bo found with regard to winter sheeij-ruiis (ian), 
though certain families have undoubtedly distinct and definite rights of 
a kind in them, except in the Ndrpur direction. I however had a return 
of these irintcr-rmis corainlcd, but I purposely refrained from attesting 
it. The rights of the persons claiming to be the irdrfs of the run, and 
of those who aro associated with them (if the latter liavo any rights), are in 
a loose, fluid sort of state I did not wish to strengthen and petrify them 
by liringing them to book. The Poputy Oommissioncr in his cxccniire 
capacity should, liowcvor, in my opinion, look after the interests of these 
shepherds in case of quarrels with the village communities, for in respect 
of grazing rights they arc tenants of the State within the interest which it 
has reserved to itself m the forests.” 

It may be noted that the enttio and elieop-rnns often overlap 
each other, ns, bufTalaes and sheep feeding on diiToreiit lierbngo, the 
two I'ightR do not conflict. 

lu Kfingrn tho title of Governmonl, by old custom of tlie coun- 
try, to all uiitiirul etrenms nnd rivers is jinrlicularly clear, suhjoot, 
howeror, to existing rights of use po-sscssuil hj' sliarchohlurs in canals, 
owners of water-mills, or persons entitled by custom to erect chip 
or fisli-weirs in certain places. Wntcr'iiiills are sometimes owned by 
Jhitvai's or Kaliars; oftener they are owned by soino of the Innd- 
holdors, and worked by Jhiwnrs. A tax on them, which used to go 
to Govei'iiiiient, was, nt Settlement, made over, as miscellaneous 
village inuoiiie, to tho body of Inudholdurs of each viauza. Chip or 
flsh-weirs lire jiiit up in siniill streams for two nioullis in the early 
autumn, niul in branches of largo rivers Inter on when the floods 
are abating. They are put up, year by, year, in tlie same place. 
In iiuKst parts of tlie distriub the iundlioldors of the adjoining 
hniiilet are tho persons who unite to put up tho ehip^ nud thoy con- 
sider themselves to have a vested right to do it, nnd would object 
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to any now weir being erected within a certuin distance, or’ within Chapter IH, D. 
the boundaries of their h.milct ; yet the right can hardly bo said to 
go altogether with ownership of the helda on the b.auks, ns it is not Tenures' 

always tite case that all who own fields in a hamlet hare shares in 
the chip. Prescription or custom is the great test. 

nil'. Lrall thus discusses the position of holders of these Position to wbich 

snboi'diuiite riglits: — hoUicrsof s“^°rai- 

” ante interests in the 

“ The tenures which I have been describing hitherto were formerly all land are now on- 
ot one grade. The Gaddi shepherd and G&jar herdsman held their interest titled, 
in their dhSr» or toandt as directly of the State ns the regular landholders 
held their 'fields. The same may be said of the owners of watermills, of 
lahris, or of privileges of setting nets for hawks, or putting up &h- 
weirs in certain places ; and I do not know that the position of these 
tenures is necessarily altered by the fact that the State has transferred the 
ownership of the soil of the wastes to the village communities. The Gaddt 
shepherd, at any rate, who pays his grazing fees direct to the State, 
still holds his interest direct of the State. He is a tenant of the State 
within the interest which it has reserved when divesting itself of the owner- 
ship of the soil, '^ith regard to the Gdjar herdsman, the hawk-netter, or 
mill-owner, the case is'perhaps different ; they now pay their does to the 
village communities, and mast, I think, he considered to hold of them. But 
if their tenancy originated before the State transferred the proprietorship 
of the soil to the .vamtaifdrf, they should, in my opinion, be held to possess 
a heritable and transferable title, and to be subject to pay rent or dues at 
customary rates only, or, in case of a genenral revision of assessment, at rates 
to be fixed for term of Settlement by the Settlement Officer, at the same 
share of net profit as may he nsed in assessing the land tax. The actual 
beds of streams and the water in them belong to Government. If, 
therefore, any persons have a right to erect fish-weirs in them, they are 
tenants of the State in respect of such right. Ho dues hare ever been 
'exacted from such x>ersons, though they used to send a big fish now and then 
to the Rdja in olden times. The iarhf-holder pays no rent cither to the 
State or communities. Ho is proprietor of his holding, but not a shareholder 
in the village. In .one way he may now ho considered to hold of the village 
commonity, for, if his interest lapsed, the land would revert to it, and not, 
as before, to the State.” 

Mr, Lynll thus describes file rights rptaineil by Governmeut in 
village common wnsto as laid down in the Settlement record 

“ "With regard to forests, all trees growing wild or planted by Govern- Goveniment tights 
ment in common waste are assorted to be the property of the State, with io waste, 
reservation of the rights of use (bar/an) belon^ng by enstom to the land- 
holders of the mausas and others ; it is also mentioned that conservancy 
rules have been from time to time framed by Government for the protection 
of the trees, and the regulation of the exercise of the rights of use, and 
that these rules are binding on the landholders till altered by Government. 

Again, it is dodored that common waste of the nature of forest cannot ho 
divided, except with permission of Government, which may bo refused in tho 
interest of forest conservancy. Again, it is declared that common wasto 
cannot bo broken up for cultivation, or enclosed or transferred by sale, &c., 
without permission obtained by an application to be presented at the tafinl ; 
and that permission may bo refused in case tlicre arc trees on the land, either 
'absolutely or until payment of their value, and that persons taking posses- 
sion without permission moy bo ejected by Government. These rules only 
define in precise terms what has been the former practice of the district 
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Ohapterm D1 tlioso Deputy Commissioners vrlio have looked nclivoly otter tlic 

’ ' forests. Permission to cnllivntc lias very frequently been refused, and 

Vaiage Commnni* squatters on forest land linvo been forcibly ejected. It is tnie that prncti- 
ties and Tenures. jjq restrictions linTC been put upon tbc sale of forest lands to 
Europeans who wanted tliem to form tea or cincliona gnnlcns, but tins was 
because Government saw Rood reason for sacrificing’ its forest -riglifs in suck 
cases.' Again, it is declared under tbc autbority of tbc letter of tbc 
Secretary to Goveminent Fanjab, Eo. 8-17, dated fitb Jannaiy 1807, that 
tbc State has rclinqnisbed its claim to royal trees in cnltirnted land or in land 
entered in tbc new records as private waste.*'* 

Tenure of tea 1852, beforo the HoUa gnrdon wtta mado, n domnud for land 

plantations. fo form tea plantations bad arisen, and tlie Commissinnor wrote to 
tbo Depot]' Comniissioiior to nsk \Yhctber any land, besides flint at 
Ilolta, was available. No other laud had been reserved, but it was 
iirgucd by the Dcpiitv Commissioner (lint the Government was not 
debarred by blr. Barnes’s Settlement from appropriating surplus 
waste lands. Tbo correspondence wont tip for orders to the Gliicf 
Commissioner, and was submitted for informntioc to tlio Government 
of ludia. Tlio Commissioner and Chief Commissioner held that to 
npproprinto wnsto within village boundaries wonid bo an impopidar 
measure, and one of qnestionnblo legality, and recommended that 
the zani/tiddrs should ho ciiconrngrd to take to lon>pI;tnling on a small 
scale. Tlio demand for land bj' ontsiilcrs continued to iiioreaso ; 
tbo plan of starting tho cultivation by iiiduoing tbo tamtnddrs 
to plant failed almost completely ; and in 1856, and again 
in 1858-59, long correspondences arose, in wliioli tlic whole 
question of tbo rights of Government and (ho zanfnddn in waste 
land was thorouglily disenssed. Tho Government in tho end alwnvs 
adhered to its first, decision, that the waste lands could not now Lo 
apjiropriated except with consent of tho zaminddrs, and the only 
result was that in 1860 Liontenant (now Colonel) Fnske was deputed 
hy Government to assist intending toa-plantors to buy or lease 
waste lands from tbc samlnddra. The negotiation proved a very 
difficult task: tbo iittle land obtained, as tho applicaiiniis wero 
numerous, was put up to auction, and sold to tlio higiiest bidder. In 
1802 tbo question w.as again re-opened, and after a long coi rc.spon- 
dcnco, decided as before ; but Mr. Egorton, the Deputy Cuinmis- 
sioiior, was authorized to mnko trial of a suggestion made by liiin- 
self, that tho zaminddrs might bo induced to givo up a larger pro- 
portion of forest laud if a relaxation of forest law iu the rest of tbo 
forest, and a freo right to out trees in a part tlioroof, woroi offered to 
them instead of sums of money. By tho offor of those induce- 
ments Mr. Egorton succeeded in gottiiig th6 saminddrs to surrender 
2,547 ncrcs, which wore sold by auction in 1863. Half or tlirco- 
fourtlis of the prices realized wero given ns a mattor of grace to tho 
zaminddrs ; and with roferonce to the high piicos bid by tbo pur- 

• In piivntc waste are included— the small plots held by almost every land- 
holder and now ineliidcd in the rating (Wr/iA) i and inihj the blocks of wnslo lend ’ 
bongbtof village communUics by Enropeans prior to revision of Settlement. I 
brought these clauses specially to the notice of Government in my No. 173, dated 
25th November 1808, to the Commissioner of tho division, in answer to a question 
put by the Financial Commissioner, also in my No 309, dated ICth August 18C8, to 
Secretary to Fiuancial Commisstoncr. 
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cliitsers, tlio desirability of onconrngiag tea-cnltfration nnd other Chapter 
considerations, it was decided that all these auction sales should con- YiiiaBJommnuil- 
for a title in fee simple, by which was meant a title to hold free of^es wd Tenures, 
land tax. A very large proportion of these lands sold by auction _ 
in 1863, and a smaller part of those sold in 1860 wore, from too waste. ^ 
great elevation, too steep slope, or wont of soil, of no nse to the 
planters who bought them except ns grass or fuel-preserves. But 
luckily the planters did not rely entirely on help from Ghrvernment. 

In 1861-G2 some of the first pioneers, ibr example, Mr. Duff, Captain 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Lennox, Lad gained the confidence 
of the people, and had begun piece by piece to acquire by private 
sale a good deni of waste or cultivated land fit for te.a-cnltivation. 

In 1868 Mr. Lyall made out a return for the whole distriet, showing 
all p.articulnrs with regard to every plot of land held by tea-planters 
or planted with tea. The following statement gives concisely the 
rcsnlt of the return : — 


Clus of hoMine or esiato. 

Kumber Af 
holdinqi in 
eacb dasso 

Area ftdually 
planted vrith tea. 




Acrn. 

a. 

1*. 

£sta(M owBfd hf J^aropeant, ithether parinonbip 

CODo 





e«ra», Mapaotes or tmgle p^tietora 

•00 

18 

2,723 

2 

21 

OaTcnment nuncrici ... ... ... 


s 

0 

0 

IS 

Kttire ernllcnra ... ... ... 

MS 

S 

308 

2 

3 

SmtU viola bdonirini; to pcaiant pKiprloInn ... 


••• 

107 

0 

17 

Plots in compounds it bunfaloira at Dbarmiila 

••• 

8 

SI 

0 

3i 

Grand loUl ... ... 

•00 

... 

8,267 

2 

10 


Only about a fourth of the total area owned by the Europeans 
is actually planted with ten. The Deputy Commissioner gives tho 
following corresponding tablo for the year 1883 ; — 


OUss of bnldlni; or eitatoi 

Tfumber of 
bolHinn in 
each dasa. 

Area oetiially 
planted rrith tea. 

C8(ati>f bj Ksropcanf, whethor partnonbip coo* 

ccmai companira or eiaglo proprictora ••• 

Gnrfimmrnt nuricnea •.« •«, 

NatiTo cenllrmon ... ... 

fimallplM8bc1oh};inft(npeaBant proprietors ^ ••• 

Piota io compouoda of buofpitoirf at Dhannedta ... 

Grand Total ... ... 

44 

Si 

1,600 

8 

Acrra. U* y* 

4,047 0 0 

1,600 U 0 

1,817 0 0 

30 0 0 

... 

... 0 0 


Tho figures in the margiri show the number of headmen in tho 


several talisUa of the district. Tho 
village bondnion succeed to their 
office by hereditary righ^ subject 
to tho approval of tho Deputy Com- 
missioner ; each village, or in largo 
villages each main division of tho 
village, having one or more who ro- 
presontthoir clients in their dealings 
with tho Qovornmont, arc responsi- 

9 


Xiilull. 

Eaild&n. 

Tillage 

hcadmon. 

Knld 

Kdujrra 

ITamirpur ... 
Dohrd 

Kdrpur ... 

Total N 

Tronicd 

18 

10 

12 

13 

icptrniclj' 

806 

102 • 
220 

SiO 

63 

807 


VilKago olHccrs. 
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miap tBr m , n. ble for tbe collection of tiio revenue, nndnrc bound to assist in tbe 
•— prevention and detection of crime. No cliief headmen have been 
^s^d^lSaara! in district. The koUodl, who holds tl»e same position 

Village offleers, * satlddr of the plains, is elected by the headmen of tlio zail 
or hotwdll, ns it is called hero, the boundaries of wliich aro, as far ns 
possible, so Used as to correspond with the tribal distribution of tlio 
people.* The kotwdla represent the body of headmen, and receive 
Government orders in the first instance, though in respect of collec* 
tion of land revonuo they possess no special nnlhority or responsi- 
bility. The kotwdlt aro remnnernted by a deduction npon the land 
rovenue of their cirolcs, ranging from four to ton annas per cent., 
which is snpplemonted proportionately witli small cash in&ms, which 
aggresate Ba. 730 per annum. 

The fallowing table shows the village oilicors and thoir 
remunoration as arranged b}' Mr. Lyall ; while the succeeding 
paragraphs give his account of the several oificerB, whioh diOer consi- 
derably from the corresponding institutions in the Panjab plains. In the 
country south of the Bids there had always been recognized headmen 
for each hamlet ; and at his revision Mr. Lyall extended the system, 
ns described below, to the remainder of Eangra proper. Besides 
the officials described below may bo mentioned (he forest rangers or 
banwasira, .who wore appointed, one in each toAsf/, shortly after the 
Bcgnlar Settlement} and the villago rdkhaa or forest watchers 
appointed in 1853, who held a position similar to that occupied by 
the Batwdls, and aro p.nid, like them, by grain collected from bonso 
to house. 


Kame of 

pargatts. 

1 

3 

o 

& 

m 

o 

IM 

o’" 

ti 

£ 

a 

m 

si 

oi 

9 ** 

s 

• 

u 

a« 

IM ^ 

a 

s 

tc 

• 

a 

T 

s* 

o 

ta 

• 

O 

e 

0 

o 

e 

fa 

Pa 

■ 

5 

s 

Pa 

m 

U 

*3 

Pi 

£ 

ATorteo 2fo. 
of TdlBsei. 

Arengoptf 
per anaom. 

s» 

‘ts 

► 

S-* 

• : 

o 

• 

•* 

8 

•'S 

X 

s 

•1 

H 

d 

1 

s 

m 

'8 

K 

• 

It 

04 

Kinara 

7 

16 

8 

m 

227 

2.M.07D 

1.076 

>,tie 

7.IS? 

IS 

28 

8 

CO 

162 

117 

Jfnrptir ««, 

19 

18 

9 

8t 

]01 

1.26.737 

620 

66J 

s,rTi 

16 

61 

6 

4C 

281 

105 

t)«hr» 

K 

U 

4 

9( 

lot 

i.ie.itn 

65G 

569 

8,60Q 

fl 

86 

8 

47 

lin 

117 

UsafrpQT • 

6 

10 

6 

20 

66 

1,18,281 

708 

293 

s,s!>; 

6 

9 

2 

n 

« 

J17 

Total ... 

36 

63 

>1 

j:3 

676 


2,8S9 

2,611 

18,620 

12 

27 

6 

61 

126 

114 


All the Niirpur koUo&la and some of those of other parganaa are 
in possession of small rent-free grants previously given. The 
Kaits of Hamirpnr are nil also patiadrla of ono tappa in their circle, 
so aro some Kaita in other parganaa, Niirpur excepted. Except in 
Kdrpnr, the great majority or patw&rU are men of good Bdjpfit or 
Brdhman landholding families. They hold a much higher social 
position than the patwdria in the plains. Mr. Lyall says ; — 

Heotoca of hamlets “Down to Settlement there was a mukaddam or headman for each 
ottfkdmuHttiittm, liamlot in the greater part of tlio country to the south of the Bite livor; 

that is, in Kadaunti, Kotichr, and JaBwin. Many people in these parts 
wished the office to bo revived ; and in other parts of tho country complaints 
were rife of tho despotic and uncontrolled way in whioh tlio lamharddrs of 


* iV. J7,— No kottrili have been appointed in tho EOln 8ub.diviBion. 
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the mausat menaged afPaipfl, neper consnlting Uieir constituents, and OhapterlH D. 

inrariably appropriating all common income as a perquisite of ofiSce, * 

These complaints irere true, and it occurred to me that the remedy would Village Oonunnni- 
he to have a council formed of representatives of the tikat, who would Tenures. 

, check the common accounts, and both control and assist the fafflSanfdr. Headmen of bnnletB 
Moreover, as tlie itkd is now in some degree a separate estate with distinct or Hid muiaddamt, 
interests of its own, it is advisable that it should have a recognized spokes- 
man. I therefore directed the Superintendents to suggest the election of 
such mukadiams to the assembled communities at time of attestation, leaving 
them, however, at full liberty to reject the plan. Altogether 2,157 muka^ 
dams were elected in this way, and their appointments registered in the 
new Settlement papers. Often two or three small tikds nnited to elect one 
man. The lambarddrs were of course opposed to the scheme, and their 
influence carried the day against it in many villages. . The question, whether 
the muhadiams should get any pay or perquisites, was left entirely to the 
men of the hamlets who elected them. In every case it was agreed that 
- daring ofBce they should he excused from taking a personal share in htg&r 
or forced labour (if not already exempt) ; in a few cases their constituents 
agreed to pay them annually a small smn of cash or gtnin as an honorarium. 

I put a clause in the administration papers to the effect that the appoint- 
ment or dismissal of .these mukaddams would, subject to certain form^ities, 
remain entirely in tbe hands of the hamlet communities. 

"I have called the chief yiatunirir, Xraite, and the rrot'Mdra, kotto&U.j^otnSls and village 
Sdit is o local name very appropriate from the office to which it applied in accountanfe. 
former times, to the office to which it is now ^ven. The same reason is in 
favour of the title of kobcH, and the people much prefer it to that of 
saildar. Moreover, in iahsil Ifflrpnr, the kotw&l's office survived up to 
annexation, and was maintained by Mr. Barnes, and the Ndipur kotwals had 
done all the duties of sailddrs in excellent stylo down to commencement of my 
omrations, I thought it important that the boundaries of the old iaUiias 
should be observed in these arrangements, both in order to preserve the bond 
at union now existing between men of the ialwkas, which may be of use 
for purposes of local government hereafter, and idso to facilitate the com- 
pilation of district returns and statistics separately for each talvJca, Each 
iaV&ka, therefore, contains one or more koiwdVs sails, and each kdit's circle 
contains one or two ialdkas, or is a division of a large ialdka. In the same 
way the pafwdrVs circles fit into tbe kotwdVs zafls. And every paiudri has 
a compact iappa or circle forming part of one falidsa and of one kdii's 
circle, Hearly every pahodri lives in his iappa or close by ; the koiudls are 
all of course residents of their sails, and (with one exception) the kdifs of 
their circles. The orders of appointment given to the kdifs and kolwdls 
specify the duties which they are expected to perform, 1 devised the forms 
of these orders, which received the sanction of the Commissioner of tiio 
Pivision. I am confident that both kdits and kotwdls will be found to 
constitute very useful agencies for the administration of tbe district, if the 
Pistrict Officer takes the trouble to encourage and control them. The tradi- 
tions of the hills, and the temper and choracter of the population, are pecu- 
liarly favourable to the good working of agencies of the kind, and there is 
moro work for them to do than in the plains. For instance, the kotudl can 
superintend the lambarddrs in the exercise of their duties with respect to 
forest conservancy and leg&r arrangements, and the kdit can bo of use in 
enforcing common action in repairing canals, and in many other ways, in 
addition to their regular duties." 
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Tlio follou’inrr table slioirs tbc rnrioiis zaili ■ 


ThIu(I 

Halt. 

T . 
c S 

i- 

Annual 

land 

roTonuo. 

Prevailing caato or tribe. 


DhurataB&ld «h 

11 

E>. 

94.080 

GaddCt, Qhtr(hB> and Brdhmans, 


Itibld ••• 

u 

91,803 

iidjpdta, Obirtbs. Ma8aIo&Q& and 


nielrd >•* 

18 

18.303 

BrdbDAOfa 

Ghirtho, Brdbmans and BdtbU* 


I^arfrdnd »** «*• 

18 

10.416 

Qaddlf Gbirtbs and Hdtbia, 


DnuUtpur «•« 

7 

4,922 

Jdts, Drdbmonfs Kdtbfs and Khatrfaa 


flnnfrpur •«« 

10 

14.310 

Ohirlht, Drdhtntna, and ndjpdts. 


Ohtirbflfl •«« 

11 

19.404 

Obirtb*, Jdts, Brdbmana and MutalmdoB. 



11 

lOhTS 

JdU» Gbirtbt and Udtblse 



22 

10,016 

ndthU nnd Gbirtba. ' 



17 

93.142 

Mabdfans, Ohtrtbi, Brdbmans and Kbntrla. 
Udjpntt, Labdnns, Gbbtbt and Brdbaanse 

< 

Pllnng ... ... 

16 

11.083 

M 


10 

14 641 

Gbirtba and Brdhmani. 


M 

13,478 

Gbirtba, Brdhmani, and Bdthfi. 


Dundri ••• 

10 

0.420 

Bdjpdia, Gbirtbt and BrAbmant. 

8daa, B^bmana and Gbirtba. 


Hhiivdnid .•« *M 

n 

18.017 


PAproli «•! ••• 

le 

17,071 

Brdhmano, Gbirtba, bTahAiani, and Sddi. 



0 

14,708 

RAjpAta, Gbirtili, and firnfimaos. 

Gaadft, Kannta, and BrAbmant 


BIiangAl ««• •«« 

7 

0,688 


Riijeirl «<• 

4 

12,811 

BAlMi, RAtpAlB and BrAhmana. 


Sufdnpur ««« M« 

IS 

11,163 

UAtbia, BAjpdta,MabdJanaand MuraiaAni. 
BrAhmans, JUjpAta, Bdttifa and Ghirtho. 



a 

11,422 

o 

ItflmcAn ««« 

9 

14,480 

Bribmana, lltjpOtr, It&tbts and Obirtbt. 

& 

5(oirali •«« 

1 

7.920 

RAtliii, BAipdta, BrAhmana and ChamAra. 
BAthii, BAjndtf, BrAhmana and CbamAre. 
BrAhmana, KAjpAK GMrtbi nod JAU 


n«n{ 

6 

11.391 

M 

nalauri ... ... 

4 

8.923 

n 

PhnttrAl «** 

1 

8,008 

Drdbmana, IMipdtt lldthC. and Chamdra. 


CbnuVi MniUv .> 

19 

13343 

itrSbmana, Iliupdlf, Ildibb and Cbanidn, 
lldjpdta, JIdibu and Btibmani. 


Tharii ... .» 

4 

0,836 


Obftnftur «.» •,« 

8 

8,770 

Bdjpdia, Edlbii and Cbatndra. 


Onnf;ot 

18 

4,033 

BAjnuta, BAtbla. Gbirtba ontt ObaioAra, 
BrAnmnniand Bdth(«* 


OolidiAQ ... ««. 

0 

6.721 

• 

OarU ••• 

1 

4.606 

BrAhmana, IlAlMa, HiVia and Jdti, 


TCalobd ««• 

I 

6,760 

BrAhmans, Bdthia, PAds and Jdti* 


liftUh&P •«« 

u 

10900 

BrAhmana, and BAUt{«. 


CiianeAr ... ... 

10 

10,020 

BrAbmnns and BAthl*. 

A 

^I&ngiivh ««« 

IS 

13,037 

Oliirtlx, lidtlib and Brahman.. 


JlnrSpur .<« 
KnrIMnd 

8 

6,416 

Ilrdbronni and (ibirtbt. 


4 

13.020 

Ohirlbaond DrAhmnni, 


Kacrotd ... 

0 

10,200 

Qlurlha, Kdjpdte and BrAhmana, 


Bliamctd •<# 

0 

8,760 

Ghirtbo^ BfAbmans and BAtbli* 


Tliard ••• ««• 

91 

11,681 

Drdhmnna, Bdipdta, Rdthfa, bluaalmdnt 
BatirAia, ^nd KnmhAra 

RAtfali, BAjpdIa and BrAhmnna. 

BrAhmans, BAthta and Rdjpdta 

DrAhmnna, BAjpAts, BAtbia, tTarkbAna and 


JogatnQV *!• 

0 

8,870 


ICotld 

11 

0,463 


Jmrdli ... ... 

0 

16,710 

A 

A 

^hdTbbol ••• 

18 

6,743 

Lohdn 

Bdip41., Edtbti and Bribmana. 

Itdiliia, ndjpdtv and Brdbmant. 

Drlbmana, Udtbla and ItdlpiUa. 
ltdipdta, Brlbmnni, Bdtbis and Ohamdre. 

A 

Pntniiiinr ... ... 

0 

6,060 

A 

OMintiir «,4 

90 

10,627 

A 

M&nbdU ««• •(» 

16 

7,940 

!2i 

Matitprlii M« 

16 

7.2.19 

Rdlpdle, llrihmani, Bdtbi. and Julahdi. 


Iiodhwdn 

0 

2.700 

Rdindt. nnd Bdlbia. 


Sfirnjpar ... .« 

19 

6,100 

BrAumnni and duInbAi. 


IndMiird .*• 

31 

10.083 

Edipdta, Qhlrtha, Brllimanl and Piimnai. 



as 

0,C83 

Qbirtbg, Itdjpdl., ltdtbia and Brabmana, 
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Id .addition to ibe rcgfuliir police, t]j& villngo ehauiiddrs (styled Chapter HI, D. 
loc.illy haitedl or karaitni) form a body of rural police, nnmbcriugf 
925 men. Tlie follon'iii<r is from Mr. Barnes’s nccoiiiit*^ tjjg Tomires. 

“ Througliont the bills tlicro is a rodo system of village police, one of Bnrnl wlice. 

tbo ancient institutions of tbc people. The incumbents are called baiuah 
or koramts. The oflicc is considered hcrediiaiy, and all the meinbore of 
the family adopt the name. The batirdls and karaunkt are of low birth, 
on the some social level as the eham&r.'\ They intermarry^ among them- 
selves, and constitute, in fact, a separate race, just ns the sonar or any other 
- professional enste. They arc remnnernted by a fixed proportion of grain 
upon every honsc, generally five sceia (standard weight), and they also 
receive certain fees and perquisites at harvest time, and on festive occasions, 
such as births and marriages, within their inrisdiction. Tho houses of tho 
peasantry are so scattered, and crime generally is so rare, that the duties of 
the village police never include the watch and ward. They are required to 
report the occnrrcnco of crime to the rtdnn hnd to use their local knowlcdgo 
towards detecting olicnders and recovering stolen property. But their 
principal business remains, as heretofore, to collect porters and supplies 
for travellers, and to discharge any particular duty which the lamlardar 
may assign to them. In every vlllnga there arc one or more of these uscfnl 
functionaries, according to tho size of the area and tho amount of the 
general income. I lurve maintained this dnss even to their names, just 
as I found them. In some villages, I modified tho duties and increased 
the cmolamcnts to suit our mode of procedure, bnt I took care to disturb 
ns little as po'siblo existing arrangements. This village police is exceed- 
ingly popular and cflicicnt. TJiero is no man wore alert, more uscFul, 
or more ubiquitous than tho humble lalte&h Ho is always ready to escort 
the traveller to tho halting place, to relievo his coolicSj to point out tho 
ford, and to givo any local information^ required of him. Among the 
villagers themselves ho is a man of some imporfanco. His call for labour, 
either for public or private pnrjwscs, cannot Ihj evaded. lie summons 
and leads them fo the repair of a canal, or ns beaters for a battue ; 

■ and he tclla them off, without respect of persons, to tho less ngrooiiblc 
dnly of Jrynr or porter labour. In some very few instances, where there 
was a sufficient number of shops, I appointed a ehaukiddr for fbeir pro- 
tection ; hut his wages arc entirely paid by tho riiopkeopcrs,^^ and tlio 
agricultural classes have only to maintain their hereditary baltcdl. 

The villngo menials nro first Iho tarhhdnt ond lohdri ; ns n viliaee monlnls. 
rule tbo same man docs both works, and ropnirs roofs of bouses, 
mends implcmont«, for wliicb bo is generally paid in grain. The 
chamdr is flio sbocmnkcr or cobbler, and is in nddilioii to grain 
allowed tbo bides of dead caiilo for making, and mending shoes, &c. 

A'ais (barbers) ond eMimhdt (wasbormon) nro paid in grain. But 
none of tlicse have fixed perquisites, and tlieir duties and romnncrntioii 
vary in iliflcrcnl parts of ific district. The cImuUddr (wntebman), 
tbo rdkha (forest-ranger), and tbo kohU (wbo_ has Ibo incmliiig 
and maintaining of kdlt or water canals), oro village officials who 
ora paid by groin contributions levied upon oaob bouse, plough or 
fihumao of land bold. . • , 

Tbo employment of field labour other than (bat of the pro- 
prictors or tennuls tbcmsclvcs, formed llio subject of one of the 

• S''cttl<'mr'nt I’nport, ram. tll. 

t .Mr. L. W. U.iue m.Vii Hint this 8tntcmcnHloc< iial apply nccuraU'iy to KUtu 

where the office of eJiauliddr laid hy mvu o£ dlffcieiit cnslvs. 
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Chapter in,D. qncBtions put to llie District Officer when the Famine Report was 
“r~ koin^ compiled In 1879; and the reply received was that there were 
ttes imd Tenm^" labourers in tlic district. This, however, appears to be 

Agricultural incorrect. Mr. Lynll states that the Mma or farm servant is 
lobontcrs. commonly employed by high caste landowners, or persons engaged • 
in trade, who wilt not coiulrsceiid to manual labour. In former 
years the Idma received his board and lodging, and at most 
eight nnnns a month and a suit of clothes every year in addition. 

But the wages of this class have”, says Mr. Lyall, “ doubled 
within the Inst few j'ears.” Occasional labourers are also not 
unknown, who rccoive their wages in grain. Tl»o wages of iabonr 
prevailing at different periods are shown in Table No. XXVII, 
tbongh tiio figures refer to the labour market of towns rhtlicr tlinu 
to that of villages. 

Forrrd labour Mr. Bnrncs thus exphains tbo system of forced labour (£ryar) 

(irjrfr.) which was hitherto in vogue in these hills : — 

" It is well known that In tlio hills wheeled cocrcynnccs do not 
exist. The imports and exports of the country, its social wants and sur- 
nlna produec, are carried entirely on the bncirs of camels, mules or bul- 
locks, the property of a doss which cams its subsistence % this carrying 
trade. For ordinory purposes, however, for the transport, for instance, 
of traveller’s baggage, or for conveying unwieldy ortides, such ns timber 
for public purposes, hnmnn labour nJono is available. By this necessity 
of the conntry a custom has grown up, possessing the sanction of great 
oniiquity, that nil classes who cultivate the soil are bound to give up, ns 
a condition of tho tenure, a portion of their labour for tho exigencies of 
Government. Under former dynasties tbc people wore regularly drafted 
and sent to work out their period of serritudo wherever tho Government 
might plcnsc to appoint. So inveterate had tho practice become that 
even artisans and other classes unconnected with tho soil were obliged 
to dorotc a portion of their time to the public service. The people, by 
long prescription, havo come to regard this obligation ns ono of tho normal 
conditions of existence ; and so long as it is kept within legitimate 
bounds they are content to render this dnty with c})ccrfulncss and prompti- 
tude. Certain classes, such ns the privileged Brfilimnn ond R&jpdts 
uncontaminated by tho plough, were always exempt, and tho burden fell 
prineipnlly upon tho strictly agricnltuml tribes. Even among these races 
there are gradations of hegdr well recognised, which, for the convenience 
of the people, it was necessary to deiino. The meanest and most onerous 
species of forced labour was to carry loads (pand beyar.") Those agricultural 
classes that do not wear tho Janro, or thread of caste, nro all liable to this 
oblifintiom A lighter description of leg&r was termed tathahah, and 
consisted in carrying messages, or letters, or any parcel which could bo 
conveyed by tho bond. Tho fulfilment of this dnty implied no degradation, 
and involved no great sncrifico of personal comfort ; it was therefore 
reserved ns the special province of those classes who, altliongh occupied 
in ngricuUnre, were privileged to wear the janeo. A third species of legar 
was to provide wood and grass for camp, and nndor former Governments 
this labour devolved upon ehamars and other ontcast , tribes, whoso 
supposed impurity alone saved them from carrying loads. Tho people nro 
very tenacious of these distinctions. 

The novelty of our rule and our natural ipnoronco of theso gradations 
dopnrod thorn at first of the opportunity of remonstrance whenever thcao 
limits were transgressed. Bat now it is a common complaint that tho 
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petitioner is a saihahah, and not obno^ens to the Iieavier conditions of Cliapter HI, D- 
hegar. The difSeidty of dealing with these c'onipliunts ’ induced me to 
draw up a nominal list of all the residents in the village, shewing those Tenures, 

who enjoyed absolute immunity, and those who were subject, dther wholly labour 

or partially, to the condition of begdr, ■ Under the rule of our predecessors (tegir), 
it was not unusual to grant a special- exemption in favour of individuds 
who otherwise would^ be liable to this impost. The deed of immunity 
was written out and sealed by the Bdja ■ or Sikh Governor, just 
as . grants are executed for remitting revenue. .Influential men wonld 
also procure -remission of hegir for their own tenants. And at the 
Settlement, whenever a claim to exemption was preferred and supported 
by valid documents, J continned the privilege for life, and gave a written 
acknowledgment to this effect. , The lambarddri of villages, besides enjoy- 
ing a personal immunity, frequently claim a similar indulgenoe for their 
own family and dependents ; and, as the request was reasonable) adding 
indirectly to their position, I generdly concurred.” 

Tlie lists here referred to by Mr. Barnes were revised by Mr. 

Lynll, who wrote ; — 

“The enstom of leg&r differs considerably in different ialvJcat ; for instance 
in Ifnrpnr in former times, the daily or enrrent demand for porters (haeha 
leq&r) was met by the iHimint or people of deeded castes. For special, 
calls (pahka Irgdr) all landholders, except a few of specially high position, 
had to come forward. On the other hand, in KAngra a man’s caste made 
less difference, the hegdr was distinctly a burden on the land to be bone in 
tnm by each landholder not specially exempted. Gfijar herdsmen _ holding 
land were generally excused from canying travellers baggage in lieu of 
furnishing supplies of milk and butter ; but being strong fellows they were 
made to share in carrying in planks and beams for Government bnildings, 

&c. I give this as a specimen of the loose doss legislation or enstom 
which still regulates the distribution of forced labour among men of a 
village. In most Mdias the turn (pala) is calculated on each hearth 
(cJliMa), not on each head. Two brothers living in common would take one 
turn only. ,In Sdiu the turn is on each full holding or jeela. In former 
days the demand was distributed tolerably equally over the_ whole country ; 
gangs wonld come in in turn from a distance, or be called in whennecessai;^ 

Nbw-a-days this is not done, and the result is that the demand falls with 
excessive severity on certain tracts, such as the circles of villages round 
Dhanns&Ia or Pdlampnr. The amount of annoyance and positive loss 
inflicted on the people of these villages by the system in some yeare is 


them, the people of these villages volunteered to pay what to tM great 
majority of them was a large addition to their revenue, to form a fund out 
of which gangs of porters could ho kept up. Most native offitaals and all 
the headmen in the villages are, for evident reasons, in favour of the system, 
and its abolition wonld cause some tempoiaiy, and more or less pormMen^ 
* inconvenience to the district 

Dhtrict. Ak«. s..bStak. officers and to English traveller. 

— The etatement la tho margin 

K*.e»p»p«... 3B.M0 17,378 «.493 sLows the proportions in which 

ssia >Bd seory... 376 17 13, M7 the rural population are exempt, 

I — *1 ■ ■ subject to light or subject to 

heavy labour, according to the new lists. 
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Chapter m, D. Under orders recDiTcd from the Pnnj^b Government the heg^r 
trni ~7r sj’stem was aholishod in Kdngrn proper in Mnrch 1884, and it is 
Wesand ""der consideration to modify it to a certain extent in the Kdlu siih- 

Fotced ittbout ' division. Arrangements have been made to supply the carriage requir- 
{htgir), cd by travellers and others by private contract ; and, although some 
inconvenience has necessarily resulted, there can be no doubt that 
tlio abolition of legdr does away with much hardship and oppression 
which the people had to submit to on this account. With reference 
to Mr. LynH's statement that in Euln the turn for begdr is 
on each full holding, Mr. L. W. Bane romarhs that this would bo a 
fair arraugement, but that in the vcmacular records of the 
Sottlemcnt tlie turn was unfortunately calculated on each cMloy and 
that this is the present practice ; the result being that tho demand 
bears no rolntion to the cash rovenno and often causes groat hardship. 

PcityTitldgcgran- The Inst two lines of Table No. XVI show tho number of 
tcc8. persons holding service grants from tho village, and tho area 
so held. But the figures refer only to land hold free of revenue, 
which is by no means tho only form which these grants 
assume. Sometimes tho land is leased to the grantee at 

a fnvourahlo rent or on condition of payment of revenue only ; 
sometimes tho owner cnltivates and pnj>8 tlm ' revenue, making 
over tho produce to the grantee ; while occasionally^ tho grant 
consists of the rights of property in tho land, which, subject 
to the usual incidonfs, such ns responsibiUty for revenue and 
tho like, vest in the person performing certain speeined services at 
snoli time and for so long as ho performs them. These grants are 
most commonly made to villngo mcuials aud watchmen ou condition 
of or in payment for services rendered to nttcudauts at temples, 
mosqnes, shrines or village rest-houses so long ns they perform the 
duties of tlio post, and for mniutenauco of niODnstorieE, hoi}' men, 
teaohers at religious schools, and tho like. Tho Idhrit, ns these 
service grants to Tillage menials are c.'illcd, are fully desoribed in 
Chapter Y under the heading of assignments of land-revonue. 
roTcrty or wosUh Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales und mortgages of 

of the proprietors, . T„b]es ^os. XXXIII and XXXIIIA show tho operations of 

tho Begistration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX the extent 
of civil litigation. But tho statistics of transfers of land are c.v- 
ccodingly imperfect ; the prices quoted arc very generally fictiliona ; 
and any figures which wo possess afford but little real indication of 
tho economical position of tho landholders of the district. Tho 
Deputy Commissioner reports that, “ although in Euln, in some 
parts of Niirpiir and Hnmtrpur, and iu isolated villages in Xsngra 
and Dohra, the agrioultural classes are in debt, it cannot bo said 
that tho peasantry generally are in debt to tho extent that- prevails 
in tho other districts of this division." Tho usual rates of interest 
arc seldom higher than 24 per cent., and oven where good lauded 
security is given, are seldom less tliau 18 per cent. 
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SECTION E.-LBADING FAMILIES AND JAGIRS. Chapter m, E. 


proper : — 

• 



Jama or 

Ko. 

Kamo of J&gird&r. 

reernuo 

demand. 

1 

Raja Jai Cband Eatoeb, 
of Dambaerdon. 

30,000 

n 

Rdja Amar Chand, of 
KAdaon. 

30,070 

3 

Rdja Jai fiogb, of fiibd. 

so/m 

4 

Ildja lai Singh Golerid, 

20,711 

6 

n&ja Rdm, Fdl of Eollehr 

10,031 

0 

Rdja Jaswant Singh, of 
Kdrpur, 

2,100 

7 

Rdja 3tamatut1a Khan, 
lUjaoriadU, of Ilihtd, 

10,000 

8 

Mfsn 3Tordbuj Eatech, of 
Dijipfir. 

2,014 

0 

Waxir Earam Singh, of 
Maadi. 

1,012 

10 

Mfan Eiiban Singh 
PaUidoid, of lle« 

1,800 

n 

Cbaudrf blalla Singh, lo- 
daum. 

IVatfV Suebet Singh 
Patbdnid, of lodauri. 

1,100 

12 

1,000 

13 

Mfan ITakikat Singh, 
Golerid, of Mdjro. 

SOI 

14 

Rdnjit Singh 3fandfias, 
of Inehwdf. 

610 

IS 

3Ifati Pnridb Singh, Jam* 
^rdl, of IIotH. 

412 

10 

3f(an Gopdl Singh, Jam- 
wdl, of koi Puldrl* 

401 


and Jagirs. 

I of Ulc principal 

I j6girdar$t 


In rorpetoitj. Tbo •uee^e^ed bb iatbcri 
Piija i*«riAb Cbnod, to 1801. 

In pcrp^tuitj. Of tbn lolal jama lb. 6.070 nro 
(bn ASPMimonk of nt»i|^cd U<I/m landf which 
tho pftjrc to OorcroDeot «■ nazar6na» 
It*. 33,000 t« (hfi vwitte In (h(» crant, but (bo 
724ja po(« hu cotl^^ttoDs at Be. 30,000 onlj, os* 
cluiiro of tAdUa tilstt, 

7n perpotaitj, odMret to 7tt 1,800 fianmOrir. This 
is (ho amount which tba ItKja says be eoilcrta, 
but lha Talua in (he |»rant is Rs SO.OOO In this 
j^gfr is incltt^cii i)Mjdg(r of Mian Qutab Sin|»h. 
Aecorrfini* (o the RAja^a return of his coUeeitt>DS| 
the ralua in crant is Ra. 20,000, In perpetuity. 
Formerly the t(8ja had a jdgfr of nominal Taino 
ofBa 10,000 IB Ifoshidrpnr. Dnnoi* reriiion 
of l^etflcmcnt it was otehanecd for titlafsesof 
the Taluo (*tcen in taHka Eollehr. Kazardna 
not jet fixed. In perpetuity. 

Tho 1t4je fiot n pension of Rs. 10,000 per annum. 
The Talua cben was granted in lieu of part of 
pension In porpeluUy. 


Granted in 18G3*6i in lieu of cash pension p^ahle 
throucb OoTernment by the Mabarfija of Jamd 
in perpetuity. 

Tbit case waa oTerlonhed after Mr Dames left the 
district ; tho emnt has been sanctioned m perno- 
luity tn Mordh^, a cranilsnn of Molak ('bamt. 

Granted in 1880 Inr j*ood serriees tn Ooremment 
Tho |*rant is situated in Cbboti Dani*&hal. In 
perpetuity. 

In perMlutiy, Fnn of Isri Sineb mentioned by 
3tr. Dames, ContinurfI to 8banlar Fin^h, a 
cousin, and other belrs (male) of Kisbaa fiiucb at 
^ ttatardaa* 

In perpetuity, isiwnted for i;ood aerriee before and 
during* time of (he mutiny. 

In perpetuity I part of (bo Is enjoyed by n 
number of coareboMcrs, kinsmen of Suebet 
Finch. 

Fanetioned for life only, recommended in perpetu* 
iCy subject to noroi^au, ciiiitinped to his snn 
I.acl>liraan fiiaeb on I norordao. 

Diirinc pleasure of Gerernment. In perpetuity, 
at i noeordaa. 

In perpcinityi at one«fourfli nazardna, Oonlinued 
on Partfib 6inch*a death to heirs during currency i 
of Settlement. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 


Dcsidcs theso may l)o mentioned Uie Katocli I'nmily at llnm^nrli 
in Tira, %vlio have n /ff/zir of about Rs. 506 among tbem, and Nian 
Narindar Singlm and other Katoclics in Lambngraon, wlio have njtffflr 
of about Rs. 400 in Gnrli Jnmdin, and Hirn Singii, Kntoeli, of 
Rijnpur, a cousin of Midn Molak Ciiand, who lias ajifglr of Rs. 250 
at Aipdr in Lngwdlti. AH those, wltich iiad bitliorto been snnotion- 
cd for life only, wore rocommendod by Mr. Lynll for rolonso in por- 
pcluiiy. Tito Hrst two were sauclioucd partly for life, and . partly 
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Chapter ni,E- durin^r plcnstiro of Gorernmonfc ; and tlio Inst Trns sanctioned 
_ . „ during tho plcnstiro of Government. 

Those politioal nssignments are held by the doscendants or con- 
T • 1 « t j '• I •'actions of the ancient Uiiidd rulers of the country. Their jdg(r& 
jd^rdar^^^^ originally granted by the Sikhs on their seizure of tho hills ; 

and tvo have not interfered with them o.vccpt to relievo tho inoam> 
bents of tho conditions of scrvico and payment of nuniinl fines and 
bribes which, under the old dynasty, absorbed at least a fifth of 
their resources. 

The ICalaek FamUy . — ^Hie Katoch family is represented by Rdja 
Jni Chnnd of Lnmbngriton, Raja Amor Clmnd, of Nddoun, Raja 
Jai Singh of Sibd, Raja Jni Singh of Goler and Haripur, and Mian 
Mordhiij of Rijnpur. Raja Jni Chund is the present head of tlie 
family, being descended from Mian Fatah Chnnd, a younger son of 
the famous Sunsar Ohnnd. Parmud Chand, tlio former cliiof of the 
house, enjoyed an independent ydjgrir of Rs. 33,000 in the iaMkaot 
Mulml Mori, but forfeited bis possession and bis liberty in tho in- 
surrection of 1848*49. He died an osile at Almora at the beginning 
of 1851. Tlio present cliiof thus traces his lineage from the famous 
Sansar Cbniid 


ItAJA Teq ClIAtm. 

! 

Itijn Snasir Chnnd. Jlidn Fntch Chnnd. 

Rdjn Anrtld Chnnd. MUn Rddnr Chnnd. 

j I Rdjn Pnrtdb Chnnd. 

Rdjn Rnnhtr Chnnd Rdjn Pnnndd Chnnd Rdjn Jd/ Chnnd. 

(died eMldlas.) (dlfd fhildlru in rzile.) 


Coming from a younger branch, ho would not have iulioritcd so 
large a jdglr, but when Rija Anrdd Clmnd throw up ' his kingdom 
and fled to Hnrdwar rather than CDnsont to an nllianco with Dliian 
Singh, Midn Rudnr Climid stayed and rccoi red the Sikh array, and 
surrendered the territory into tlioir hands. He further soothed 
the wounded pride of the iniilistor by giving his daughter to Hfra 
Singh, the son of Dhidn Singh. In consideration of theso services, 
lie Tcooivod ixjdgfr, originally mnoli larger, but on the return of the 
elder branch of the house reduced to its present limits of Ks. 36,000. 
Raja Jni Cliand resides at Lnmbagrdon, a piotUTCstiuo locality on 
the right bank of the Bias. At tlio time of Jiis succession he was .a 
minor, and the estate came under tho management of the Deputy 
Commissioner as the Court of Wards. When taken over the estate 
was heavily encumbered, but was handed back to the present Rdjn, 
on his attaining majority in the year 1 883, in a greatly improrod 
and prosperous condition and free of encumbrance. Tlio Rdjn was 
educated in part at Ajmir College and in part by private tutors. 
Ho speaks and writes English, and is fond of sport and manly 
ezercises. Be bos been invested witli magisterial powers. 

Raja Amar Chand succeeded his father, Raja Sir Jodhbir Ohand 
E.O.S.I., who was an iUegitimate son of Snnsar Clmnd, on hie death 
in the year 1873. He resides at Amtnr, on the left bank of the 
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Ant] closQ fo tlio (own of Nadnnn. Ho hns ron^istcrinl nnd Chapter XU, E. 
jii<]ici.al potvoM tvitliin llto limits of lii« jagir. His fnllior’s inotlier ’ 
xv.ns a Gndan, or nntiro of llio liinlicst tango of hills, and fninpus for ** 

her hcaotr. Jodhbir Chand Imd two sisters, also iltcgittmatc, whom 
lio j^vo in marriage to Knnjit Singh. Tlioy were llio foundation 
of his fortunes ; Rnimt Singh created him a flajn, nnd conferred upon ^ 
him the present Theso two ladies immoliited thomsolrcs on 

tho occasion of ilanjtt Singii's decease. Jodhbfr Ctinnd was always 
conspicuous for itis Hdclitr to our Government, nnd roceived 
the honour of knighthood for his loyal coudnet during tho 
inntiny. 

Itiija Jai Singh of Sih.i is a son of llsj.! BQo Singh, and snccced* 
cd to tlin c.sta(o in 1870 on Itis fallter’s death. R&jn Bijo Singli wan 
a cousin of tho original granteo Itsja Ham Singh, and had succeeded 
to tlicyd^fr in 1H75. The family is a Itranch of tlio ancient rnling 
dynasty of Kiingra. Tim family residence is at Dnda svitliin tho 
limits of tile estate. Tiic jSg!r comprises tho whole of tiic hereditary 
possegsiuns ; nnd tens brought tinder Settiemont on tlio death of IlAin 
Singli, nnd its assessment lias licen sanctioned at Its. 20,000 per 
annum. Tho riglits of tiic jitgfMr were dcfineil to lio tiioso of a 
superior projirictor. The presenty<e;/rdli'/r has judicial fionrers. Ho 
pays a nominal tribute of ll«. 1, .100 a year to GoverumenU It has 
already heett narrated liow the territories of Siba escaped almost 
iminjnred by Sikli aunerntion. 

Rsja Jai Singh of Goler and tlnripiir, who succeeded the Into 
Bija Sharnshor Singh in 1878, is tho lineal repre.senlativo of tho 
Ilnripur famity’. His principal residence is at Nnndpur, in his own 
ja'tilr. Tim Government gnvo tlio Into Bdja tho l^ort of Harlpur, 
svljcre iio oceasionalljV resided. 

The present lldjn at llin timo of liis succession was himsoif in 
embarrassed circninstniices nnd camo into a iieavily enemnherod 
estate. Ho snnglit Siato aid nnd was granted a largo loan on tlio 
security of iiis estate. Tliis is now in train of liquidation. Tlio IlAjn 
c.vcrcisps magisii'rial nnd judicial powers. 

Tfit PJtiuinia /•hmiVy.— This is represented hy Ilajn Jnswant 
Biiigli, son of tho ojc-llija of Hdrpnr, who holds a small yif 7 fr in 
commut.stion of a pension originally granted to him hy tho llritisli 
Govcmiiieiit. Biinnl.nr Bingit, cousin of Urn Into MiAn Kisimn 
Btngii, of Re, and Hira Singh, son of tlio Into Warir Suclict Singli, 
of Ijadauri, aro also incmliers of (tio samo family, nnd hold small 
yVyfr/. 

27ie fColfehr fhimVy,— Tlio cx-RAjn of KoUeiir received origin- 
ally a jttfjtr in tho iln(]iiAr|inr distriel, which lias recently been 
exciiangfd for villages of equal vnino in the valley wlitcii formed 
tjie original possession of tlio family, Tlio present roprcscnlntivo Is 
named Baja Barn PAI, who c.rcrciscs judicial powers within tlio 
limits of ill's yiiV/fr. 

The UUtli Famihj . — Kinmatiilla KliAn, son of tlio Into HAjn 
Jlamiduila KliAn, IlaJniiriw.Ain, nnd tho eolinteral heirs of tho into 
JtAja hold an cxlensivojr/g/r in (lio Rihlu foWtw, granted In 1863- 
64 in lien of a easli pension pnynblo tiirongh tlio JJriliHh Gorernmnnt 
for tiic KAjn of Jamu. Tho valuo of tlio portion enjoyed by Kininat- 
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ulln Rh&ii, head of tlia frnnil j, is only Es. " 5,000 a year. Several 
inembors of the family are in Gororninent service. 

Tlio following jna)' also bo mentioned among Ibcmoro important 
ydyfr lioldera of the district : — Rnrant Singli of Mnndi ; Msllia Singb, 
ludauria ; Lnclimnu Singli, Gnierin, of Majra ; Eaiijit Sin^li and 
others, successors to the late Wnzir Harbahlish Singh, Mauahas of 
Bichwai ; Lai Singh and others successors to tlio late Mian Fartib 
Singh, Jnmuwdl, of Hatli : Panjab Bingb, Oopdl Singh and others, 
successors to the late Mian Nop&l Singh, Jamuwal, of RotPnIari, 

In a letter, dated 18th November 1851, Mr. Barnes reported 
to tho Coirmiasionor that “ he lind left all tho political jdg(rd&rt to 
collect according to native fashion and ancient custom tlic ryots 
also to do begdr for their oliiefs. If complaints were made to him 
of exaction, ho referred them to tho E&jas, who always settled them. 
Ho strongly disadvised the introduction of our revenue system, 
which had been in contemplation. The Board of Ecvcmio intimated 
approval in their Secretary's letter No. 859, dated Clh April 1852, 
At tho Baja’s request, however, Mr. Barnes deputed a qiiniitigo to 
prepare a hlieaat or rent-roll for several of tho villages in (ho Lam- 
bagrion jdgir ; no now assessment was made, but tho old demand 
in each holding was ascertained, and slightly modified where it 
appeared nnrensounble. 

Mr. Barnes also intorfornd to secure from tholldjn some provision 
for three or four of tho leading families of his own clan, such ns tho 
Kntooh of Khira, of Drug, BcUnn, of Sngdr, of Ldhat. These families 
had held in past times the whole or part of tho tnonm in which they 
noAV reside ns bdsijdgirs from tho Edjns, their kinsmen, bntbnd lost 
all when tho Sikhs annexed the country. At Mr. Barnes’ intercession, 
and in gratitude to tho tending .men of tlieso families who had assisted 
him in getting the title of Baja from onr Government, Pnrtdb Glinnd 
granted some of them small jdgirs, and to others ho gave a c.'ish 
lease of tho coUeclion of tho villages in which they resided. The 
Sum of tho lease was nearly equal to tho cash value oi' tho collociions, 
hut tho privilege was, and is, nevertheless, much valued bj' these' 
Katooh families, who paid the Raja with cash gained by military ser- 
vice in our armies or elsowboro, and consumed tbo grain collected 
in tbeir own houses.* 

This Bdja was a careless and prodigal sort of man, and from 
time to lime after tho Regninr Sottlomont complaints of exaction' 
wore made against his agents. These led in two cases to Setticmout 
records being prepared for a mausa under orders of tlio Deputy 
Oommissioner of tho district; and ns tho Baja was never invested 
with any judicial powers, nil suits between landholders which 
occurred wore lionrd in tho District Court. 'I'ho Bdja was never 
made a party either in a suit or in tho propnrntioa of tho record of 
rights of a village. Any rights bo may bavo had beyond those of 
a mere assignee of the revenue were ignored. At tho same time ho 
continued to assort all tho rights which havo been da.«cribcd in 
Chapter III as belonging by custom to n Rdja in these hills, though 

• Tho coUccUons In tlicso vUlngcs arc by ehahota, t <■., fixed amount ot grain 
and qosu on each plot or holding. 
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]io did not dnro to cnrorco (Iicm except, hero nnd there, in n modifled Chapter m, S. 

W.1V, npprehcndiiip' th.nt the villapo coramunilic!* wonid win the dn}' 

if n dispute between him nnd them came into oiir courts. The " ancf Jngirs. 

communities had tlio same idea, hut, out of respect for tho Uajn and jj,g 

old custom, were nnwilliii;; to npposo him. So Ion;;, therefore, ns lie ifnmbagrton jt'rfjfr. 

took no more than tho customary demand on caoh holding, nnd 

respected their claims on tho wnsto lands nc.ir their homesteads, 

they nllowcd him to preserve parts of tho forests, to mnko n few 

f;rnnts out of the inrncr wastes for cnitivation, to toko half prodtico 

of now niinvini lands in the rircr bed, to collcet foes from shepherds 

nnd herdsmen and from villnoe nrliznns,* nnd to cut n tree or two in 

their fields with leave asked when he wanted timber. In short, n very 

loe«o nnd vnptic constitution existed ; tho old ono wa« much altered, 

nnd the position of tho Il&jn was sinking ^irndiinlly to tho lord of 

that of a mere jd^fnhtr, but had not yet renehed it. 

Rdja Parfab Chand died shortly licforo revision of Settlement 
was coinmcnced, Icavinc an infant son to sneered him. Tho esfato 
was in charoo of the Court of Wards, and tnkin;; advnnln/;o of this 
opportunity Mr. Lyall was directed hy Govcnimont to mnko a 
Settlement which should disturb oxi.stini; nrmn/;emenl.s ns littlo ns 
pos‘ible.t The slate of parties in tho jafjir was not fnroutahlo to a 
peaceable Settlement. A had fcelinsf existed between tho rJiU or 
ijueen-mothor and tho subordinate holders of jifijfr* (».e., her 
hrothers-in-law and husband's other widows); also between her 
nnd the londin;; Katoch families, svlio had dared to show disapproval 
of eomo of her proce«lin/ts, nnd feared with reason that slio would 
cancel thidr Ica«es and rcsuino their rent-free grants if^ sho had tho 
power. Tho rdnt and somo of tho subordinate jd^xrdJrt also had 
long-.«t.sndinc quarrels with somo village rommnnities, which had 
iH-eti most independent in their behaviour in past years ; and in tho 
villages held on lease by tho Kntoe.li families thoro svero quarrels 
Iwtween them nnd the other landholders. All the.so tlirco or four 
factions were heal on turning the Settlement to thcii own advantage, 
and resolved to claim everything and admit nothing. On holialf 
of tho young Il/yn it was urged that ho sras proprietor, and tho 
meiiihcrs of tlio village communilic.s tenants of llicir own homings only ; 
that he could take rent in grain if lio liked, nnd also demand sliaro of 
fruit, timber and oilier prodneo of a man’s ficlda ; that^ ho could at 
any time resninoyi^/frs granted to members of bis family, nnd lenses 
or petty nsaignmciits granted to members of tho clan or otliors. In 
rejdy, the communities assorted that they were fiill^propriolors of tho 
wliolo areas of their »/iaiiros, and tho Raja a more yifyfrrfrfr. Again, 

• In tlioi-fafr Kinrt/f, pari nt llio rcTcntic Ills. 1,000) Is fpitnel liintrai(r 

ihU t''rni wnuVl inclHtlc fcc^t which the IHjft inny thereforo ho 
In )jnvp Jiivl full Antl;i>r!lv In ilpronnil. |i.srtlrttlBTlv as tlie iln.snl of Ilcrcnuc IiaiI 
Aiii.riirc'l fif his Vltij* h ft In collfct AWmllnR In oM cosloni Atitl nnllre foOiIoii ; but 
Iifi niithnrity In I<-ry i.iniMifrf was frrrni thn fiisl qiirsllonwl bv tho pwiplo of spvpral 
ilbairrptp<l xIllAcis, who nwictl lliol It Iia'I been illsnllowcniy Oorenimnil In tho 
irtyfr AS wrll AS in the r^sl of lli» rniintry. Thoy rrfBswJ to pay, Anil llio JWJn iiccms 

to hare fparw! the rrsnll of npplylnif to the (tlslricl nnllmrUfrs. 

■f tt'llli rry-anl to tho ihrrs oUirr ikiIIiIpaI yoVf«, HII'A, Onlrr. >n-lstin, tho 
ririan'l.al Oommls.Inncr, In Ills No.ajin. dntnl SlUi .Inly ISr.O, naroist thot It was not 
Alrlsablo In cxlrii'l actllcmcBl o|«.'ralluai to Ihsm. 8lba bio tiucu been bruusbl 
tinilcr battlement, 
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Hi CHAP. III.—THE PEOPLE, 

tlie subordinate jdgtrddtt nnd lessees of villages, trliilo support- 
ing tlic Rajas protoiitions with respect to the ordinary landholders, 
asserted that the Rdja^s rights had been pormanoutlj’ transferred to 
thorn, and that they woro proprietors in Ids place. 

After dne enquiry Mr. liynll declared that Ibo Raja was tdluk- 
ddr or superior proprietor, both of waste and arable lands, and the 
holders of land in tbo rillngcs subordinate nroprictors of their own 
lioldinge, and jointly of the wasto lands of tlic mama : that by cus- 
tom waste land conid not bo broken up for ciiitivnlion witliontagrant 
from the Raja, but that tho Raja could not make such grants without 
consent of tho men of tho villages, except in certain forest land, tlic 
tidgian, whioh was separately domareated as his full property j that the 
Eatoch lessees of villages were not proprietors or superior proprietors 
in place of tho Raja, but raero lessees of certain rights of his. In short, 
n decision was given with regard to each point in dispute, which it 
did not appear advisable to loave undecided. Mr, Lyall refrained 
from giving any decision with regard to the term or conditions of 
nssiguinonts of the revenue, great or small, or of lenses of village. 
To declare that tbo}* wero held in perpetuity would have weakened 
the Raja’s itxfluencQ; aud, moreover, live Punjab Government, iu its 
Secretary’s letter No. G59, dated 25t!i August 1862, lind decided not 
to intorforo between these Rajas nnd holders of snbordinnto grants in 
thoir idgtrt oxoopt in very special cases. Mr. Lyall, liowuvcr, re- 
cords his opinion that “the Raja or Ids successors sliould not bo allowed 
to resume the afore montioiied lenses of collections nnd small jdglrt 
wliicli Raja Fnrt&b CImnd, at Mr. Barnes’ suggestion, gave to certain 
Kntoch families. Both Mr. Barnes nnd the R&ja, without doubt, 
intended that those arrangements should bo of a permanent olinrncter. 
The statement on tlio opposite page will show tbo cultivated area of tho 
jdgtr,, and the value of the collections, cinssifiod according to the form 
in which tho collections are made, and the class of nssigueo iu receipt 
of them. 

t jdgtrt in Klingra proper llioro is the Wdziri Riipi 

jagtr iu Eulu, Au account of this will be found in Part II, 
Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A.— AGRIGOLTURB AND ARBORIOOLTURE, 
Chapter IV, A. Table No. XIV {jives general figures for ciillivntion and irriga- 
Agrlcnltnre and tioii, and for Govornmont waste land ; while tlio miafnll is sliowii in 
Arhoricultnro. Tables Nos. Ill and IIIA and B. Table No. XVII sliows statistics 
General Bt.atistica of of Government estates, and Table No. XVIII of forests. Tnblc'No 
agriculture. XX gives the areas under tlio principal staples, and ^Tablc No. 

XXI the nverngo yield of each. Statistics of Hvc-stock will be found 
in Table No. XXl'l. rnrtlicr statistics arc {pvon under tboir various 
lieadings in the subsequent paragraphs of this Clinpter. Land tenures, 
tenants, and rent, the sj'stora of agricultural partnerabips, and tho 
omploymont of field labour have already been noticed in Chapter 111, 
Section D. The following figures show tho areas as ascertained ntMr. 
Ly all’s Settlement in 1865. The areas of tho unsettled yoyiVs, how- 
ever, which are shown separately in the lower table, but are tncMtd 
in the upper table, are taken from the Ilovonno Survey of 1850-Bl 
(there having been no Settlement measurements) which considowbly 
uudor-statod the cultivated area. 


Sctllemenl areas (1865,) including umetlUd jdgifs. 


Uamo of pargsua. 

liiuua. 

Jdtrtr ai)ii 
maafl* 
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tola). 
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Xotn) of Edugm 
propr ... 

ilem, 

480,403 

174,103 

128.!0i 

100,018 

\rtn, 
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10,003 
87,603 
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103,413 

100,200 

101,307 

108,431 

Atrca. 

018,737 

201,610 

543,761 

005.300 

Aewa. 
01.354 
. 330S4 
73,333 
104,810 

Acroa.. 

078,091 

336.030 

319,807 

410.125 

037, 003 

00,003 

• «3,187 

1,403,803 

275,380 

1,781,743 


Area of unsettled jagirs. 
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51,469 

51,000 

Amt. 

16,s00 

63,463 

60.677 

Total for UUB(!ttlcdy,f;trf 

03,001 

6,686 

60,000 

134,540 
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The cultivated^ area is divided into fields, wliicli are generally 
open and unenclosed, but in some parts of tlie country are surrounded 
with hedges, or stone walls about four feet high. Arotiud the cottage 
of every onltivator tliere is a small plot of land which is fenced in with 
shrubs and trees, and constitutes, ns it wore, his castle. Tliis enclosure 
is c.allsd the bast or laJiH and being so close to the bomeistend is 
cultivated like a g.ardec. The sise and appearance of the fields vary 
considerably. In the Kangra valley, where rice cultivation prevails, 
the fields descend in snccessivo terraces one below the other, and are 
levelled and embanked with slight ridges to rctein tlie water. The 
necessity of preserving an even surface restricts the size, and under the 
hills, where the fall is rapid, some of the fields are smaller than a 
billiard table. Towiirds the extremities of the valley, the slope is 
more gradual and the areas expand. Hice beds, however, are inva- 
riably small. Near Nddaun the contour is hilly, oven in the valleys, and 
the fields vary iu figure and dimensions according to the natural fea- 
tures of the country. In the western parts of the Dchra and Ndtpnr 
ialtsils where the surface is less hilly, the fields enlarge in size and are 
protected by stout hedges imp.as.<snI}lo except at stated breaks, wliich 
at ordinary times are blocked with a temporary barrier of loose dry 
thorns. Sometimes the fields of a holding are subdivided by slight 
stone walls, but the holding itself is generally encompassed by living 
fences. Hero the broad sloping fields, red soil nnd thick green 
hedges aro charmingly suggestive of a Devonshire landscape. Elso- 
w'here the scene wears an aspect of the tropics. In many parts of the 
district, and notably in the Kaugra valley, wide areas bear double 
harvests in the ye-nr." Speaking of tho three talihas of Hihld, 
Santa and Pdlam, wliicli occupy tlio v.alley sprciiding below tho sta- 
tion of Dharmsdln, Mr. Lyall says : “ Live there (at DImrmsala) a 
year, nnd you seo tho whole surface of tho valley clinnge twice from 
green to yellow with mnrvcilons rapidity. Mot a break in the sheet 
of cultivation is to be noticed, nnd before one Ii.arvost is completely’ 
cut, a light shade of green shows that in other fields tho next is al- 
ready sprouting. 

In the concluding psiragraphs of tho account from which tho 
following description of tho agricultural prodneo of tho district has 
been abridged, Mr. Barnes thus summarizes tho agricultural 
capacity of the people 

“ Coupling the circumstance that c.ich man resides upon his tenure with 
the narrow space that tenure comprises, wo should natunnlly expect to tind a 
careful and clahoraio system of linshnndiyrfor if every occupant made a fair 
use of his time, nnd took proper ndrnnt.sgo of his position, every field in 
BO small an allotment should bo tended like a garden, nnd the appearance of 
tho cultivated country should ho neater nnd Ircttcr ordered than almost any 
other agriciiUoral district. As a general rule I am afraid tho reverse of 
this picture must bo admitted. The people arc not so industrious nor so 
proficient ns their brethren in tho plains; their implements arc more primitive; 
many improvements universal below, such ns the drill plough, tho chniT-ent- 
tiing nppariitus, &c., are quite unknown to them. Their cattle are a poor 
breed, and the ploughing given to the soil is superficial and slovenly; the weed- 


of ds/a»I/ soil and the nature of tlic distinction 
uctween cltfatU mid iojatli see below. 
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Chapter IV, A. 


J^^cnlture and 
.Arhoriculture. 
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inff is put off until tlio crop is endangered: and then tlw tops only are nipped 
Tvliilc tho roots arc left to encumber tho ground. Tlio only redeeming point 
in tlioir eystem is tlio diligent application of manure, and even tins circnm> 
stance is rattier on evidence of tlicir general slotlifnlncss. It is a lazy sub- 
stitute for more laborious appliances. It is easier to stimnlnto nature iritli a 
fevr loads of manure, tlion to pulverize tlie soil uritli incessant plougliing, and 
to jcnlonsly cradicato tlic scmblanco of n ivccd.” 

In so elicqnered nn oxp.'inso of hill and vnlloy, tliero are, ns miglit 
1)0 expectodj seyornl descriptions of soil. The' variations, liowovor, 
nro broad and comprolicnsire. Tlier oncli romprisc oxtensivo 
tracts and seldom miiiglo in tlio composition of village lands. It lias 
been already stated that taMta divisions usually follow tlie natural 
features of tlio country, and it may bo added tlint variations of soil 
arc doterinincd by tbe samo limits. Thus, no tivo soils c.m bo more 
incongruous tlmn tbe valley lands ofKdnirra, and the contiguons lulls 
of finrgirdou ; but ibore is a general harmony botivcen the villages of 
tbo valley, as there is in the uplands. One talilia differs from 
another, but the constituent villages of each will ordinarily correspond. 
The peopio certainly recognise distinctions, but ihoy nro more nrtili- 
cinl tlmn real. Lands will be classified according to their distance 
from tlio homestead rather than from any inborent difference in 
quality. Tlie usual terms nro el/asl{ and do/asli, denoting lands 
yielding respectively single and double crops in the yc.'ir* j but 
this distinction argues nob that tliero are two soils, but that on ono 
Bot of fiolds more manure and bettor husbandry aro o.vpcndcd tlian 
on the other. In every village there is a small percBiilnge of 
inferior land called hdhan or hanjar^ but it bears nn insigniHcant 
proportion to tlio entire area, and the presence of these patches Imrdly 
impairs the accuracy of the general description. 

It must not bo supposed, however, tliat ail soils nro alike ; for 
(hero are essential distinctions dependent upon tlio varied structure 
of the mountains. Tlio upper soil of tho Kangrn tahd is principally 
composed of disintegrated granite, mixed up with the detritus 
from^ Inter rorinntions, wJiilo the sub-soil throiigliont tho valley 
consists of n bod of primitive boulders thrown off from tho miglity 
range above. Tlipso ingredients make a, compound whi’oli is emi- 
nently favourable to vegetation. Wiorcver this soil prevails trees 
abound and attain a luxuriant growth. It is peculiarly adapted 
for tho cnltivnticin of rice and tea, and with tbo assistance of iiianiire 
is^ capable of yielding all tho vnlunblo staples. The soil in the vici- 
nity of tbo secondary ranges is cortafnly less rich, but is still of excel- 
lent quality. Tho mixfnro of sand witli tlio stiff marls which clmrno* 
teriso ibis fornintion, constitutos a light and forltlo mould easily 
broken and gener.illy free from loose stones. Tliis variety of soil 
pervades the upper portions of the tahsils of Delirn and Ntirpur,nnd 
traverses Hanrirpiir in a narrow belt running south-east, from Ch.an- 
gnr Balihdr to tlie SntlaJ. Tiirougbont this rouge of country tho liill 


area in KAngra proper under crops in llio yenr in ivhich tho mca- 
snrcnicDts of tho Revised Settlement wore effected, 40 per cent, or nearly ono-halE 
KAnpaa taM tho proportion a-ns 70 per cent. Taking 
70 TS and 7? "sd ®ibW scpamtcly, the proportions were respectively 
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sidffi* are clothed with Foreets, and fine umbrafreons trees are scattered 
amidst the cultivated expanse j eujraraane, cotton, rice, wlieat and 
maize are the principal articles of aoricnltural produce. The third lead- 
ing variety of soil is found wherever the tertinry formation appears, 
■ being especially prevalant in the soutliem portion's of Nurpur and in 
P^irts. of the HamirpnrWisff, such as Mahal Mori, Tire and Lower 
Rajgiri. Its chief characteristics are the quantity of loose water- 
worn pebbles which encumber the soil, and a cold reddish clay of 
siiiall^ fertility. In tins soil there is a remarkable absence of trees, 
the hill sides seldom producing anything but rank gras*, while cul- 
tivation is limited almost entirely to crops of gram and the poorer 
kinds of pnlee. 

Artificial irrigation is supplied solely by ente (kid*) from the 
hill streams which were reported in 1878 as irrigating 27 per cent, 
of the cnitivated area of the whole district Wells are unknown in 
any part of the district. The proportion of irrigated to unirrigated 
land for the whole of tlio four of Sangra proper is stated by 

Mr. Lyall to be 26 per cent.* “ In the Kangra pargana" he adds, 
“ the proportion of irrigated to unirrigated fields 18 120 per cent.; 
in Nfirpur. 17 per cent.; in Dehrn, 10 per cent.; and in Hamirpnr, 2 
per cent.”t In the Kangra valley irrigation is effected by miuia- 
tnro cuts drawn for the most part from the stroams that feed the 
larger torrents, of which an account has been already given. From 
one such stream ns many as fifteen or twenty independent channels 
will sometimes derive their supply. The heads of some destined to 
supply^ the higlior fields, lie deep in the recesses of the hills, and the 
water is conducted .across the face of steep declivities by tortuons 
channels, constructed and maintained nt the cost of considerable 
labour. The lower cuts are c.asily constructed; and a courso of n 
hnndred yards, or less, will bring the water upon tho cultivated 
level. Tlio ombniikments by which n supply is drawn into_ tho 
channels aro rude piles of stone kept in place by stakes, Somotimes 
they stretch across the stream; but more often n favourable turn is 
selected, where tho excavation of a new channel assisted by a pariinl 
barrier of stone is sufficient to divert tho quantity of water required. 
Tho majority of tlicso canals have been projected by the people 
themselves and supply tho fields only of tho group of villages by 
whoso labaur ihm’ were mndci A few only water a wider area. 
These worn for the most part constructed under tho inffiicnco, and 
with tho aid of ono or. other of tho native Bajns. Tho manngomont 
rests entirely wifji tho people, who receive no assistanco from tho 
State. They maintain an organized staff of officers, every village 

• Paraaniph C2. In the cnicaintions by which this icsolt was obtalnwj, the 
unsettled o( Sibl!,‘Go1cr and Nddann ^verenot inclndcd: but Mr. LyaJI 
lioTcs that their inclusion would not materlully aflcct the proportion ; for thonali 
SIbd and Nddann arc dry and hilly. Color lies wholly in tho irrigated volley known 
ns tlio IlnldCn. 

f This is not very clearly expressed. Mr. lorall perhaps moans that llic propor- 
tion are— ISO: 100,17: 100, &c„ Ac., In which ease the pcrccDtngss would ho rnora 
correctly given as follows :— 

Kdngm ... ... ... 61'6t pot cent. 

Nflrpur ... ... ... H 02 „ n 

Dohrn ... ... ... » 09 ,. „ 

Uamitpur .„ ... ... 180 „ ii 


OhapterlViA. 

A^cnlture and 
Arboriculture. 
Soils, 


Inigation. 
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Chapter IV, A. 


A^cultnro and 
Arboriculture. 
Iriigatioo. 


AgricnltTiral inplc- 
mcnta nud 
appliances. 


AgriciiUural opera- 
tions. 


supplying its ropresentativo, wlio patrol the water courses to prevent 
theft, to stop leakage and to distribute the water. Every village Im 
its own code of rules, which during the progress of the Regular 
Settlement was reduced to writing and placed with the records of 
the townships. 

Ono of these hill streams, the Gbj, after piercing a sandstone 
range, issues out upon the wide expanse iu the Delicn tahsil, called 
the Haldun. Here the facilities for irrigation arc oven greater 
than in the Kangra valley, the descent of the country being more 
gradual ; and a fine canal, designed by a princess of the Golor 
family and called after her name, supplies water to fifteen vniagc.<i. 
The system of management is tho same in principle ns tliilt followed 
in the higher valleys, tiiongh instead of village ofllccrs there is an 
establishment for the whole circuit, consisting of ono suporintcudent, 
eight deputies or watchmen, and eight helddn, or profcssiounl e.vca- 
vntors. The people tax themselves according to the proportion of 
water they receive, and pay a half-yearly sum of Rs. 300 to tito 
superintendent, who, after meeting nil o.vpcnBcs, keeps tlic snrplns as 
his porquisito. On tho Ist Sdwnn (in July) nn nununl procession 
takes place to tho canal head, A sort of fair is hold, and five 
halts, or heads, arc offered in sacrifice — ono malo kufihlo, one goat, 
one sheep, ono cock, and one pitcher of wine; Tito belddrs have a 
hereditary claim to tho buffalo, the Wntcliracu to tho sheep, cock and 
wine, while tho superiutendont and his friends feast upon tlio goat. 

Irrigation cute arc nko drawn in tito Doiira ialtsH from tho Bids, 
tlio Ednganga, tho Dcitr, mid tho Bttl. In iahsft Nurpnr, the two 
taUkas of KUairnn and Indanra aro watered from tho Bids. Every 
village has its own canal and kcops up two or threo belddrs, or diggers. 
But owing to tlte violence of tlie floods which sweop over tito low 
lauds in the rains, tho canal cuts are constantly w.aslicd away or 
filled with silt. Tho cost of the annual rop-airs is very heavy — 
ho.avicr somotimos thiin the vilhagors can afford to mcot. The minor 
streams of tho Chabi, tho Jabbar, and tlio Glidcit, also lend their 
waters for irrigation in thoir progress towards the plains. 

Table No XXII shows tho number of entflo, onite, .and plough.'!, 
in each of tho district as returned iu 1878-79. Tho agrioiil- 
tural implements of tho people aro few and simple. They differ in 
no material respect from those used in the pl.aiii country, except, 
perhaps, that the drill plough is uuktiown, Tho statement on tho 
top of next pago gives of some of them, as given by Mr. Barnes 
iu his Settlement Report. 

Colonel F.nske, tho Into Deputy Oommissloncr of tho _ district, 
v.alned tho cattle and implements required for the cuUivittion of a 
small holding to Bs. 30. In this estimate one pair of oxen is 
included. 

Tho number of ploughings bestowed upon tho soil differs witli 
every description of produce. For some crops, for instance sugar 
or cotton, the land is ploughed ton or twelve times over before tho 
seed is sown. Wheat and barley usually I’acoivo three ploughings, 
and the coarser grains according to their relative worth. Somo seeds, 
like linsped and pens, aro thrown into tho ground without any 
preparation at all. Tho plough, drawn by o.von, is driven through 
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Agricultural implements. Chapter IV, A. 

Agricttltme and 
Axboticaltvre. 
Agricnltural imple- 
ments and ap]m- 
anecs. 


tbe soil at a depth of abont three iuches ; the j^round is disturbed, but AgricnUanil opera- 
not turned over as in English ploughing | and the ploughman, when 
he reaches the end of the field, returns almost upon the same trace. 

The appearaiice of a field thus ploughed is, as though it had been torn 
with a harrow rather than turned over by a plough. The second 
ploughing usually follows the Hues of tbe first, but about Niirpur a 
better method is followed of ploughing the second time across the 
furrows of the first, thus diminishing tlie chance of leaving any part 
undisturbed. After ploughing tlie clod-crushers come upon the scene, 
and with heavy clubs reduce to dust any lump which bad eluded . 
the plough. Lastly comes the mahi or smoother, a heavy horizontal 
beam of wood, which wears the life out of tbe bullocks ns they drag 
it wearily over the field. The field being now ready to receive tho 
seed, the plough is again brought into requisition ; and tbe sower 
follows tho furrow, throwing the grain from right to left, and dis- 
charging his handful in five casts. 'When the whole field is 
reploughed and sown, the mahi is again introduced to level tho 
surface. 

Eor wheat and the other spring crops, weeding with hoes is 
never practised. After r.aiu, when tiie surface of the field has 
hardened round the young shoots, tho soil is broken nnd loosened • 
with the harrow, and just before maturity the weeds arc pulled out 
by the hand and given to tho cattle. But with the heats and rains 
of autumn vegetation is more rank and luxuriant, and each crop 
requires two or three patient woedings with tbe hoo. Sugarcane nnd 
cotton are weeded as often as the grass appears, nnd the plants them- 
selves require to bo thinned nnd checked from running into too 
great exuberance. In reaping, corn is cut down near the root and 
tied up into little sheaves. Fifteen or twenty of these are gathered 
into a larger bundle, nnd carried to the threshing-floor or kura. 

This is alwn}'8 in tho open air, generally at the corner of a field. It 


Tcrnacalar namo. 
Hal aud Iiob&la 
Uaeh Mt . 


Mdnja, Soddl and ... i I 
EoH&li ... ... I 

Ebukrdn or Eathela or 5 
fibarota ... ... I 

Traingdl ... ... 

Uar&uti ... ... ; 

Ebabar dranti ... 

Enbi or Kasai 

IZambba ... ... ^ 

Kulhdru or Cblbon ... 


Engliali desenpHon* 


Plongb ond ploQgaharo ,«• ••• 

A heavy hoticontal block of wood dragged by 
oxen, for amoothiog (he aarface of a field. 

Simitar to tbe aboro but curved in ahapoi and 
used only on muddy landa ... 

A harrow with eight or too bamboo teeth drag* 
ged by oxen, und for opening tho aoil round 
tho young corn ... m* ... 

Hoca for weeding ... ... 

I A wooden dub used for crushing stiff dods of 

' earth ... «. ... 

A threo^pronged pitehfork ... ... 

A amall hook .m ... 

A hook with teeth liko a saw to eut long grass 

A mattock ... ... ... ... 

A email iron inatrumant for digging up grass 
roots and. all wcoda m. ••• ... 

Axes for Cttttiog wood ... ... 

Total cost s«» 



Frobnblo 


cost. 


Bs. 

As. 


1 

0 

} 

0 

3 

} 

0 

2i 

} 

0 


} 

0 

8 

0 

4 

} 

0 

1 

0 

2 


0 

2 


0 

4 


1 

0 

} 

0 

9 


0 

8 

Ba. 4 

14 
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Chapter IV, A. is circular in elmpo and enclosed with stones. The surface is cither 
— paved with lnrf[o flags, or n floor is constructed of well-rammed 
earth, smoothed ^ over with a plaster of flue clay and cowduiig, 
ABiioultuml opera- Threshing is practised according to the scriptural custom, muzzled 
^ tioBs. ^ ' oxen treading out the com. The bruised straw is given to the cattle 
to cat. The practice of outting it up into pieces is not known in 
the hills } and what the cattle refuse is reserved for litter, or thrown 
upon the dung heap. Maize alone is threshed by hand, as its hard 
cobs bruise and draw blood from the feet of the cattle. The floor 
is surrounded with a screen of blankets to pTorciit tho loss of the 
flying seed, and the cobs are gathered in a heap and beaten out by 
one or two men armed with straight sticks (usually of bamboo), 
a poor apology for tho threshing flail, while two or threo sit in tho 
centre of the floor and throw back tho heads which are driven out 
of the range of tho blows. 

Dally work of o A plough drawn by a pair of bullocks, working in ordinary 

plough. ^yjj] piQugi, ,|bout four MndU (1,800 square yards or about ihree- 

oigbtlis of .an aero) in a day. If the soil is hard and' stiff, half this 
wilt bo a good day’s work. In heavy riuo-land the wear upop tho 
bullocks is so excessive that they never Inst more than three years, 
and it is not unusual for cattle harnessed to tho plough to ho seized 
with vertigo, and to fall dead before tho yoke can ho released from 
their necks. The bullocks arc very small, like all liill cattle, and an 
inferior pair can bo purchased for as little ns Bs, 1 i. 

Employment ol fc- Gonorally, tho women in tho lower hills take no part in n'gri- 
mala loboar. culture. They confine themselves to tho domestic occupations of 
making bread, fetching water, &c., and all tho field work devolves 
upon the males. About Kaii^rn iho population consists of a lower 
caste strictly ngricnliiiml, and here tlio women work ns hard, if 
not harder, tiinn tiieir husbands. The men drive the nloiigh and 
the harrow, sow the seed, and tliresli out the corn, and the women 
cariy out and distribute tlio manure, cnisli the clods, weed the 
fields, and carry liomo the harvest. 

Alannrc, and rots- III tho description of tho use of manure and tlio system of rot.v 

tlon of croiB. tjon of crops ns practised in tho district, which was furnished for tlio 
Famine Report of 1879 (])ago 253), it was stated that of tho iu-igated 
land 61 percent, was constantly' and 21 per cent, occ.nsiounlly, of 
uiiirrignted land 82 per cent, constantly nnd 18 per cent, occasion- 
ally, and of total cultivation 71^ per cent, constantly and 17 per 
cent, occasionally manured ; that of irrigated lands 66 per cent, 
boro two nnd d per cent, three crops, and of unirrigated 10 per 
cent, boro two crops nniiiially ; nnd that tho average weight of 
manure per aero was 150 mauuds on laud constantly and 55 mauuds 
on land occasionally manured. • 

However indifferent tlio hill people may bo to tho advantages 
of thorough ploughing and careful weeding, they are fully alive to 
tho value nnd importance of mnunriug their lands. Their rule 
appears to he that, if manure is nvnilahlc, other toilsome prec.-iutioiis 
m.ay b« disregarded j while if manure bo wanting, the task of coax- 
ing the soil into fertility is hopeless. The dung-heap stands at a 
decent distance from tho homestead, goncrnlly in the corner of a 
field, and all tho refuse of tho household is diligently carried to tho 
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store. At night tbe floor of the cattle-pens is strewed with a titter Chapter IV, A. 

of grass or branches of trees, which in the morning is collected and — 

tlirown upon the dnug-heap. If travellers halt near the homestead, 

the offal of their camp is brought to account, and no pains are spared and rotation 

to augment the stock of artificial manure; the contents of the heap of crops. 

are distributed over the fields once in every six months. Land 

nearest to the cottage, in which generally the finer sorts of produce 

are grown, receives the most, and yields a double harvest every year. 

Some outlying fields will occasionally go without : but no soil will 
maintain its productive powers for more than tliree crops without 
artificial stimulus ; and in distant fields, too far for carriage, the only 
alternative is to leave the renovatiou to niitnre by allowing a rest. 

More valued tbnu all other classes of manure is the dung of sheep 
and goats. When winter sets in, and the Cbamba mountaineers 
descend with their flocks upon the valleys of Kaugra, the people con- 
test with each other who shall house the shcphem and his flock, 
and a cultivator will give two or three rupees a night for 
the advantage of having the sheep folded upon his land. Ni^it after 
night tlie shepherd changes his ground, and before the harvest is 
sown reaps a little fortune without the smallest exertion or cost. 

(See further, Section B). Rotation of crops is one of the first 
lessons which n.attire teaclies the husbandmau, and probably there is 
no agricultural system in the world where this principle is neglected. 

Even iu the rioe-growiog district of Efingra, where every recurring 
year presents a monotonous surface of rice, there are minute changes 
imposed by experience and recoguized iu practice. The field that 
bears one variety of rice this year will be sown with another in the 
next,.and a third in the year after that. Sugarcane is followed by 
cotton, and cotton by maize, before sugar will recur again. But the 
supplies of seed are drawn everlastingly from the same store. The 
' agriculturist of these parts has no idea of extending the principle 
of rotation and of giving his fields the benefit of new seed 
imparted from a distance. 

The large proportiou of do/asli or land yielding two harvests Doable croppodlnnd, 
in the year is a striking feature of tlio Kangra cultivation. Of fniton-s. 
the area under crops iu tlie year, 46 per cent, or nearly half yielded 
two harvests ; and if we take certain y^arpanos or talikat separately, 
the proportion is much higher ; for instance, in pargam Eaiigra it 
is 70 per cent., in taUkaa F&lam 73 per cent., in Santa 73 per cuut, 
and in taUtka Rihiu 78 per coot. These three iaUtkai contain the 
long and wide valley upon which you look down from Dharmsfila. 

In tliis valley, if tlie mountain areas attached to some of the villages 
are excluded, the fields which do not produce a double harvest are 
exceedingly few and far between. In some highly cultivated 
villages a custom has come down by which certain fields are lefh 
fallow for the autnmn harvest to give the cattle some place to stand 
indnring the rains. Under native rule this custom was enforced, 
whether the proprietors of the fields reserved agreed, or no. A 
suit to enforce it, brought by the majority of landholders in a 
village, came before Mr. Lyall during Settlement: the small 
minority who owned tlio fields pleaded that it was hard that they 
should be prevented from turning their laud to the best accouu 
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for tlio benefit of olliors : tbc politionors replied iliut tlio otrnors1ii|i 
of tlic.«e fiolda lind nhvaye been eubjeet to this condition ; that (he 
old fixed demand in grain, upon wliicli lbs present field nsacssmonU 
are based, w.is ligliter on tlicin on the same account; a jury, to 
' whom the case was aubmitted, found in farour of the cuforcemenl of 
the custom. The groat anttimn crop in this valley is rice. In taluh» 
Pdlam and Ilihln it oecnpics 78 per cent, of Ibe total noreii"o under 
autumn crops, and the percentage would bo nincli liiglior if certain 
lands in tlio fa/ifia, but not in the Talley, were oxelndDd, The spring 
crop on these lauds consists almost entirely of wheat, barley (or 
mixtures of tlio two) and flax. Moro than bnlf tho whole wheat and 
liarlcy, shown as grown in tho district on dofasli lands, belong to the 
Kfmgro pargana, and ncarlj' four-flftlis of tho flax. These dofaiU 
crops of wheat, barley, and' flax in tho K&ngra rice-lands are very 
jinor ; they do little moro than supply tho proprietors willi caongli 
oil and flour for tlicir own household consumption. Of the dofadi 
acreage for tlio wliolo district wheat, barley, grain and mixtures of 
lliem (known as iera or gojt^ ocenpy 94 per cent, in tho spring, and 
rieo and maize 90 per cent in the autumn harvest. Of tho d'fafU 
nerengo tho same crops ocenpy 92 per cent, in tho spring, and only 
C2 per cent, in tho antnmn harvest. There is less rice of course in 
cb/arii hinds, whieli are almost all nnirrigated. 

Table No. XX shows 
tho areas under the 
principal agricnUiirnl 
staples. Tho remaining 
acres under crop in 
1880-81 and 1881-82 
were distributed Ju tho 
manner shown in the 
margin. The older, hut 
moro acoiiralo areas oftho 
Scttleinoiit mensuremeuts 
are given in tho, next 
paragraph and its append- 
ed table (pages 1D4, 155). 
Tlio following is a list of 
tlio prineip.il ngricnltnral 
products of tho district. 

Itaii Crop (Spring). 


Crop. 

1B6II.6I. 

1881.82. 

KAiififnt 


d>6&8 

S.O'W 

Cblno ... 


S,6S1 

. 4,138 

Mfttlfir Mt 


748 

3.000 

(Urd) iu 


24,716 

29,204 

Jlfinis 


2C0 

471 

Mnidr ««* 


2,007 

2,889 

Arliar .4. 


1.031 

701 

TurnrHo ««i 


1,021 

1,620 

CoriAndor ««« 


ica 

16S 

^incor t«4 


70 

03 

Cliillici 


207 

210 

Otitcr druffe ftsd spicca 


in 

70 

XtnKcrd 


6.006 

7,160 

Muitord 


.*!.6P0 

3.076 

Til 


0,775 

0.900 

Titrfl Mira 


28 

SIS 

Hemp »,* 


6,872 

0,803 

Kfliuiabli •«. 


660 

411- 

Too 


0,893 

0,088 

Oth(*r ernpa 


C.SO0 

12.000 



Vtiujcaltr. 

Bogliib. 

Botanical. 

lllilUUVh 

1 

41 

8 

4 

6 

0 

8 

0 

ID 

KapdIc h> 

Jau m. 

M. 

MftbrorMAffdr ... 
Malw, KaIou ..4 
8en 

8nron or Sarsoa ... 
Alsi 

CoBumbidi 

Ora or Bai «„ 

Wheat 

Hnrlejr 

Gram 

Itcntil 

IVa M. 

Boao 
napo*80cd 
riflx 

Snflloircr 

Mufttard 

TVft/cnin ... 

JTordevm hexartiehim ... 

Clecrarietfnum 

J?ro«wi lent ' ... 

Ptitm ancutt ... 

Faba vulparit 
( Sinaph dhhotoma 
( 5Infl/)f9 ... 

TJntiin uttittihitmitm 
Carthmnivs thictortiu ... 

Sinapii ambciuicun (Jtan* 

pMttt.) 

1 Corcala. 

^Pulaea. 

1 Oil'sccda. 

A dje* 
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Kharff Crop (Antnmn). 



Temaeular* 

English. 

GolantcaL 

IlExinca, 

] 

Dbdn 

Dieo ... 

Orjr^a saiira 



e 

Cballt Kokri 

Maiso ... 

Zea Mtti$ 


t 

Mandal 

1 f 

I,Uutinp teratana 

u* 


4 

PnakorCbondra... 


Vantcum frumtniaetum 

mat 


6 

China ••• 

tMillrt. ,...{ 

Panifum nlUacttm 

tat 

^Cereoli. 

t 

Manj^t 

1 1 

Panieum itaUetm 

•f 

7 

Kodra 

J L 

Patpaltm seroAfVdhtMfli 

ttm 


e 

Sc 500 l Batoo 

Amaranth ... 

Atnaranthu$ anardana 

M. 


V 

Dares Katoo ... 

HuekwIieaC ... 

JTci^op^oitim eu/^ars 

... 

Tbeao (no 

to 

Jour ... 


Sarpitum vutffara 


icerraU am grown 

u 

Udjm 

II ••• 

Prtiic/Bario s|dMfns 

•• 

only luwotdo tlio 

.ploliit. 

IS 

MAh 


PftateaUti radtaitu 

... 


13 

Mdni;i 


Phatf/tlui RKrrnt 


Logutnin out 

11 

Math 


Phateolui actmtt{foUn$ 

... 

plants, tbo setdi 

15 

Arhar, Kundi or 



kuf which aro split 


l)liiti;;ra 


Cajanut Ucoter 

... 

1 and used ns food 

IC 

Dnn«» ... 


PoUehoi itnemi* 


1 (do/l.) 

17 

Kulib 



Patichoi itnijtorus 

••• 

lb 

Capdh 

Colton ... 

(?oi<rpiNin hfriuttfum 


3>)lto. 

10 

Kfaaniandt ««. 

Sugaresno ... 

SaoeharuM i^etnarvn 

.*• 

Djlto. 

20 

Tfl 

FriamiiJi erUntah 

tat 

0il.fF0<j, 

31 

Sana •*. 


Crfitalarta Jitneta 

tt* 

r Fibre used for 

22 

Sar Kohnt •«* 


JIthitcttX ra/tfiaitaa 


leordago. 

2a 

n«Mi 

Turmerio 

Cttreuma huffa 

*»• 

i>itto. 

31 

Kaebdr 


Cttreuaa $p» 


Dilli) 

3fi 

Ailrt 

Ginger 

ZlfglifT eJpfiiiaU 


Ditto. 

30 

fihakatkandf ... 

Patatat ettuU$ 



27 

Earbfiln OaodUli, 
and Arbi 


CSo/eMiin UmaitittU 

•»* 

r Tbno ors ilireo 
<TorioliFs of cdiblo 

C orurao. 


MitceUaneouB and Garden Platils. 


Post or Arim 

Toniliu 

1 ) 0010 , or Ko 

S-sf 

Kotni 

Soira 

I’ijli 

I’mlino 

Itoichi 

loool 

Mithro 

OtinrArGonilDli 

GI.I 

flail! „ 

Korolo 

I’oOm 

Tliliin Kndii 

Kbirn 

Kborbilra 

I'onifdl 

Kokii 

Ilnincua 

Aid 

MdU 

I'ldt 

Cbab 


Poppy ' . 

Tobftccfl 

Coriander 

Abito 

«i 

Fennel 

IVfpiicuxa 

Mini 

Cardamun 

Fanu^greck 


Curufflber 

Melon 


FoUto 

nadlili 

Omoa 

Tea 


rcj>avtr 

CoHattdrum satlcum 
Vinpintth anffffm 
CMforettn $p, 
Fornifnlumjtanmorinm 
Capttfum fm(e$ctn9 
Jtenthrt rlrtd{$ 

Atpinia tardamomum 
JJ^MtUnm aj9tt<tn 
Triffimrlta fttnum ffracvm 
jAtJfa acvianjtdla 
LvjTii ptniandra 

Zaj/Hi 

Vomorilea ehttnt»tla 
Cufurl/ita ffpo 

maxima 

Cuctimh iatiput 
CucttmU nth 

anffuina 

Cufutnii fi(W«Winii« 
ffo/oniim mttonpim 
fialanttm tvherotam 
liaphanui laf^ctif 
AlUum eepa 
Thta viddif 


r CuUiraled in n 
\ fonr plants hero and 
I tbcrc for lioiao roo» 
ktuDptioa* 

C Smli used for 
^ aUemtirfs, sra- 
Csomot;, &o 
Used «i a pot*bcrbo 


. CuruTbiinccotta 
I plaiilso 
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Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture and 
Arhoriculture. 
Area under crops. 


Tbe table on tbo opposite page shows the area under tbc several 
crops nsnscorlaincd nt Settlement ( 1867.) Tlic dofatli area has already 
been discussed at pages 150, 151 under tbolioadiug “ Rotation of Crops." 
Taking tiio wliole cultivated acreage, without distinction of 4ofasH 
and etfaslif in tlie spring wbetit alone occupies near 60 per cent., and 
wheat, with bnrlo}’, grain and mixtures, 93 per cent. ; and in tlie 
.autuiiiu rice and maize occupy 78 per cent. Tbo proportions wbicli 
these two last crops boar to cacii otbor vary in each taluka accoiding 
to tbo proportion of irrigated and iinirrigatcd urea. 

Ko otiier crops desorvo notice for tbo ninonnt of nore.igo 
wiiich tlioy occupy. Those most romarkablo on other aocoimts are 
6a£9owcr, earton, nud tobacco iii tlio sjiriug, and sugarcane, turmeric, 
cotton, hemp, til, and kaehdlii in ‘ tlio autumn. The cultivation of 
safllower seems to liavo extended of Into years ; flre*sixtlis of the 
whole crop, by present rotums, appear to bo grown in tbc Hnmirpur 
ftud Ndrpur pargauaa, and tho remaining oue*sixtli comes almost 
entirely from talfika Mangarli, wliicli Mr. Barnes mentions as its 
chief locality. Sarton appears to bo grown for sale in parts of 
Hainirpur and Ndrpur, and mostly for domestic uso in Kdugra and 
Polira. Tlio ncrengo under tobacco is very considerably greater 
tliau that sliowii iu tlio rotnrns s crops usually grown in sinall 
patcliGS are apt to ho ovorlookcd iu filling iu tbe kind of produce 
for each field. Most tobacco is grown in parts of tho Haldiin of 
Debra, and in river-side lands in Hnmirpur. Delira has mucli tbo 
least sugar, but more than Imlf tbo wliolc amoiiut ^ of cotton. 
Bnmirpur has tho most sugar, and more cotton than Kdngrn and 
Nfirpur together. Hemp and fit aro mostly grown iu Niirpur and 
Bniiurpur, Delira having but little, nud Ksugra next to none. 
More than three-fourths of tlie turmeric is raised in Hnmirpur, and 
tho other fourth almost entirely in Nurpnr. Of tbo kachdU more 
tlinn four-fifths belong to Hainirpur, and nearly all tho rest to 
Kannra. Tho 6dres, titil and bhang, all belong to tlio liighlnnds 
of Bimgiihal ; tho jioppy mostly to Nurpur. Tho total area uuder 
cultivation is thus arrived at : — • 


Area. 

Aron tinflcr crops, ns shown In tnhlc ... ... TiSIASS 

itatmn or Inttow dutingr tho yenr ... ... 86,215 

Total under croiis nnil follow ... — CC7,S38 

Deduct half i/iifdsll nren ... ... ... 181,719 

Cultivated nren remaining ... ... ... 483,089 

Wheat and barley. Wheat and barley arc grown iu all parts of tho district. Of . 

wiicnt tlioro aro sovorul kinds, of whicli tlio bearded and tbe beard- 
less, the full white nud tho fliuty rod varieties are tho most common. 
Wlient grows most luxuriantly iu the talukas of hlori R&jgiri and 
B&daiin, whore tho soil of tlio toctinry hills seems congenial to iU 
Tho black wheat barley is largely grown in tbo Dppor Bitis Vnlloy 
and iu Ldlinul and Spiti, and yields a fino crop. Tbo produce ou 
tlio granitic soil of tiio upper valleys, ou Uie otlicr liniiu, is always 

poor and tliin. Barley flourislies in tho Dohrn UthiU, nud all along 

tbe base of tlie snowy range. The ripening of harvest tokes place 
later than in tho plains, and varies with tlio clovntiou. The crops 
iu tbo outer rauges will bo yollow nud ready for tho sickle, while 
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Chapter IV, A. the fields about K&ngra. .ire qnito preen; and in the lon-cr portion 
. . of tlio valley will be cut and carried a month before the grain is 

i^oricufture. matured at Palam. From the beginning of April till the end of 
Wheat ana barley, I' succession of harvest times, and in the remote iaKia of 

Bniig&hal b.nrloy (wheat is hero unknown) does not ripen till July. 
Wheat and barley are frequently sown together,* and the produce 
of the mixed crop is nsnally reserved for local consumption, tlio 
unmixed grain being sold fur exportation. 

STinnr Spring Oiops. Of miuor spring crops, the most important are : gram, lentils, 
peas, oil-seeds (including fiax), tobacco and safilowcr. Qram is 
never grown in tbo taisila of Kaugra and JDebrn, but is confined 
to tlio less favoured soils of Nurpur and Hamfrpur. In tbo taisHi 
first named its place is taken by lentils, and field pens and beans. 
There is a bcHof, current in the hills, that a gram-field attracts 
lightning ; and certainly after a tUnndcr-storm, whole fields may 
bo observed to bo scorcliod and destroyed ns if by fire. Gram is 
often sown in the same field with wheat or barley, or with the field 
pen, blit in these cases tho produce is easily separated. The oars 
of wlient or barley overtop the gram, and can be reaped indepen- 
dently, though tbo wheat cannot afterwards bo separated from 
the barley. Peas and gram are plucked and winnowed together, and 
subsequently sorted by a process of shaking upon a tray, when tho 
round pea rolls to one side, and the augnlnr gram remains on 
tho other. Sarson (mustard) is grown univorsnlly as an oil-sccd, 
being for tbo most part confined to fields in the immediate neigh- 
bouiliood of tho family homesteads. Flax, which is valued solely for 
tho sake of tho oil extracted from its seeds, no use being made of tho 
fibre, is grown in the Kuiigra valley. Small care is bestowed upon 
its cultivation, the scod being simply thrown upon tbo ground 
between the stubbles of tho newly cut rice. Tho crop is very poor 
butsuHiccs tosupply oihforlocnl use. Tho oil has tbo peculiar property 
of drying. Safilowcr is grown in the Hamfr|mr and Nvirpur lahtflt 
and also in iaUka hl&ngarb of Dcbra.f Harlpur is famous for its 
safilowcr, and Mangarh is its chief locality. Elsewlicro in tbo bills tho 
]ico|ilo grow only ciiougli for tboir own wants : but Maiigarb supplies 
nil tho dyers of the neighbourhood. Tho safilowcr thrives best on upland 
soils, and is sown by itself. Planted sparingly and carefully weeded 
it attains a great size. Tobacco is grown in the Hnhlun of Dchra 
and in river-side lands in tho Hnmirpiir ^ahsU. Mr. Lyall boliorcs the 
acreage under tobacco to bo considerably understated in liis rctnrns. 
It appc.ara for tho most part to be grown in small patches. Tho leaf 
is considered to bo wanting in pungency and flavour ; and tboso who 
can afford it prefer to pnrcTiaso tobacco from the plains. 

Bicc, Bico is tbo staple product of tbo tippor Kaugra valleys, t wlioro 

is combined tboabundanco of water with high temperature audn pecu- 
liar soil which favours its growth. It is grown also in tho inignted 

• These mixed etops we known ns Irra viira or gnji. 

t Mr, Lynll icmniks thnttlio cuUivntlon ol safilowcr seems to have extended 
since Hr. Barnes wrote 

t In talAJtat Pdlnm and RlhlA rice occupies 78 per cent. o£ the totnl arrenpe under 
autumn crops and tho percentage would he higlier were certain hill lands which 
belong to these talikat excluded. 
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parts of Delira and Nurpiir, where the proilnoe, though inferior to Chapter IV, A. 

that of Kaiigra, is still of a good quality. Coarser kinds of rice are also . . 

grown without irrigation in the more elevated portions of the dia- 

tiiot. The people recognize upwards of sixty varieties of rice. The 

most esteemed kinds are — begami, basmali, jhinwa, naJianda, hamddh 

and rangari. Each of these varieties has its special locality. Thus 

Bihlu is famous for its beqami and Paiam for its iatmati. These 

are the finest rices. Of the coarser kinds grown in the Kangra 

valle}’, the best known names are hatMri and holhena ; and of' the 

inferior produce of unirrigated lands rora,iaMna, dhdkar &c. On land 

.which can command irrigation, the rice is not sown till the beginning 

of June. In districts dependent upon rain, the seed is thrown into the 

ground ns carl}’ as April, and the later the season of sowing the less 

chance of the crop reaching maturity. The harvest time is during 

the month of October. 

There arc three methods of cultivation. The first and simplest, 
called bdiaf, is where the seed is sown bro.ndcast in its natnriil state ; 
on nnirrigated lands this is the universal method. In' the second 
method the seed is first steeped in water and forced nnder warm 
grass to germinate, and then thrown into the soil, which has been 
previously flooded to receive it. This method prevails wherever water 
is abundant, and is called maeh or Imga. Under the third system, 
called «r, the young rice about a month old is planted out by hand 
at stated intervals in a well flooded field. This practice involves 
much labour and is seldom followed, except in heavy swampy ground 
where the plough cannot work. Tho yield, however, of transplant- 
ed rice is .always greater than nnder either of the other methods. 

The growth of weeds in the rice fields is very rapid ; but tho people 
have a simple and most oiFectnal mode of ridding themselves of them. 

About the month of July, the crop, weeds and all, is deliberately 
ploughed up. Immediately after Uio operation, the whole appears 
utterly destroyed ; but the weeds alone suifer, being eifectually extir- 
pated by this radical process, while the rice springs up again more 
luxurinnlly than ever. Tliis practice is called /loldna, and tho crop 
is worthless which does not undergo it. Rico is always sown by it- 
self and never mixed. The grain is separated from tho busk by the use 
of the hand pestle and mortar ; women are usually employed upon 
this labour, and whon working for hire, receive ono-fourth of the clean 
rice ns their wages. Rice has a very extensive range. In Kangra 
proper, it is seen as high as 5,000 feet above the sea; and in Rulu 
in the valley of the Bias it grows as high as 7,000 feet. 

Maize, tlioiigli of less coinmerci.'il value than rice, is periinps of Maize, 
greater local importance. It grows overywhoro throughout the hills, 
and appears to llonrisli ns well as in a tropic.al climate. At 7,000 
feet or at 1,500 feet it is the favourite crop of the people, and for six 
months of tho year, forms their common staple of food. Although 
superseded in tlio v.'illeys by rice, there is always a little plot of 
maize around tho cottages of the peasantry which is reserved for 
themselves, while the rice is disposed of to wenltbior classes. To 
tho uplands maize is an admirably suited crop. It is very hardy, 
requires little rain, and is rapidly matured. In sixty days from tbe 
day of sowing the cobs are fit to cat. But it will not keep, ns 
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Chapter IV, A. weevils atlnok it in preference to nny otlior grnin, nnd it is a pepnlar 
•— snj’ing that “ the life of maize is only a year lono.” 

^boricStm. Sni»nrcano is largely grown about Kingro, nnd its enUivntion is 

Sugnicaac. gradually extending. Some p.irts of the Falam valley, 3,200 feet 
above the sea, are fantona for the cane they produce. In Nurpnr 
and Dchra the plant is rarely met with. In taUthas I^adami and 
Bajgirf, a portion of every holding is devoted to sugar. Tlioro are 
several varieties, of wliicb the host known arc cluim, aihdr, kandihn, 
nnd a juicy variety called pona, which is grown only for eating. 
The quantity produced in different parts of the district is very un- 
equal. The tahlls of Nurpur nnd Dchra are dependent upon im- 
portations, while Palnm and N.adiinn supply the neighbouring parts 
of the Mnndi principality. The cane, although less thick and luxu- 
riant in its growth than in the plains, contains a larger proportiou 
of s.acchariiio matter. The molasses of tho hills is notoriously 
sweeter and more consistent than that of the plains. Tho juice is' 
expressed by tho usual machine, consisting of cylindrical rollers re^ 
volving one above tho other, tho motive power being usually a 
team of four bullocks. In tho wilder hills, towards Datwiil and the 
Satlaj, a very rude and primitive method of extracting the juice is 
in force called jiandar, the canc being compressed by tho sudden 
closing of two frames of wood worked by tho hand without other 
motive power.* 

Cotton. Ootton is oultivatod in all the idhsibt except Kiingra,t but the 

yjold docs not equal tho consumption. It is sown in April nnd 
ripens about Novembor. 

Millets. Various kinds of millet, especially mandat, Icangni, and tatrdk, 

arc grown on all tho npland soils, and form an article of food among 
tho people. Handal (Eletinne coroeana) is spocially valued for its 
property of remaining good for nny length of time, ns no insects 
attack it. Tho common millets of tho plains, betjra nnd joicdr, aro 
here almost unknown, and aro to bo found only in those parts wliicli 
touch upon tho plains. Buck-wheat is confinod to very high olovn; 
tions. It is common in tho upper parts of Kiilu : hut in Ksngra 
proper is cultivated only in tho remote tnluhas of BnngahnI . It is 
eaten by tho people, but makes a bitter unpalatable bread. China 
{Panieim milliaeum] is usually oaten boiled like rice. A little is 
grown in Burpnr ; but it is commonest at bigb altitudes on tho 
slopes of tho snowy ranges. 

Autumn pulses. Of tho various antnmnnl Legumes, mdh {PSaseoUit radialut) is 
the most esteemed. It also has tho property of resisting insects. 
Ill Ksngra it is not gciiomlly grown, but Ibo people sow it along 
tho thin ridges which divide their rico-ftolds. Kuhid, tho poorest 
pulse of all, is cultivated on high meagre soils. Mdh and inllU are 
frequently grown together. Wlien once mingled they cannot ho 


• As to tho cost of preparing the sugar, tho following hole occurs at page *9 of 
Mr. Lyall's Settlement Report : — "It Is cnicnlatcd in making account of ivorking 
expenses that It takes twelve men nnd twelve oxen to work n angnrprcss, canhlrim. 
See. The owner of tiio plant, whether he he the proprietor or tenant, charges for 
,vcar nnd tear of tho press nnd cauldron rcspcotivcly two or three kacha ten of fit 


•efcat nnd tear of tho press nnd cauldron rcspcotivcly t 
the dny." 

• It is most common in Dchra.— Zyall. 
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separated. Mdh and m.aize, or mdh and mandalure also commonlf 
grown together and reaped separately. 

Turmeric is reared in parts of tlie Hamirpnr, Dehra and Ndrpnr 
taJmlls. It is cuUirnted on low, moist soils, and also in the low 
•valleys of outer SeorSj on the Satlaj, and requires much care and 
manure. It is planted in May like the potato, by pieces of the root, 
and is not matured till the eud of Ifovemher. The tubers are then 
taken up and dried, partly by the action of fire and partly by ex- 
posure to the sun. It is considered quite ns remunerative a crop 
as sng.ir, and has this advantage, that it occupies the soil for six 
months only. A few localities supply tnrmeric for the consumption 
of the whole district. There is another variety of this plant called 
haehtlr {Curcuma tenimbet.) It is grown over the whole district, 
but in very small quantities, os its uses are limited. The root is of 
a pale yellow, warm and aromatic like tnrmeric, but bitter. It is 
given as n carminative medicine internally, and applied on the skin 
ns a plaster to remove pains. A powder made from the dry root is 
nsed by the natives in the Holi festival. A third variety (called 
ettdarsen) is grown simply for the sake of its black round seeds, 
which are strung together and sold for necklaces at the Jawala 
Mnkhi fair. 

Potatoes, introduced into the district shortly after the annexa- 
tion, have now acquired a place among tlie staple products of the 
higher hills. They are extensively cultivated in Seordj and Wnzfrf 
Lag in Efilu. Mr. Lyall has the following paragraph upon the 
subject " 

“ The cnltirntion of the potato in the villages on the slopes of the 
Plidoln Llidr has much incrensed since Mr. Barnes wrote, and it can no 
longer bo said that * the potatoes they rear are very small and poor.’ I 
have nowhere found larger or better ones than those grown in the small 
level places where the flocks are penned for tho night (gofis), in the 
hanging forests or grassy slopes of the Dhdola Dhdr, at elevations of from 
7,000 to 11,000 feet. The introdnetion of tho potato hos, in fact, given n 
greatly increased value, not only to these goths, but also to all calturoble 
land above 5,000 foot elevation. Tho fields round tho Gaddi peasants’ 
Iionscs, which formerly produced at tho best only maize, wheat, or barley, 
barely snflicient to feed tlic families wliiri) owned them, now produce a 
vciy lucrative harvest. The Gaddis express this by soying * the potato Las 
become our sugarcane. It is becoming moro and more appreciated by 
tlic natives as nn article of food, bnt the consumption is restricted by tlio 
high price which it fetches in tho European cantonments. A largo part 
of tho crop is exported ovciy year to tho ploins. Tho ncreogo under pota- 
toes, shown in the produce statement, is considerably under tho mark, 
Tlie error appears to be in iaW:a Bihld, in which it is clear to mo that a 
port of the acreage nndcr potatoes has been omitted or ascribed to other 
crops.” 

Ti>e cultivation of China grass was experimentally introduced 
into the district in 1863 by Mr. J. Montgomery, who still perse- 
veres with tlic attempt to make his venture pay. The plant grows 
rapidly and woll, and tho toxtiiro produced is excellent. Bnt the 
process of manufacture is expciisivo, and is at present hampered 
by want of funds.* A company was formed in 1871 to supply the 
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Chapter IV, A. nocossary capital, but owinir to pvcliminary diiBcnltics no great pro- 

press lias yot been made. Ultimately, liowovor, it is not improbable 

Agriculture and jjjjjj cnforpriso will prove succossriil. Colonel Pasko, tlie Deputy 
on ure. Commissioner of the district, rejjorls tiint “ there arc great facilities 
for the extension of the cultivation.'’ Tlio mode of cultivation is 
very' simple ; and, seed or cnttinps once sown, the plant is reared 
witli little expense or tronblo, tbo stalks springinp up season after 
season from the same roots. 

Cinebono. Tlio cnilivation of cinchona was inlroilncod into the district in 

18G2 (?) by Major W. Nassau Lees, and at one ti«ne there were 
four pl.mtnlions havinp a p'romising growth of young trees, while in 
1868 there wero ns many ns 84 acres under cinchona. Subsequent 
experience, however, has shown that at certain seasons of titc year 
the climate is too dry, and the plantations have in consequence ^cen 
abandoned. 

Tea. The growth and present position of the tea industry is de- 

scribed at length boiow in Section 0 of tliis Chapter. The 
lino of country within which ten can bo profitably cultivated 
appears to bo a very narrow one. It is only on, or not far back from 
the foot of Iho Dhdola Dhar range that the rainfall is sufiicient, 
and at the height of 6,000 feet tho yield of leaf falls oiF from want 
of warmth. The proper elevation appears to lie between 3,000 and 
4,500 feet, and tolerably level fields with a good depth of soil are 
required. High cultivation of a small acreage has been found to 
pay much better than less elnbornto ihrming on a larger scale. The 
tea now made is probably superior to that produced in any other 
part of India. Tlie demand for it has been steadily increasing, and 
much is now bought up by natives for export vid I’cshawnr to 
Kabul and Central Asia. In 18G7 Mr. Lyall wrote 

",It is only witlun tho lost three or four yc.us that the tea 
estates bovo fairly turned tlie comer, and begun to substantially repay 
the great amount of CJipital and labour expended on tlicin. The improviy 
nicnt visible in tbo circumstances of tbo poorer peasants nnd Inbouring 
classes in tho neighbourhood of the ten plantations is very remarkable, and 
is thoroughly apprcciotcd tho people Uiemsclvcs. Tho old rillngc 
aristocrats, tho iambarddrs, jmtuidrit, and Itfijpiils or Drulminns of good 
fomily, nro often, no doubt, indined to regret foniicr days, when there wctc 
no greater men thou thciasclvcs in tlicir townships ; but their younger sons 
nnd poor relations get employment os overseers, accountants, or ten-makers, 
so that in fact nil closscs Loro tlicir share in the general improvement of 
means, I expect that in n short time a great number of the proprietors 
of tho small estates near the plantations will find it to their interest to sell 
their lands nnd trust entirely to scrrico on the tcn-g.ardcns for o livelihood.” 

Minor crops. Ginger is cultivated across tbo Bids, in Siba and Chauaiir of pai^ 

gaiia Harfpur. It is a diiTercnt species from the giugor of tiie Simla 
hills. Tho root is smaller, tho colonr red, and tho fihro more 
delicate and palatablo. Tho poppy, aUhough ono of tho staples in 
pargana Kulii, is very partially cultivated in Kaugra. I’ormcrly 
every cultivator would grow a few plants to furnish a little opium 
in case of need at iiomo. But now, owing to tho foar of our cxciso 
laws, it is seldom seen. Tho coriander, anise, capsicum, mint, 
fennel, fenugreek, &c., are raised all over the district in small 
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quantities ns condimonts, seasoning, carminatives, &a. There is Chapter IV, A. 

an endless variety of gourds, pumpkins, encumbers, &C., which during 

tlio season of the rains are trained on bamboos or bamboo frames, ^^oricultuier 

or allowed to climb over the thatch of the cottage. The melon Minor crops. * 

is reared on the b.'inks of the Bids. The radish is grown in gardens, 

and forms a favourite vegetable. Abont Kddaun it attains a great 

size, — a single root frequently weighing eight, pounds. The onion 

and c.irrot are far less common. Bindds eschew these vegetables. 

hliisnlmans and the lowest castes of Hindus alone tolerate them. 

The colonies of Kashmiris at Kdrpnr and Tiloknath cultivate the 
c.al)l)ngc and cauliflower nronnd their houses, and are oztremoly 
fond of them. 

Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in pounds AvcrajpsjrlcM. Pro* 
per acre of each of the principal staples as shown in the Adminis- <i»ciionandcon- 
tration Keport of 1881-82. The average consumption of food per 
head has already been noticed at page 60. The total consumption 
of food-grains by tho population of the district ns estimated in 1878 
for tho purposes of the Famino Boport is shown in mannds in the 

margin. Tho figures nro 
based upon an estimated 
population of 743,882 
souls. On the other liand 
tho average consumption 

S cr head is believed to 
avo been over-estimated. 

A rough estimate of tho 
total production, exports, and imports of food-grains was also framed 
at tho same time ; and it was stated (pogo 151, Famino Report) 
that while a lalch of maunds of rice was annnally exported, nine 
lakhi of wheat, maize, gram, and other pulses wore annnally im- 
ported, the trade in both directions being with Ludhiana, Ilushiar- 
pnr, Jalandhar, Gnrdaspur and Amritsar. Mr. Barnes gives tho 
following statement, showing tho <]uantity of seed required for an 
acre of land in the case of the principal articles of ngriouUnral 
produce, in comparison with tho outturn of a harvest considered 
by tho people to bo '‘abundant.’’ 
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1G2 CHAP. IV.— PnODUCTION AND DlSTninUTlON. 

Chapter IV, A. It is improbable that Mr. Barnes gave- the above figures 
A • u~ A siiflioiont data. It will bo noted, however, that his ostim.ite 

'!^oriciSltur^ the outturn in the case of wheat and rice (tho 011I3' items wliieli 
admit of immediate comparison) considerably exceeds the rates 
shown in Table No. XXI, which is compiled from tho Government 
returns for 1881-82.* 

Arboriculinro and Table No, XVIII sliows tho area of tho sovornl forests of the 
forests. district which have been declared under tho Forest Act, together 
with tho degroo of protoction extended to each ; while Tnlilo No. 
XVII shows tho whole area of waste land which is under the 
management of tho Forest Department. Tho original tcunre of 
waste and forest lands, the action taken by ns at Settlement, and 
tho existing rights of .the village communities, havo been fully 
discussed in Chapter III (pages 108 — 1 12), while the rights Cf graziers 
nro described below in Section B, and Government rights in waste 
aro briefly anmm.ariEod nt pages 112 — 114. Except in tlicmstanccs 
noted below, there hn.s been no demarcation in this district of w.sste 
lands and forest ns the properly of Government. There are four 
forests in talSiaa Kalohn, Gnrii, and Gangot of parffona Dclir.i, 
in which tho soil as woll as trees belongs to (Government; they are 
named Sintnln, Nawan, Sndd&wan, and fiakarhln ; tlio first two 
contain eiU, pino and young sdl, the two last bamboo, dim, 
kaimal, &c. These were doraarcatod as Government rai-lis by Mr. 
Christian, Settlement Officer of Hushidrpur, but immediately after- 
wards the tract was transrorred to the Kaugra district, and the 
Settlement completed by Mr. Barnes. Tho demarcation was not 
undone, nnd the land was described in the records ns Govornment 
property, but this was qualified by tho recognition of certain rights 
of common belonging by custom to tho men of tbo surrounding 
hnmicts. Thcro nro niso ono or two other domnreatod forests of 
this kind in lahiia Mnhnl Mori. For wnnt of nnothor nnmo they 
mny bo cnlled forests, but they are of small extent, and coubaia 
only poor bush and jnnglo. Tho following noto on tlio forests of 
tho district has been kindly' fimtishodby Colouol W. Stenliouso of the 
Forest Department ; — 

Keia forests, " In tho Kdngra district there arc five pnrganas, namely, Kdln, Ilnmir- 

por, Delira, Nurpnr and K&iigra, Tho forests in the first four only nro 
under the Forest Dop.artniciit, those in the Kangrn (ahsU being under 
tbo Deputy Commissioner. Tho forests in tlio Kt'dn tahsil wore transferred 
to the mnnnncmcnt of tho Forest Department by Fnnjab Government letter 
No. 13, dated Otli January 1873. Efilu is surrounded on the north, 
north-west and cast hy gigantic mountain ranges,- which riso to n height of 
nearly 22,000 feet, nnd separate tho head waters of tho Dins river and its 
tributaries from the sources of tho Bavi in Bnru Bnng&hnl, of tho Chenab 
in Ldhaul, and of several feeders of the Sntloj in Spiti and Basfihm On 
tho west, Xiilu is bounded by tho Mnndi State, nnd on tho south by tho 
Sntlaj river. It includes tho Bai of Kulu's Japir in Wnziri Bdpi. Tho 
upper limit of arborescent vegetation in Kulu is formed nt about 12,000 
feet by the alpine birch {Se(u7a bliojpalra), generally with an undergrowth 
of tho Inrgc-lonrcd rhododondron {Shoiodeniron eompanvlatum) { up to 

* These arc for the whblo district, inclnding EtUn and LdhonI ; Mr, Barnes* 
Bgntes ate for Edugca ptepcc ouly. 
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13,000 feet the small janiper (Juniperut tealUehiana), forms dense pntclics Ohapter IV A. 

of Jew scrub on Ary slopes. Associoted with the birch and forming exten- ’ 

Eire forests below it, is the Himnlnynn Bilver fir (Abies Welhiana), nlso .A^c^tore and 

iarsbu (Qamus eemieurpifolia). In tho region of tho sfircr fir nro found Arboriculture. 

the largo Himnlnynn mnplo (deer eicsitim) and tho bird cherry (Prunus forests. 

pnifus). As we descend into tho valleys, tho Himnlnynn spruce (Alira 

Smithiana) makes its appenmnw, first associated with tho silver fir, and 

lower down either pure or with a mixture of deodar \ nssocinted with the 

silver fir and spruce is found tho bluo pine (Pinus eseeha), frequently 

forming patches of pure forest at high elevations. In tlio region of tho 

spruce are found a largo variety of deeidnous trees, such as tho Indian 

horse chestnut (JSteuIiu indiea) ; the large-leaved dm (JJlmua iea/frH/n»a) 

thc^ mulberry ( d/orus eerrafa) ; and tho walnut (Juefanr rtgid). In the 

region of tho spruce and silver fir is frequently found tho yew (Taxua 

baeeafn) and the small hill bamboo, Harg&l (THiamnoedlamui tpalhUlorua). 

The smaller hill bamboo (Arundinaria faleatt^ is common at tho bottom 
of valleys, and in ravines in the region of the Pinua longifoUa. 

" IVc may thus distinguish in Kdln the following forest regions : (Ist) 
birch ; (Sad) silver fir and tho karthu oak : (3rd), spruce. The fourth region 
may lie styled tlmt of deodar (CkifriM (feeianr), the upper limit of wk’cli 
in Kfilu is about 8,000 feet, and the lowest natural deoddr is found at 
an elevation of a little over 0,000 feet. Several deciduous trees, besides 
the horse chestnut and large-leaved elm, arc common in tho deodar region, 
namely, khirk (Cellis AutlraJit), and four species of rfius (R, 
vemieifrra, JR. Panjaleuth, 12. aueeedanea, and J2. aemialata). Hero 
and there groups of tho poidar (P, eiliata) and of tho hill fiJn 
(Cedrela aerrata) nro found in tho deeifdrvproducing forest. At tho 
same elevation ns deodar, but chiefly iu tlio vicinity of villages, is 
found mohru (Quereua ditafato), and in some places ban (jQiiereua ineano). 

At the Iioifoin of tho IliAs volley arc found islands and stony roaches 
covered with alder (Alnat nilidd), often accompanied by the sinall-lcarcd elm, 

(morn). Tho ebU free (Pinus lonqifoiie) is only found to any largo extent 
on the Pfirbatti, Sainj and Tirtli, tributaries of tho Bills river. On tho 
Pflrhatti, Pinus ionpifoUa forms coiisidcmblo forests, in which it is often 
associated with deodar and hail (Pinus exceUa), and ascends to 7,000 
feet. Tho deodar localities and tho cultivated lands in Kiilu gcnornlly 
intersect or adjoin each other, which makes forest conservancy a didicult 
task. 

"Tlio rigid s of tho State in the forests ofKdla have already been 
fully dcscrilied nlwvo in Section D of Chapter III. Tho forest 
rights^ of the Kdlii samindira nro very large. They may exercise tho 
following rights, snbjccl to rules issued hy Government ; (1), to grnso 
cattle, _ sheep and goats; (2), to take trees for manufneturo of agricnl. 
tnral implements and domestic utensils, for the construction and repair 
of dwelling houses, cnlllo nnd grass-sheds nnd other ngricullurnl 
buildings, for the construction nnd repairs of 'temples, and of bniUlings, 
nttnclicd to temples, for tho ark of tho deolda, nnd other sncli purposes, 
for the crcmnlinn of the dead, for fuel, and for charcoal, for smithy pur- 
pn°cs, for tanning, nnd such like purposes ; (li), to Inko tho fallowing 
articles of forest iirmlnco : (o), grass of all kinds for fodder, thniehing, 
rope-making, and other domcslic and ngriciiUnral purposes ; (b), flowers, 
ferns, plants for medicinal, domestio and agriciilliiral purposes ; (e), 
hiushwood for fencing and other purposes; (d), hranolics of trees of 
certain kinds for fodder, manure, hedges, nnd for making clinrconl ; (e), fal- 
len leaves for manure ; (f), . leaves nnd hark of ccrlnin trees nnd slirubs 
for lauuing, incense, rope-making, medicinal nnd other purposes, 
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Ohapter 17, A. (s)> ^*7 torcies and otlicr pnrposca ; (fi), fruits and roots for 

food, washing, dyeing, medicinal and other purposes) (fl, splinters of 

fl^culturo and giumps of certain trees, for torches and manufacture of oil ; (j), bamboos 
AiDortciututo. £p|. jJasJtet-mnJdng and other purposes ; (A-)i stones, slates, earth, clay 
NiUulotests. for hnilding, plastering, formnnnfactnro of earthen tcsscIs, millstones 
and other purposes ; (Q, wild honey, Ilieso rights are attached to the 
cultivated and assessed land, and may only ho exercised in proportion 
to tdio area cultivated and tho revenuo paid or assigned, and only for the 
land fiSo ngricuUnr.al and domestio pnrposcs of the right-holders, and 
may not bo sold except with tho land to which the rights appertain j 
nor may any forest produce thus obtained be sold except Inmboos, 
flowers, fruits, medicinal roots and any other article specially exempted hy 
rule. Tho Bdi of Ktilu has cortnin rights in tho Waziri Hfipi forests which 
lie within hisyuyfrin Kfiln. 

“ Deoi&r timber is tho chief article of export from tho Kdlu forests. 
It is brought out of thomoro accessible forests in tho form of 'logs, and 
from those more remote, in tho shape of s.'twn timber, such ns brondor 
narrow-gnago sleepers or other scantlings. Tire logs aro conveyed by 
nlidcs, and launched at the commencement of tho rains into the Bias or 
its tributaries. Tho sawn pieces arc carried hy coolies to tho nearest 
floating stream, and latinehcd at tho end of the rains to avoid loss 1^ 
floods. Logs and scantlings aro collected at Hadann and other catching 
depots, whence they are rafted to tho IVazIr Bhnlar solo depftt. The avc- 
rngo yield of tho Kiilu forests is at present small, being limited to from 
300 to 400 tUoddr trees annually, giving an outturn of about 30,000 cubic 
feet of timber, which at an averogo of 12 annas a cubic foot realises 
Its. 22,600 at tho Warfr Bhnlar sale dep6t where tho timber is general- 
ly sold to applicants at fixed rates and occasionally by public anction. 

" Tho demarcation and settlement of tho Ktila forests is now pro- 
gressing towards completion. Thcro will ho four classes of forests in 
Kfilu for which tho rcqnmite rules and record of rights are being 
prepared— 

Siwrt nitrr. 

(1) . Itcscrvcd forests to bo managed under Obnptcr II of tbc 

Forest Act, abont ... ... ... SO 

Frotcctcd forests of the three followiag dosses to be 

managed nndcr Chapter IV of the Forest Act — 

A. — DnJtAnoATnn FomaTS— 

(2) , First class areas, for which a fall record of rights will he 

prepred, nhont ... ... ... 36 

(3) . Second doss areas, for which n less detailed record of 

rights will bo prepared, abont... ... ... 360 

B, — UnDcsrAnoATnD Forests — 

(4) , Forest areas comprising tboso not indnded in tho above 

clnsscsiohont ... ... ... ... 100 

tFotal forest area in Ktln, nhont ... 606 

Qamfrpur forests. Tho Hamfipur fai^sfl lies at tho south-east comer of tho Kdngra 

district, and is bounded on tlio nortli hy tho Dohra and Knngra taistle 
and tlio Bids river, on tho cast by tho hfondi Stale, on tho 
south hy BiMspur and tho Satlaj river, and on tho west by the Hnshidrpnr 
district. It includes tho /dyfrs of the Bdjns of of Uddnnn and Kotldir, 
and part of tbo Hdja of Lambdgr&on’s yayfr. Tlio country is very 
hilly and broken up hy several main ridges, more or less parallel and , conti- 
nuous, and running generally from north-west to south-east. Between 
these higher ridges tho country consists of undulating low hills intersected 
by numerous streams wliioh find their way either into tho Bids" or tho 
Satlaj rivers. Tho highest of tho nuiin ridges is ct^cd tho Sola Singhi, 
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■nhidi rifTS <oll,89G feel nml forms n rorl of badclione, scparalinB in n Oh.'iptcrIV, A- 

penrml Tray llie KiMann jafftr nnil Klinlsa rillngcs in iohtla Kndnnnta _ — 

from tlie Kotlelir J^gtr and Kii&lf.’i rdllnges in talula Kotlclm Tlie only 

TolnaMc forests in Ilnmirpnr are composctl of ehU (Pinn* iongifdtia), and Aroorlcnltnro. 

arc mo'lly f ilnatcJ on tlic main ridge and in tlie liiokcn country between Hamlrpur forests, 

that ridge and the Sola Singlii range. They arc thickly stocked with 

well grown trees ; and iliongli there arc eoatparatirely few trees of largo 

siro left, 'they arc snfneient to show what theso forests once did and can 

jirodocc if projierly managed. They arc rather far from ilio Bids and 

Satlaj rirers, Imt will yield a fair rcTcnnc when tho prico of the standing 

trees has lycn luted with refermre to the cost of carriage to the nearest 

floating sftvain, as recently sanctioned by Goremincnl. Very few trees 

hare hitiicrto lecn sold owing to the prohibitive prico of R«. 8 per tree, 

and almost the only revenue is derived from tho collection of Rtar.ing dues 

from the (haddi shepherds and sales of grass in tho trihait or closed 

forests. The preliminary demarcation of 16,930 acres, or aliont SHk sqiiaro 

mil'-s of forest in the IlnmCrpur /aiti/, was carried out to 1882, and has 

recclvc<l Govemmcnl sanction, hut a sepamto record is to lo preparetl 

for each fore>-t, dc'^riling tho nature and extent of tho rights held there* 

in. The detnarraieJ and ondemarralcd forests arc to ho mannge<1 as 

jirotccte<] forests under Cliapter IV of the Forest Act and rules frnmctl 

in accordance therewith. At lue'cnt tho Ilamiqiur forests arc managed 

under the llill Forest Buies of 18SS and tho Kdngra Forest Ilnlcs of 

185D, 

“ rroprietors and occnpanl.s of land may cxcrcifo tho follomng forest 
rights within the iKJundnrics of their own villages and where tliey hnvo 
pTCseriptivo rights in oilier villa^s also, snlijecl to ccrt.ain conditions— (I), 
grazing tlseir own cattle and cutting gra«s } (2), lopping of certain trees 
for Wder and iimnurc } (8)j collection of dry leaves for manure and other 
purpo'CS ; (•!). furl for marriage’, ceremonial feasts and cremation, and 
(or making charcoal ; (.I), Iirusliwood for hedges ; (C), wood for torches ; 

(7), cutting certain trees villiout payment and other kinds on payment 
for ngriciilturnl and domestic jiurjKwcs ; (8), collecting the leaves and hark 
of certain trcfe for tanning and other i.«rpo.'es; (0), collection of fniils, 
root’, honey, A'c. ; (10), removal of stones for building, &c. ; (11), setting 
net* for the cajiture of liawla on ci'rtain ridge*. In ifnmitpur, wlicro in 
many jdjtces there is nothing liut efiSl forest, tho people hnvo tho special 
right to gel eJiU tn-ei unfit for hiiilding pnrjioscs free of charge for 
ittnrringei, hiiming the dc.ad, charcoal, and ngricuUnral implements, 

'* I'hc right in the soil of (he forests and was to lands belongs to tho 
village rommiinitie’, hut Government rutains tho proprietary right in tho 
trei.s and the right to dose a portion of each forest in rotation, with n 
view to its prt'en-nlioii, reprtsinclioii nnd iniprovcmenl. The forests in 
the jogfrt al'Orc inenlioiied are mnnngeit by tlic Bdjns, btit Oorcrnmenl 
has a viglit to a certain diaro of Ibe forest revenue, nnd controls tlio 
iiianagninent o! the !NVelnim nnd Kotlchr forests, TIic principal forest in 
the l.nml (u'/irfion jSglr, railed tho Naglian, was soparntely ilcmnrcatcd at 
(lie ,Si-ttli-m«'tit ns (lie full proi>erly of (he Baja. In tho ISVidann jagir 
the thil forods are iiiucli Iioiieyeoiiilicd hy cultivation, nnd nro only of 
Value for local re(jiiireiin-nls, Tho rhit fotesls In (Im Kolldir ialita nro 
more rxtrnsiro and more valuable, though roineivliat Jiinccessible. Tho* 
principal fored revemie in Kollfhr is at present derited from a well pre- 
rervi-l and thickly rlocked liamlKio forest near the Gallnj river. Tho fel- 
ling ralei vary from Bs, C-1-0 to *1 per hundred for green hamhoos, and 
III', 5-8-0 to lU. 2 per liitiidrcd for dry b-iuihuo.'*, nccording to ilistnnvo 
from till! river and the quality of the b.auibous. 
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“ OTtil trees in Hiunirpnr Imvo not liitlicrto boon extracted by Qovem- 
ment ogcncy, but are sold standing in tlio forest, Trhcrc tlio purcliascr 
saws tbem up into tarts or bonsc-rafters of three diiferent lengths, namelr 
16 fcct,_ 12_ feet and 8 feet, Tho sawing costs nlont Its. 4-4-0 per score’ 
the floating in the tribntnrics of the Bids and Satlaj about Be. 1-8-0 per score,’ 
Md the rafting down lha main river to tho markets in tho plains about 
Bs. 2 per score. The rafters have to be carried by coolies from tlio forests 
to the nearest floating stream, and tho cost of this carnage of coniso 
vanes according to distance, Tho price obtained in the markets varies from 
Es. 20 to 80 per scoro all tonnd, Tho forest tracts in tho Hamir^inr tahtU, 
ns well ns thoso in tho Bchra and Nfirpur faht/h of the Kfingra district, 
wera made over to tho charge of the Forest Department Irp orders con- 
veyed in Pnnjdb Goreriimcnt letter No. 240F., dated 10 th July 1872, to 
tho Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Fnnjab. 

"The Dehra fah$il may bo described in a general way as occupying 
both aides of tho valley of the Bids, from Nddann in tho Kdngra dis- 
Mct to near Talwdrn, where the Bids flrst touches tho Hoshidrpur distnet. 
North of tho Bids tho country is mnch broken np by irrcgnlar ranges of 
lulls, tho most conspicnous of which Is tho Kdlidhdr ridge, which rises to 
^728 feet. Tho general direction of these hills is, as in tho rest of 
Kdngra proper, from north-west to south-east. To tho south of the Bids 
river the valley is shut In by tho Sola Singhi or Jnswan range, and its 
numerous spurs which Eprc.ud out nnd descend from the central rid»c, 
which is between 8,000 and 4,000 feet high, to tho Bids river, 
0 distance^ of ahoul ten miles. Tho Dehra lohsil includes tho Jijltt 
of tho Bdjns of Qolcr nnd Siha on the right and loft banka of the Ms 
nver, about ton miles below Dehra, The forests in tho Dehra /aittl con- 
sist partly of {Pinus Iongf/o7ia), and partly of other trees, such os 
hembal (fiiina Kodicr) ; Mam {Slepheggne parv\folia) / dhm (Atiogeit- 
etis latj/olia) ,• faman {Eugenia jamholanum) ; amaltas or Indian Inbarnum 
{Oaniafittula)\ khttir {Acacia catechu)', hahera {Ttrminalia leUcriea)} 
kamal {Mallotut philHpintntie) \ tirin {All/iMa julibrittin)i kilaisa 
{Wrightia tomentosa) ; kear {Solarrkena aniidgscntcrica) j bit {AEgle 
marmeht); amla { PhgUanfhut emhlica ) ,' chilla {Casearia tomentm),' 
eanan ( Ougeiaia dalbergiadei) ; kakran {Pitiicia integerrima) / karal 
{Bauhinia variegate) ; kaiath {Eeronta elrphonfum) ; itmiara {Spondiat 
mangifera); nnd a variety of otiicr trees and bushes. There is also a 
sprinkling of bamboos {Dcndrocalamus stricliis) in some of tho laiscclln- 
noons forests, and of sal { Shorca roiutta ) in one or two places ; but tho 
lost mentioned is nt its extreme natural limit, nnd novor attains any largo 
size, 

“In 1876 nn agreement was made with certain villago coiumunitics in 
tho Dehra tahsil whereby they gavo Government 48 blocks of forest since 
declared reserves under Section 84 of tho Forest Act, nnd aggregating 
11,007 acres or about 17 square miles, in full proprietary right. Goycro- 
ment on their part surreudered tho right to close any part of the remaining 
forest or waste land within tho villago bounds, nnd agreed to give tho village 
community n third share of the forest rcvciino derived therefrom. Tho area 
of unnsscssed waste lands, including unreserved forest areas and oxolusivo 
of roads, nallas, rivers and village sites, is estimated nt about 110 square 
miles. Except where piodiflod by tho mutual agreemont above mentioned, 
tho rights of Government and of tlio people in tho Dehra forest arc very 
much tho same as in Hamfrpur, already described, tho only difforenco being 
that in Delirn, where inferior species of trees abound, ehil is not granted, 
ns m Hamirpur free of charge. ChU timber is tho principal forest product 
exported from tlio Dehra forests, oud tho mode of sale and extraction is 
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Eimilnr lolhnt niloptnl in IlnmirpTir Mccpt tlint onDorliroof Uipmoro Chapter IV A. 

ncccssililc forests linvc occ-nsionallr been worked by departmental agency. ' 

Tlio forests in the jjjirs of Golor and Siba, which nro comirosed of eMl, 

bamlioos and niiscellaneons trees, arc mnnngc<l by tho Itdjns, subject to tho Aroorlcnituro. 

control of the yorosl Dep.^rtment, Gareroment being also entitled tea 

certain share in the forest rcTcnue. 

"Tlic ^drpur /oXsff occnpics the north-west of the Kdngra district, Hiltpnt forests, 
and has the _ Ch.amha State to tho north, GimhUpar on tho west, tlio 
Iloriiidqmr district to the south, and tho Dchrd and Kdngra iahtilt on tho 
c.asi. Tlio Chakki rircr flows along its west boandaty to its 
jnnetion with the Ili.4s river, which forma tho sonth boundary of tho 
iahtil, A high ridge, c.illcil the ItdlhulMr, 5,000 feet high, and other 
lower ridges eliut Kdtpur out from Cliamba. The country, like tho rest 
of Kdngra projwr, is very hilly, particularly towanls tho north, but 
Jjeoomcs less so towanls tlio south. Tlic forests in tho Ndrpur faiiil nro 
like those in Dchra, comi>oseil partly of the eHJ, pine, and partly of niisccl- 
Inneotts trees of the kinds already spcciflcd, to which may bo added titnal 
(^enleur naUlarieitm ) ; Jhamitn (firema oppotUi/oJia) f ehomror 
{Ehrttia lanh ) ; tangu (Elaeourtia ranonfeXi ) ; trr ( Zhyphut Jujuha), 

Tiiera is a well stockcrl bamboo forest caltcil Dhamtdl on the Oliakki 
stream opposite Patji.ankot, and there arc scattcTcd patches of bamboo in 
some of tlic otlicr forests. 

“ In Kflriiur al»o forest rcserres were taken np by Oorernment in 
1874. Under agreements mode with the village communities eonccrncil, 

16 blocks of forest, nggregnting 3,7 10 acres, or alwut 15 square miles, wero 
thus obtained in full proprirmry right, and thi.s arrangement received Govern- 
menl sanction. TJic una«!cseed waste lands, including the unreserved forest 
area*, nro estiinatcil to lie nlmt 140 sein.aro miles. The rights of tho State 
and of the villages in Hflrpur arc siimlnr to those in Debra. OA/{ limber 
and bamlioos arc (he chief forest products. The former is sold standing in 
the fon'=t, and brought out in the fonii of hou.sc-raflcr.«. Bamboos from 
(he DiinintAl forest arc cut and brought to n drjiut near tho forest by 
departmental agency, and are sold at tlio depfll at tlio following rnle.s ; largo 
bamboys, Jls. C-1-0 per hundred ; bed flicks, Us. 4-12-0 jior hundred ; small 
banilmos, Re, 1-12-0 i>er Imndrcd j and walking sticKs, Re. 1-2-0 per 
hnmlred. Tlio cost of cutting nrid carrying to tho dcp6t is Rs. 1-0-0, 

0-12*0, 0-G-0 and 0-1.0 per hundred for the four claSFCS of bnmiwos nboro 
mcriHonod, rc»jK'clively. Tire mmunl yield of tho DhnmlSl forest is 
about 60,000 bamW*. 

** Tlic lofty Diiilcln UliAr range, nbout 15,000 feet high, separates Kdngnt Forc<ts In tlic K4n- 
from Cliomln, and foniKs the north liOiindaiy of tho Kfingm /oir/f from gt.Miihsn, 

Weft to cast, ns far as tlie talMa Bangitlinl, where tho boundary lino strikes 
north at right angles across this high range, and takes in tho mouiitniiioiis 
Uisin at the Murce of the RAvi river in IJ.ard BnngAhnl. East of tho 
KAngro tahtiJ lies Kflln and Iilnndi, south tho llani{r]mr and Dchm talitdt, 
and west the NArpiir (ahttl and tho Cliniiiba State. Besides the DhAoln DliAr 
range tlicre are fcvcral low ridges more or lc.«3 contimions nnd parallel to 
the main range, and al'o other ridges crossing tho intervening vnllcyir. Ono 
of the highest «r llic«o lower liills, called I’ntliiAr, wliero a ruined fort sinnils, 
is 4,603 feet high. Most of the forests nro Bilnnlcd on tho DhAoln DhAr 
range ami its spurs. The highest nro principally composed of llinmlnynn 
cilvcr fir {Ahlet JFflhtana), Tho nljiiiio oak {Qu«reui ttmicarpifolia) come.s 
next in onler as you dcfeend, and further down lire lUmnlnynn spnico 
SmUhkna), Lower still the common liill oak (Quereut iwana) nnd 
Jl/iedoJrnilron arloreum are llie principal Ireeii, On the lowest plopcs nnd 
spurs, cMl {rinuM ImijifoUa) is generally the prevailing species, but in some 
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plnces oiik {Quereus tneatia) prcdominiilcs. Forests ot gmter or less 
extent nro nlso found ecaltered over tlio rest of tlic Kdngra (aliitil, and are 
cliiolly composed of afid and iniEcoIlaneous trees. In the Email forest of 
Andreta, n fotV'milcs from BatjoAth, the principal treo is sa2 {Shorea rohiiUa) 
of small size. 

“ In 1880-81 fl total forest area of ahont 100,000 acres, or 15G 
sqnnro miles, tras demarcated in a preliminary manner in 79 
blocks in the KAngra ta7itll, mostly on tho main range. Draft rules 
have been since prepared ly tho Forest ScttlciAent OtFiccr tor the 
management of the forests in tho Knngra district, cxelnsire ot KAlu, 
nnd tlicso mica have recciyed the general apprornl of Goremment, subject to 
further elaboration nnd adaptation to the different lahtih, nnd to necessary 
modifications. Tho forests, both demarcated nnd nndcmnrcntcd, are to be 
ninnngcd ns protcctc«l forests under Chapter IV of tho Forest Act. A 
separate record is to ho prepared for each dcmnrwitcd forest, describing 
the nature nnd extent of the rights therein in accordance \rith clause 3 of 
Section 28 of tho Act, nnd the needful notifications nnd nilcs urill bo issued. 
Tho forests in tho KAngm ialtBil liavo not yet been transferred to the 
charge of the Forest Department, but arc under the direct numngement of 
the Deputy Commissioner of KAugra. Tlio Hill Forest Bales of 1835 and 
the Supplomontajy Kangra Forest Rules of 1859 hare hitherto been acted 
on. Under these rules 117 pieces of forests, aggregating 17,837 acres, 
linro been closed and preserr^, Tlio area ot nndcmnrcatcd and nnasscssed 
forest and rrnsto lands in tho KAugra tahtil, excluding ro.ads, nallat, rirers 
and village sites is estimated to bo about COO square miles. 

Tho jiroporty in tho soil thronghont llio forests belongs to tho rillago 
communities; bnt by clauses 4 nnd 44 of tho administration papers forKAngrn 
proper, referred to in paragraph 191 of Mr, Lynll’s Settlement Report, ‘all 
trees growing trild or plontcd by Oovcmincnt in common wnsto ato 
asserted to bo tho property ot tho State, with rcscrrntiqn ot tho rights ot nso 
{barton') belonging by custom to tho landholders of the villages and others. 
It is also mentioned that conservancy rules have been from time to time 
fr.amcd by Government for the protection of the trees nnd the reniilation of 
tlio exorcise ot the rights of use, nnd that these rules nro binding on tlio 
landholders till altered Government. Again, in clanscs 2G, 27 nnd 28 it is 
dcclnicd thnt common wnsto of tho nnlnTC of lorcslcnnnot bo divided except 
with pennission of Government, which may bo refused in theinlcrostof forest 
conservancy. Again, in clauses 40 nud 41 it is declared tliat common 
waste cannot bo broken up for cuUiv.ation, or enclosed or transferred by 
sale, &c., without permission obtained by application to bo presented ot the 
ittlisil, nnd that permission may bo refused, in case there are trees on the 
land either absolutely or until payment of their value, nnd that persons taking 
possession without permission may bo ejected by Government.’ 

“ Tlic forest rights of the landholders are very much tlic same ns those 
nlrendy detailed regarding Uio Hnmlrpnr tahtU. Priced trees unfit lor 
building purposes nro given for ngricnUnrnl nnd domestic purposes free of 
charge only when there nro no unpriced trees nvniinblo. 

“ Thoro is litllo or no timber export from tho KAngrn lahtil, tho 
forests being too far away from tho Bids river, nnd tho existing selling rate 
for cMl trees, namely Es. 8 per treo, being prohibitive ; but there is n 
largo local demand by tho sminiars, ten-planters nnd other residents in 
tho KAngro valley for building purposes, tea boxes, firewood, charcoal, &c. 
The trees iiro sold ns they stand in tho forests at low rates to thoso in the 
position ot oamlnddrs, whether Untivcs or Europeans, provided tho wood is 
required for their own domestic or ngricnltnral uso. Tho samtndivi rates 
for cJiil and oak per treo aro- at present as follows: CfiQ, Be, 1-0-0 ; oak, 
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Bs. 0-8-0 tind 0-4-0. These nra tlte trees mostly used, but there is a Chapter 17, B. 

considernhle demand for the spruce ‘ pine also, which grows in rather . 

inaccessible places and is sold to any one at 4 annas per tree.” Live-Stock. 


SECTION B.— UVE-STOOK. 

Table No. XXII shows the livc-stook of the district ns returned Live-stock, 
at various periods in the Administration Report. A pair of ordinary 
plongh-osen may be bought for Rs. 24. Buffaloes, which are 
chiefly valued for their milk, cost as much ns Bs. 30 per head. The 
average value of a camel is Rs. 80, and of a mule Rs. 90 ; while a 
donkey may bo bought for Rs. 10, and ponies range in price from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 60. Sheep and goats have an average value of 
Rs. 3. In a district like Ktingra, where so large a proportion of the 
tot.al area consists of mountain sides, useless save for grazing 
purposes, it may he supposed that pastoral pursuits occupy a 
peculiarly prominent position, and that rights of pasture are extensive 
and important. Tlie rights possessed % the vill.agers in the waste 
attached to their estates have already been fully discussed in Chapter 
III. The following pages contain a very complete description, 
taken from Mr, Lyall’s Settlement Report, of the herdsmen and 
shepherds proper of the district, their customs and rights, and the 
dues paid by them. 

The indigenous breed of kine is small but strong. The cows Cattle, 
give very rich milk, but not n large quantity of it. Attempts were 
made to improve tbo breed by tbe inti oduction of Government bulls 
from Hissar. The result has been unsatisfactory. In Edlu tliere was 
a large nninber of flue half-bred young stock; but unfortunately 
most of these died during the outbreak of rinderpest in the years 
1880-81-82. The permanent diflicultics in the way of improvement 
are the uusuitahility of climate, the scarcity of good fodder and tbe 
apathy of the peasantry. Sheep and goats form the wealth of the 
pastoral tribe of the Gaddis. The Eulu sheep and goats, though uot 
so iino as those of the Gaddis, are hardy and of good quality. There 
arc no Government rams in the district. Tho only cattle fair that 
takes place in the district is at Caiijar in inner Seorij. It is held 
about tlio middle of hi ay in each year, nnd ut it a considerable 
number of sheep and goats are brcnght to sale. 

Tliere are few horses in the district, and not very many mules. Hoiscs and moles. 
The ponies of Kulu proper are poor; bat the Lalniul and Spiti . 
animals are well known for their hardiness and spirit and sureness 
of foot. Thero arc no liorse fairs in the district. 

The Government system has been in operation in this district for Mule hrcoding opc- 
tho last ten years, that is, Government donkey stallions have been rations, 
located from time to time, and remained in different parts of the dis- 
trict; but, on tlie whole, it cannot ho said that nuy appreciable progress 
lias been made in mule-breeding BO far. In scarcely any part of tbe 
district arc marcs kept for breeding purposes, and most of tlie mares 
that iiave from time to time been covered, belonged to private in- 
dividuals or certain native gentlemen. In tho Xiilu suh-division, the 
Lad&kh and Ydrkaud traders have to some extent availed themselves 
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Chapter IV, B. of tlio Government Btallions located there, but ns the mares eovored by 
— 7 them arc taken back out of British territory, there are no means of 

Live-Stock, judging of tlie results. As regards the mares eovored in IKdngra 
Unlo trccdlng opci> proper, it cannot bo said that any perceptible progress has been made 
otions. Jjy. jjrecdorB in learning to rear tljoir young stock on sound prin- 
ciples. The mules aud ponies found iu this district arc, ns a rule, 
kept for carriage purposes, and are of an inferior breed : moreover 
the owners liavo always ebown iuditTorcttco to nil otForts towards the 
improvoment of breed of tbese pack animals. The Assistant Super- 
intoudeut of Horse-breeding Operations iii.ado a tour tlirough 
theso parts in 1883 with the special object of judging of the capnbi- 
litios of Kdngra ns a borso-broeding district. Ho wiis favourably 
impressed with the chances of success in the Kulu sttb-divisiou, aud 
had reason to be satisfied with the results which had already been 
obtaiued from the staliious that had bcou entrusted to the charge of 
private geiitlomon in the Kdugra aud Kurpur ildkas. Stops are 
being bikcn to popuinrizo the stallions and secure more tangible 
results by locating them at the bead quarters of tboHiiIu, Kangra and 
Hfirpnr iaiisila ns soon ns proper stabling accommodation bus been 
provided for them, aud iu future they will bo entrusted to such 
private individuals only as can be relied on to take proper care of 
them and utilize them to the best advantage. At nrcscut tlieroaro tlirco 
Arab donkey stallions in Kulu, Kkugrti aud Nurpur, the two former 
under the charge of European to.a-plnutors, and the latter, under' 
that of n native jdgirddr. There have been no horse fairs iu this dis- 
trict, nor have horse stallions over been employed. A salfUri is 
under training at the Lahore Yoloriuary School, and more are about 
to bo sent. 

BnOalo runs (laina, The Gujars are the only people who make a trado of selliug 
mhmhari, dhar.') n,]]}- uud koop herds of bulFulocs : the few landholders of other 
castes who keep any are exceptionally wctiltliy men who require a 
groat dc.al of milk for their own consumption. There are two kinds 
of Gujars iu tlie district, vis., the resident Gujar, who on'us fields 
and a house, and iinsturos his iiord in tho uoiglibouring waste, aud the 
boner forest Gujar (of Jainind stuck), wiio has no land or fixed home, 
and moves with Ins herd, spending his summer in a shed on the high 
ranges, and tho winter iu the woody parts of low liills. Some few of 
late years hare spent the summer iu tho high ranges iu 'talftka 
Bihlu, others linvo iou» done so in the high range iu Uhainba territo- 
ry wliei'ico they descend in the autumn into pargatta Kiirpnr. They 
are seldom seen in other parts of Kangra proper, except as passers-by 
on their way through Kulu and to Maudi. Gujars aro not allowed 
to reumiu in Kulu. 

Grazing dues on hufTaloos formed aii item of tho banwaziri re- 
venue ; the rates difi'ered iu dill'oreut tah'ikas, but everywhere the 
Gujar herdsman, irbethor also landholder or not, paid at' heavier 
rates than persons of other castes. Iu some places tho dues were 
charged only on milch cows at from ton to five kaekeka seers of ghi 
for a Gujar, aud two or less' for a niau of other caste ; in other 
pluoes the charge was per head on tho whole herd, tho Gujar pay- 
ing one rupee pur big and eight annas per smtill buffalo, aud the 
other man four annas or two annas. In most of tho old priubipal- 
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Itic9, tbo Hajns used to pnt all ilio ipoods in iMk {{.e., proliibilion of OhapterlV, B- 

grazing) for some tlireo months of the ytwe, that is for the rainy season. TAT”5toek 

The vilinco cattle could subsist nt this season on the grass to begot off “ ®'‘’ 

fallo^r fields and open grazing grounds. Qiit this rule pressed hard on 

the Gujars in the ion* hills, whoso buffaloes rely greatly on loaves and “<"*“'■> “'"•J 

twigs of trees ; so the Rajas gave them paltas or grants removing 

tho //lak from certain plots of forest in their favonr.* The Gtijars 

call these runs of plots their sodno ; they were the exclusive grazing 

grounds of the Gujar’s herd for tho three months only till the fkdi 

was removed from the rest of the forest, after which all tho c.attlo of 

the village grazed over tho whole forest indiseriminately. The 

Gujnr's right to his todna w.as much like that of n man to bis 

kharetar ; it was an exclusive grazing privilege^ for a season onlj*. 

Ho called his todna his ledritt, and no doubt his ri»ht, though a limited 
one, w.as ns true n property ns any other interest in land in tho bills. 

It was hold direct of tho Raja by palla like tho laudhuldcr's fields, 
and descended from father to son. 

In Oolcr and some other parts the practice of putting nil tho 
woods in iddl: docs not scorn to have prevailed for tho Giijars horo, 
though they often have sheds in tho forest, and talk of their todnaa 
in it, ii.avc no real todnaa, i.c,, no defined runs or plots into which no 
other person can drive his cattle during tho rains. In fact they 
only exercise, in n greater degree, the same right of common, of 
grazing in tho forest, which any other londholdor enjoys. Tho wan- 
dering Gfijars, who spend tho winter in Niirpur, have not acquired 
any right or tillo to grato in any particular tract. They havo » 
iicadmnn, who is recognised by tho Charaba authorities, and who 
probably distributes tho herds according to circumstances, and with 
tho consent of the headmen of tho Nurpnr villages. If a landholder, 
not a Gfijar, got a bitof waste or forest ns n grazing^ {around for his 
buffaloes, ho c.allcd it not his todna but bis mhtnhdrd. In lUjgiri 
Boino of tho influential families hold mhenhdrdt which were assigned 
to their ancestors by tho Ui'yas j they claim tho oxclusive grazing all 
tho year round, not for three mouths only. 

Tlicsc todaat or mhenhdrdt aro in tho forests in tho low hills, 
where tho pasturage consists more of leaf and twig than of grass. 

On the Ohdola Dbdr, or snowy range, at from 7,000 to 9,00U feet 
above tho sea, tlicro is much ground freo of forest in which the most 
luxuriant grass springs up in tho rains; tho greater partis inao- 
cc«siblo or too preeijntons for oven a hill cow or buffalo to grazo 
upon, but there aro spots horo and lliero to which tho buffaloes or oilier 
catllo aro driven up to graze in tho rains. Tho name dhdr, which 
is tho general word for .a high mountain range, in a narrower sonso 
is applied to such a pasturo ground ; each run is called a dhdr here, 
just ns it would bo called nn Alp in Switzerland. Only regular herds- 
men or ricJi men sent their cattle to iivadhdrt, for it involved sending 
up a man or two to look nflor them, and constant coming and going 
with tho milk. There was no system, as in Switzerland, by wliicli a 


* A Odjar often not Ids /niina in tbo forest of a different mau:a Item that in 
which he resided and held flclds. 
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villngo community’ sent up tlioir cattle in charge of a common herds, 
man, but several bronchos of a family oilon united to do so. There 
were more Mara than wore wanted in former times ; many were 
occupied by herds belonging to persons who lived in »na»;a« far 
down in the valloy. Any ono who had influence, or who brought 
taxable bufliilocs, would easily got n dlidr from the local l-drddr. 
Except ill the case of a few Gujars, wbo held on steadily from gene- 
ration to generation, it does not appear that any ono acquired a 
tedriii or prescriptive title to a didr. Other families from time to 
time gave up koopiiig a herd, or did not send it tip every year, or 
not to the same place, so tho feeling of a icdrist could not spring up. 

The only shophords in Eangra proper (excepting a few Eanets 
who keep in Bangdhal) ate to bo found among tho Gaddis, a race 
already described at pages 91 — 93. Tho other landholders keep no 
flocks, though nearly cve^ man has a goat or two, nnd somo own a 
few sheep. This has always boon tho oaso in Kangra, for tbo condi- 
tions of shcop-farming anit tho Gaddi only. Snow nnd frost in tho 
high ranges, and heavy rain and heat in tho low, make it impossible 
to carry on shcop-farming on n tolerably largo scale with success in 
any ono part of tho country. Tbo only way is to change ground 
with tho Ecasons, spending tho winter in tho forests in tho 
low hills, retreating in tho spring before tho heat up the 
sides of tho snowy range, and crossing and getting behind it 
to avoid tho heavy rains in tho summer. Tho shepherds' order of 
march cannot be given accurately ; those who -Iinvo to go for 
iuto tho mountains for Ihoir suminor-grazing start earlier, nud.aro 
hack later than tho others ; but tho following dates arc approximate- 
ly corrocl, aud will show what proportion of tho year is spent in 
each kind of ground ; At tlio end of November, or early in Decem- 
ber, they arvivo in their winter quarters in the low liills, wboro they 
romaiu Eomothiug less than iour months. By tho Ist of April tiioy 
have moved np into the Tillages on tho sonthorn slopes of tho snowy 
range or outor lliinnlaya, and Iioro they slay two mouths or more, 
giadually moving liiglior aud highor till about tho Ist Juno or a 
littlo later, whou they cross tho range and make for their snmraor 
or rainy season . grounds iu Cliamba, Bara Bangdhal, or Luhual. 
Alter a stay there of tlirco or throe nnd-a-half mouths they 
xo-oross the outor Himalaya about tho IStli September, and again 
stay on its soulborn slope from iwo-nnd-n-half to three months, 
working gradually down till about the Ist December, when they nro 
ready to move olF agnju to tbo low bills. 

Tho original homo of tho Gaddi raco was on tho hoad-wnters of 
tho Bari river, in Cliamba territory, to tlio north of tho Dhaola 
Dhdr or outer Himalaya : tho country behind that groat rango com- 
monly goes by the goueral name of Gaddoran or Gaddf laud ; hut 
for a long timo past groat numbers of Gaddis liavo resided (for a 
part of tho year, or lor tlie whole) aud held land iu that part of Kangra 
which extends along tbo southern slopes of tho Dhaola Diidr from 
Boll, in ialilia Bihlu, to Bir, in ialnia Bnngdlial. At Icnst three- 
fourths of those who live in Kdngrn liavo also shares in lands nnd 
houses in Cliamba territory. Most of the shophords to bo found iu 
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Khngm are of these families, vrliich own land in both territories, but 
some, notably in Nurpur, are subjects of the Chamba State only. 
All the well-to-do Gnddfs in our territory own sheep and goats, 
some few families ns many as a thousand bend, many from three to 
four hundred. They talk of them as their dkan, — a use of the word 
which expresses the fact that the flock is the main sonrco 'of their 
wealth. JB'rom about 800 to 1,200 sheep Forip a flock or handdh : 
three or four men and several dogs accompany the flock which 
camps out night and day all the year round. If a man owns many 
bend, he takes with him one or more bmcdl or hired shepherds, but 
commonly the men with a flock are all of them part-proprietors ; 
and if a man has very few head, he will not go himself, but get a 
friend or kinsman who. is going to take them with his own. In 
former times the shepherd paid one tax for the winter grazing, 
another for the spring and autumn, and another for the summer : 
the rights and customs connected with the pasture grounds of each 
season were different. This is still the case to some extent. 

To begin with the winter pasturage. There is not mnoh of 
it : no good-sized patch of suitable wood or jungle will be found 
in the low hills, to which some shepherd does not resort in the 
winter.* There is little grass in these places, and what there is is 
very dry and coarse : the principal plants or trees on which the 
shepherds depend are — 1st, ffurna (Cariasa di^uso), a thorn bush, of 
which the leaves and twigs are eaten; and, 2ndly, the bastiiz 
(Ad/taioda vasica), a small rank plant or shrub, which is avoided by 
cattle, but of which the sheep eat the leaves, and the goats the stem. 
These two are the green meats most relied upon by the shepherds : 
where they abound the ban or sheep-rnn is held to be a good one ; 
but after them come the leaves of certain trees, vis., the bU, the 
]idng{i, the kemble or kdmil, the dhon, the kheir, and one or two 
kinds of bel or tree-creeper. The pasturable country in the low 
hills is nil divided among the shepherds. They call such a division 
or circuit a ban, adding of coarse a local name to distinguish it 
from the rest A torest or jungle extending through several 
matisas is often reckoned as one ban : so also a (an is often made 
up of plots of waste unconnected and scattered over the whole 
or greater part of a taUka. In the greater part of Kangra proper 
every ban is claimed by some Gaddi fomily as its todrisi or inheritance ; 
the exception is inpargana Ndrpur, of which country the Gaddis 
commonly say that the bans there are open or free, and that there is 
no w^isi in them. The shepherds, like every one else who asserts 
n imnd in Kangra, attribute the origin of their right to patta or 
grant from the Baja or State. Some families have old patlas, 
others say they have lost theirs, bat can prove possession for some 
generations. 

'What this wdrid in a ban amounts to is a question which has 
never been decided, and to which the parties interested cannot give 
a clear answer, in Mr. Ljall’s opinion it was rather a muqcdmi 


* Some Gaddi sbepbcrds drive their flock os for as the low hills la BoshitSrpnr ; 
a few go to the States ot Moadi, Snket, and Bil&pur, 
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Obaptor IV, B. or manaircrfiliip, like tko taalan of Sontliprn Tndin, Uian an cxcluswo 
”5? V rin;}it of {^razing.- In former days there were more woods and 
Iiive-BtocK. fo^vor flocks. An ontorprisirig shepherd came across an occupied 
Nature of the riRlite tragj; . jjg Jumg nbont the Uajn’s court till ho got access, when ho 
InRo^rfjrfin'ccr- prcFcnted a nasar or oflering, and made liis application. If Ids 
tain Monitor sheep* nazar was accepted, he got a patla nuthorisiug him to graze sheep 
tuns. Jn the place applied for. Armed with this patta, ho sot nbont 
forming a companr of ahepherds to join him in grazing the new 
ban. ^oxt }*e<ar, when the time ciimo round to descend into tho 
loir country, tho menihors of tho company brought together their 
contingents of sheep and goats, and tho flock was formed. The 
holder of tho palCa directed tho course of tho flock, and acted ns 
spokesmaa and negotiator in case of quarrels or dealings with tlio 
people along tho lino of march.* IIo was recognized ns tho mahlundhi or 
malik kandah, that is, master of tho flock, and tho other shephords ns 
his aidmidn or clients ; but he never conceived the idea of demanding 
from his companions any payment in tho way* of rent. Tho obligation 
between him and his clients was in fact mutual, for though he had 
tho patta for tho ban, yet ho was responsible to the Il&jn for its 
being properly filled, and, morcovor, ho required the company' of tho 
other shepherds for protection and assistance. When tho flock hadset- 
tlcd down in itejinn and tho banxmzln collector camo to inako tho 
pinkari, i.e., to count tho bead of sheep, and levy grazing fees for 
Government, tho mabUndM was tho man who dealt with him, but 
even' man’s sheep paid at tho same rntc.t In return for the exlni 
troni}le imposed on him. tho maldfindhl appropriated all the tnatldni, 
that is, tlio money paid by land-holders for tho sheep’s droppings. In 
many parts of tho low hills ibis mannro is so much valued that tho 
landholders are ready' to give the shepherds food and drink for them- 
solros and their dogs, and a rupee or more into tho bargain, to induce 
them to pen tho flock for ouo night on tlieir fields. All tho cash 
received in this way was and is by enstom tho perquisite of tho inaA- 
l&ndU, hut in some places there is no cash for him to take, only food 
and drink are given, which all share alike. Another perquisite of tho 
mahlundhi, wliioh has failed of late years, w’as tho price roooivod for 
sheep or goats taken for tho Kajn or local officials. These requisitions 
wore frequent and involved a dead loss, ns payments wore made at 
the hdkiml nirkh, t.c.,rnlor’s prices. Each man took his turn to supply 
these demands, and tho nominal price paid wont, by custom, to tho 
mahUndhLX 


* Mr. Iivall has beard old shcplicrds say that down to Britisb rule It wn.s Uko 
Tunning ibo gauntlet to Gonvey n 9 ock ncrow tbo low country to its hart, Nvery 
petty ofllcial or Influential Inndlioldcr tried to exact somclhing ns tbc flock passed 
liim ; a mild mnn easily daunted bod no chance, and the Gaddis picked out tUcIr 
ugliest customers for tho work. 

t In Mnndi, Suket, and other Native 8tntc.s, it is generally the cose that each 
winter Ian is lc.sscd out year by year nt a lump sum, by which means the necessity of 
counting the sheep and chacKing ])cr head is avoided. But even in this case all the 
sheep in n flock pay equally, the lumpsum Is dividcrl criunlly upon heads of sheep. 

t Thewdrisofn han generally takes Ibo position ot leader of tho flock, so the , 
title of mahlindM is commonly applied to him, but amnn may direct a flock and bo 
called uiaidtiniiitf without basing any claim to a redriri ol the ban . 
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The above description proves that the interest in a dan oF fhe Chapter 17 , B. 
warn or holder of a was of the nature of a or right 

of innnitgement only. The tnfm was bound to fill the ban ; if he did Uve-StocK. 

not, then, without donbt, it would have been handed over to another Nature of the rights 
man or other sheep sent in by the hanaaztr. The imris had perqni- °ng 
sites, but he had also duties to perform ; if he lost his sheep and no tain San or sheep- 
longer came to the ban, ho did not get his perquisites, and after a vans, 
time conld not recover his position. There is an old saying to this > 
effect, which is used in support of this argument ; it runs as follows : 

— “no sheep no run.'’ In Niirpnr there are families which go every 
year with their sheep to the same ban, but they are not held to have 
a wdrui therein, because the duties and perquisites of a wdns are not 
in their hands, but in the hands of the contractor of the Baja of 
Ghamba. Within the last few years, owing to the increase in number 
and great rise in value of sheep, more than one wdris has seen bis op- 
portunity, and has begun to exact a fee from the other shepherds who 
^aze with him. Four annas per hundred head is taken in this way 
in many places, and eight annas per hundred in Dat&rpnr, zilak 
Hoshiarpnr, where the Government takes only one rnpee per hundred 
instead of two rnpees as in Kangra. But this is an innovation nn- 
antliorised as yet by any order of Government or decree of court, 
and in other respects the duties and perquisites of a ban wdns'remain 
unchanged. 

Mr. Barnes, in his account of the Gaddfs, sayst “Two rupees Fee paid to the BSja 
per every hundred sheep or goats are piud to our Government gratia l?y 
as pastnrage tolls, and one rupee for a like number is paid for a simi- “ partome 
lar privilege in Chnmba.^’ This is not quite accurate ; the two per cent. district, 

is ^aid everywhere to our Government, but the one per cent, to the 
Baja of Ghamba is paid only by the shepherds who graze in parpana 
Nurpnr ; and this one per cent., together with the mailani or manure 
money, which the Baja also takes, is not collected, as might have 
been expected in Ghamba, but in our territory, at the same time 
with the two per cent, but by a different agency. The explanation of 
this lies in the fact that the one per cent, is not paid really, as Mr. 

Barnes supposed, on account of grazing in Ghamba,* but rather on 
' the principle which ho menlions in the same paragraph, whereby 
the Gaddis as imprimis subjects of Chamba, if fined in Eangra, used 
to have to pay another fine for the same offence in Ghamba. The 
Baja gets the one per cent, in Ndrpur only; and in that half of 
Eangra proper which lies to the east of the Boner and to the south 
of the Bias river he gets nothing ; but in the country between the 
Boner and Nurpnr he does get somethiog, though not the one per , 
cent, or an^'thiug nearly equal to it. This something consists of 
certain small snms of cash assessed on each ban, and paid without 
variation year by year by the shepherds in each ban. These bans, 
which pay a fixed tribute to the Baja,_are nearly all in taluka 


* It shonld be remembered tbot each dMr or snmmer graziog groaod in Chamba 
paje a fixed lamp snm rent to the liajo. The one per cent therefore cannot he on 
nccoontof the grazing in the (fAdrr. Ifit has an; thiag to do with grazing in Chamba, 
it mast be on account of the grazing coming apd going between ihaihdn and the 
winter Cam, 
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Chapter TV, B, garli and ollior iaUkaa of Oio old Golqr principality.* It may ho 

ashed wliy llio Raja docs not take ono por cent, or some equivalent 

Iiivo-Stock. ijjQ Qaddi elioplierds if lie claims it in virtue of liis general 

Fee paid to the PAja enzerniuty over the race^ and not on account of tlio grazing in 
she dicr3r*'nMine Oliiimbn. Mr. Lyall cross-oxamined many Gaddis before ho found 
in one part « the any wlio could give him a satisfactory ox’planation, but ho made 
district. out at last that tho causo of tho diSbrcuco is as follows : The 
shcjihcrds of tho Rurpur bam who pay ono per cent, are all pure 
subjects of Giiainba, who have no homes in our territory, and pasture 
tlioir flocks in spring, snmmor, nnd nntumn in Chamba. The shep- 
herds of the Golcr bam, who pay n ii.xcd tribute per baa, are, for 
the most p.art, men who havo homes in both territories, but they 
cithor stay tho summer in Chamba territory, or at least pass tlicough 
it on their way to Iidhnnl. Tlio slicphords of the trans-Bouor and 
traus-Rdvi bam, who pay nothing, arc in many instances men wlio 
Imro homos only in British territory, nnd who spend the summer in 
Biiiigdhnl or Xulu, or go to Lahnul by routes wlilcli avoid Chamba 
territory, Thera is a tradition that origiimll}' nil tlio shepherds 
paid to tho Raja, or that nt least nil wore supposed to bo bound to 
pay. Tho Hurpur shepherds, being completely under tho Raja’s 
thumb, have never objected down to this day, but the others boenmo 
gradually wcakouod in their allegiance, nnd at length openly 
refused to p.-iy anything on account of their winter-grazing in 
Kdngra. licroupon tlte Raja imposed a lieavy fine : tho Golcr incn 
to avoid tho fiuo and futuro consequences, came to a compromise, 
and agreed to pay, not all that was demanded, but a light tribute 
instead. But tbo otliors stood firm, and would come to no terms ; 
so tho Raja was compeiied to content liimsolf with realizing tho fine 
from thorn as he could, and dropping tho claim for the futuro. 

Special arrange* lu jiarffana I^drpnr tho slioplicrds, when (hoy first descend 
inentB in force among from the liigh raugcs, collect nt DImui under tho Had Dhar, and at 

Niirpur. Hero tho Chamba Raja’s con- 
g I lap . moots them, nnd orders them oiT to tho bam, so manj* to one, 

so many to another. Gortaiu families always, go to the same ban, 
but (ho contractor, at his discrotiou, sends outsiders to graze with 
them. Tho company told off for each ban keep their sheep together 
in ono great flock till the time comes for tho yinkarf or colicctiou of 
grazing tax, nftor which they separate nnd each siiophord takes a lino 
of his own.t The maildni or manure monoy, taken before the 
ginkari, goes to the contractor ; aftor that dato it goes to e.ack indi- 
vidual shopherd. Sometimes tho contractor agrees with tho shep- 
herds of particular bans to take one and a half or two rupees per 


* Tlicrc Is a virM in tlifisc Golcr lam, bnt Sir. Lj-nll quotes one ease in which 
the tTorit has from .neglect anil poverty lost his title ; since he has cciascil to come, 
the Chamba Bfija's contractor has taken over tho management, sending in sheep and 
collecting not tho small tribute, but at FArpar rates on head ol sheep. 

t Mr. tynll has heard the shepherds in other ]mrt of KAngrn ahuso this NArpnr 
system of grazing os bad and wasteful, and attribute the fault in it to the want of 
a ndrii in each wa to keep order. In our country, they say, when the sheep reach 
the Sun tho big flock is divided ntoucc into smaller flocks, each of which goes once 
for all Into n recognized lint or sah-dlvision of tlio lax ; each lant is grazed very 
caiclnlly, the lambs hung kept iu tbo van, tho sheep in the centre, and the kvats in 
the tear of the column. 
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bnndred head in full of nil claims, and not to ask for any account Chapter 17, B. 

of the tnaildni. Thus, in the Nurpur Bans, the Baja’s contraotor is Live^ock. 

to some extent in the povsition held by the wdiis in other bans. The 

contractor is always a Gaddi, and, for the time being, _ takes the 

position, not merely of a contractor, but also of headman of the among the shep- 

shepherds. Some day or other the question may come up whether herds v^o graced in 

or no a family, which has, for a length of time, driven its flock to Hdrpar. 

a certain Ban along with that of the wdris, has or has not acquired 

a hind of tennant right, — a right to send in sheep in preference to 

any new man whom the wdris or the contractor might wish to put in 

instead. In ITurpur certain families confidently claim snch a right: 

In other parts great difference of opinion would appear if the question 
■was raised ; hut if long confederacy was proved, n court would not, 
in Mr. Lyall’s opinion, have public feeling against it if it decreed 
snch a right. 

In coming and going between winter and summer grounds the 
shepherds spend some two months in the spring and three months in the ^th^s^than 
autumn on the Kangra side of the outer Himalayan range, in what are slope of the Dhdola 
familiarly called the kandi dlidrs,* A pasture ground for a flock in these 
high mountains is generally termed a ii/ufr: in common parlance the 
word ^oih is also used, hut it applies properly not to a pasture ground 
as a whole, but to the level places on which the flock is penned at 
uiglit : there are oflen, therefore, three or four goth in one dhdr. 

Each didr has its local name and more or less recognized boundaries. 

Tliere arc also two classes of dhdr — the one in the bare rocky ground 
above the line of forest, described in BihM ns a kowln and elsewhere 
as a nigdhr ; the other lower down in or among the forest, described 
ns akundli or a gdhr. These two kinds of dhdraxa not used at the same 
time, nor are the flocks in cither for the whole five months. For in- 
stance, in the autumn the flocks cross the range from the Chamha side 
early in September, and spend about ten days in the kowln, hence they 
descend in to the kundK and stay there some five or six weeks ; wiien 
the crops are cut and cle.ired off the fields below, they leave the wastes 
and descend first to the upper liamlets, and then to those in the valley : 
tliey stay a month or more in these parts, finding pasturage among 
the stubble or in the hedge-rows, and are penned every night on some 
field for the sake of the manure. Muck the same course is followed 
in the return jonmey in the spring. 

In former times (lie shepiierds paid a due to tlie native govern- 
ment on account of this spring and autnnin grazing under the name 
of langoliard, i.e. crossing tax. Each dhdr (if occupied by flock) paid 
one or two goats and the fleece of a sheep. They wore colleoted by 
a village official known ns the drirkar, who was always a Gaddi and 
was entitled to cake certain perquisites from the shepherds. In 
Falam these dues were an item of the banwazirl, but in Santa or Bililu 
they seem to have been collected with the land rents by the 
village kdrddr. Until the langokarii was abolished, there was some 
rough management of the dhdrs ; certain shepherds were told off to 

* The ^a/tdi villages ate those along the side of the great range from Hoh to Bit, 
some fourteen or fifteen in all ; they contain all tba Alpine country in KAngra pro- 
per, excepting that part of taluRa Bangihal wbieh is ebnt oC bom it hy high 
tnngcs. 
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Chapter IV, B. encli dMr : rcgul.ar comers claimed a riplit to occupy tlio same p-onnd 
year by year. But since Sottlcmcnt, that is, since no lax has bron 
Xive-Btock. levied, nil the Hhdra have been free ; the anino families of shopliordj • ' 
pround^o ° iti.is they can, tho first comer' 

Vbe sonthern slope ocnpj'in'r any gronnil ho chooses. This is an nceepted fact in all tlig 
ol the Dhiioln kandl villages, c.xccpt Kaniava and Narwiva. In these two, which 
contain many dhdrs, a wdnsi or tide to some (not all) of the AMrs , 
is claimed, and sooins to bo admitted. This xedrifi is of two lands:— 
tho one a titlo to pasture, tho other, in practice at least, onl/ 
a titlo to inannro. For instance, in these two villages, certnin 
families of shepherds claim cortnin dhdrt ns their own, meaning that • 
they have an exclusive right to graze tlicir flocks in them in the 
autumn. Other famitics, not shepherds, also claim certain dMrt as 
their own, inenning thcrebj', Jioworor, onlj’ that any flock which 
occupies tlicm is bound thereby to spend some dnys and nights in 
mnnnriiig their ricc>fields. All tiio flocks, wlion tlioy descend into tlm 
vnlioy in the autumn, spend some time in sitting on tlio flelds, but, 
o.vccpt in these cases, (ho shepherd is free to agree to sit on any 
innuV land ho pleases : whether )io is also free to Ic.aro tho rillngo at 
once witltout sitting on tho hand is a moot point ; tho general feel- 
ing is that ho ought to halt a ccrlniu timo for tho good of the tillage, 
and with rare exceptions ho always does so. In going ttp in the 
spring the dhdrt are all free oven in Narwana and Ivanidr^ ; there was 
nlwnj's this distinction between spring and niitnnin pasturage of the 
dhdrtf even in former times when they wore all under oillcini manage- 
ment. 

nrfnmiTnf Most of llio Goddf shopliords who arc to bo found in autumn, 

^ ■ winter, and spring in Kangra proper, liavo their summer or r.ainy 

season dhdr, or shcep-run, in Chniiiba territory. Tiicso summer 
dhdrt aro always of the higher class, that is, nboro tho limits of forest 
on tlio bare heights, whicli at other seasons aro covered with snow. 
They aro held at a • fixed cash rent direct of tlio Raja of Clinmha, 
and not of tho village or township in whoso bounds they Uo, but some- 
times the slicplicrd is also bound, by custom, to pen liis slicop scrcnal 
nights on tho village lands, or to present a sheep for sacrifice at tho 
village shrine, to bo there consumed in ii feast by tho villages. There 
is, Jiowovei', one exception to this rule, that tho dhdrt aro hold direct 
of the Ttfja in the case of the village of Kukti at the head of the 
Illinrmaor valloy, which is ■surrounded by largo tracts of waste. The 
Kiikti men boast that they have always hold of tho R.aja tho le.iso 
I'or all tho Ktikli dhdrt with power to admit what Blic]dicrds they 
please, and tlioy do not admit that tho Bdjn could now lawfully 
alter this arrangement. ' They claim in fact a kind of corporate pro- 
perty ill the dhdrt, but only' quoad the sheep-grazing ; for tho 
same tract tho Riija leases the riglit of netting and snaring musk deer 
direct to Bangalml men or other outsiders. 

In most of the dhdrt somo slicphcrd family claims a xodrisf, but, ' 
ns ill tlio case of the winter ban, the flock in a dhdr commonly belongs 
to sovoral families and not to tiio xodris alone. In Cliinota and most 
of tho Ois-llavi country, when tho shopherds make up tho accounts 
of common expenses in tho dhdr tho todria pays 6 por cent, less than 
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liis proper slmro;* but across tlio Ravi, in Bliarmaur, and a^aia Chapter IT, B. 
in Lahanl no such deduction is mado, and all p.iy alike. Tbe asso- 


that one or two slicep or "oats are loft behind, or get mixed up 
in another flock. This would happen oftenor, but for tho intimate 
acquaint'inco with his charge which is so admirablo in tho Gaddi 
shepherd ; he knows orory sheep or go.at out of a flock of many 
hundred by sight, and has a namo for him, fonnded on some peculiar* 
ity indistinguishablo bj' other eyes but his own ; ho soon misses 
0110 which has strayed, just ns a captain might miss a soldioi of bis 
company. Tho dogs are of little or no uso in driving ; tboy are power- 
ful nnd often ferocious, and aro good for keeping off boars, leopards, 
and other wild iicasts, but they want the intcliigenco and education 
of the Scotch collie. Leopards will follow a flock for days watching 
in their cowardly fashion for a safe chance of pouncing on a strag- 
gler. Bears, if they do becomo camiroroits, are bolder, nnd will 
soincfimcs chargo into a flock by day or night in faco of dogs and 
6hc]ihcrd8. The latter never carry a gun to protect tho flock or 
supfily tiicinsclvcs witli game, bcc.'iuso iboy have a feeling tlint it 
would bo uncanny or unlucky to do so. Tho local diriuitios or do- 
inotis, w'hn haunt each mountain, would, thoy think, rorongo tho 
blood of tho /era naiura by bringing some misfortuno on tho flock. 
For instance, the flock might bo seized with a panic or stampede 
in crossing n glacier, nnd rush headlong into an open orovasso ; 
Air. Lyall has heard of 700 sheep being lost at onco in this lyay ; 
or 11 goat might set a rock moving on a prccipitons bill side ; bo 
bns Fccn several sbeep killed thus in an instant. 

Tho Chninba dhdrt bad to bo noticed though tboy aro not in 
Kangr.a propbr, or even in British torritory. Tlio L&liniil d/iifra 
will be described in tho chapter for L&haul and Spiti, to which tboy 
belong. The only summer dMra actually in Kdngrn proper are 
those situated in the tolhla or townships of Kodb nnd Sowfir, in 
tho talUlM of Bnngdiinl, Thoro aro some fifty-soven, of which 
all but eight aro behind the outer Himalaya in that part of tho 
iald/ca known ns Bara Bangdiial. Tho fact is that on tiio north 
sido of tho outer lliinnlaya the rainfall in tho summer is not half 
so heavy ns on tho south side ; inslc.ad of henry slimvcrs falling 
almost every day and nil day, you have fine rain or drizzle, with 
many bright clear days between. Tho upper dhdra in tho kandi 
villages would bo used ns summer dhtlra if it was not for liiis heavy 
rninJnll in wliicii sheep cannot bo expected to thrive. 

There is a Kdriat in all those Bangdiial dfulrs ; a fow aro owned 
by Gaddis, one by a family living in Alantli territory i all tlio rest 

• The common ox])cmci would include rent of dfmr, cost pf salt, cost o£ food 
brought for slicpliotds and dogs. The slicplictds weald mtenhly divide tho sum total 
on the head of sheep nnd gents owned by each of lUo company, but the head owned 
by tbe trJrh would bo undcreonnted to (he extent of C per pent ; tor instance, if 
he had COO, they would bo counted ns i7B, 


cintion in met is a urotueriy one, no rent or lee using given or taken. 
Evc^wlierc, bnwover, stray sbeep aro tbo pcrqulsito of tbo todria, 
or of tbe mald&ndfit, wlio is as a rule of tbo tadria family. In 
hurried marches over tbo passes on tbo snowy range it often happens 


Live-Stock. 
SammCT pasture 
^TOtuidB oCsucphcrdSo 
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Chapter IV, B. bolonn to some one of the in.any Knnet hamlots in Kodli and Sowar. 
— Tlioy belong to tlio hamlets, because, practically, all the men of a 

Bunmer batiilofc, and not ono Knnet family only, seem to enjoy equally tho 

giounOaolslicplicidB.bouciits of tho learisf, finch as they' aro ; but in tho />a(tas or deeds . 

tlio original grant Gceins to have been made in the iintno of some 
individual Kauct. Many of tlicso paltas, granted by Rajas of 
Kulu, to whom tho country used to belong, arc in possession of 
present occapnntfi of tho But tho chief rnliio of a d/m'r lo 

the men of a Knnet hamlet docs not lio in the grazing ; their d/ai'm 
would bo more than half empty, but for tho fact that all tho Mnndi 
shepherds send their flooks to summer in BnngahnI. Tho Bnngahal 
Knnets compete among tliomsolvcs to get tho Mnndi shepherds to go 
tu their dhdrs, and in return tho latter, on the way between Mnndi and 
the dhdrSf stop and manure tho lands of the hamlet with which 
they liaro agreed for tho grazing. This is tho only' fco taken by the 
owners of tho d/iar, and thoy pul such a higb valuo on this mnuuro that 
they not only food tho sbopburds gratis whilo they stop at tiie hainlet 
but do so also whilo they aro on tho cf/irfr, sending up extra 
snpplios when tho first are cxhauslcd — a journey of from ono to 
three days for a laden man. 

Tho Mnndi slicpbcrds pay a tax to Government on aDconnt 
of their grazing in BaugMinl: tho right to collect it is lc.-iscd 
to a oontriictor, who is entitled to tako ono paisa pee head, 
which equals Ro. 1-d-O per Inmdrcd, from shepherds who come from 
a distance, and ono dhamd or Rs. 2>8>0 per hundred, from sliep- 
Jiordfi who live near tho frontier. This is what survives of a general 
grazing tax which was levied in BnngahnI down to the Regular 
ScUlenient. Gaddis used to pay at tho rate of Ro. 1*4-0 per hundred 
and Bnngahal Kaucts at tho rato of ono anna per head, or Rs. 6-4-0 
per hundred. Mr. Barnes excused tho Gaddis, on tho ground that 
tho S per cent, which they' paid in winter in Kangra was enough to 
cover the whole year's grazing, and tlio Baugahal Knnets on the 
gcucral ground that no grazing tax onglit to be taken from land- 
holders for grazing in Bio bonnds of their own township. Besides 
tills regular grazing tax, tlio Mrddr of Bnngdlial used to levy 
coTtniu dues on tho dhdrs under tho name of patta chugdl. For 
tho purpose of asECEsmeut, onoli dhdr was rated at so mniiy hotcdl. 
Tho word, in its usual senso, moans n shepherd, but, ns a measure^ 
it moans a rnu in which 150 sheep, or tlicruahouts, can graze. If 
tho dhdr belonged to a Gaddi, it was assessed at about fourteen 
annas per lowdl ; * if to a Bangdlml Kauct, then at the rato of fire 
annas only. 

This patta 'chtgdi is still collcolcd on each dhdr in Bara ,Ban- 
gahal at the old rates. It is not tlio custom in Bniigdlnil for tlio 
dhdr wdris to tako any fee from tlio other shepherds nssoeiiitcd with 
him : the patta chugdi is paid rateuhly by all ou tho uuiiibor of sheep 
owned by each shcplioi^. The sovou or eight dhdrs ou tho south 


The Gncldlg did not ordinarily pay in cash, Iiut in kind, at tlio lollowin; rate 
per liwriil rir. , 'ter wool, 21 ter rice, 2 BmaU goats. 
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eido of tlio onter pay no patia cJtugdl, and perhaps never 

did. Some Kulii Kancts fi-eqiient dhdra on the rango to the cast 
of Bniiedital, somowliero hetiveon tlio Sarri and Gordlotn.a passes, 
bnt these d/idrs, which are of inferior quality, never paid patta 
chuqdi. 


SECTION 0.-OaODPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, AND 
GOMIVIEBOE. 

Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations follow'cd 

by males of over 15 years of a^o ns 
. returned at tho Census of 1851. 
Bnt tho figures are perhaps tho least 
satisfactory of all tho Census sta- 
tistics, for reasons explained in 
the Census Report : and they 
mnst bo taken subject to liiniU 
atiims which are given in some detail in Part II, Chapter VIII, 
of tlio same Report. The figures in Table No. XXIII refer only 
to tho population of 15 years of age and over. Tho. figures in tho 
margin show tho distribution of tho whole population into agricul- 
tural and non-ngricultural, calculated on tho assumption that tho 
uuinbor of women and childruu dependent upon each male of over 
15 years of ago is tho same whatever his occupation. Those figures, 
liowcvor, inoindo as agricuUur.al only such part of tho ponniation ns 
are argicultnrisis pure and simple ; and exclude not only the con- 
sider.ablo number who combine agriculture with other occupations, 
but also the inncli larger iiiimbor who depend in great inaasurc for 
their livelihood upon tho yield of .agricultur.'il operations. More 
detailed figures for tho occu|in(ioiis of both males and fonialcs will 
bo found at iiagcs 57 to 105 of Table XIIA and in Tablo XIIB of 
tho Census licjiort of 1S81. Tho figures for fcinalo occupations, 
however, nro exceedingly incomplete. 

In his Census Report for 1881 tho Deputy Commissioner 
writes : — 

“ Most of the inlinbilaiits arc agricultoriots, and cultivate their fields 
themselves. Tills remark applies to perhops all the tribes except members 
of tlic first three bornns ( Ilralimnn.s, Ksbntris and Vaisyus) who dcspi'io 
the plough, though many of them arc of course extensivo Inmlowiicrs. Tho 
licciiliar nomadic habits of Ibo Gaddis form a rcmarkablo o.'ccc]ition to the 
rule, aiidan interesting ill(r>trntion of Uio way in which the nomad is turned 
into an ngriciiltiirist, Tlic Gaddis have most of them settled homes with 
601110 land ottnclicd to tliciii, and ]iart of tlio family rciiinin at lionio to culU- 
vato it, wliilc others t.'ikc the flocks in which their wealth principally consists 
to their ' runs' in the plains in the winter and across tho snowy range to tho 
tracts they call Gadhrran in tlio summer. The low caste women arc very 
hardworking, and in fact do all the field work except nctunlly driring tho 
plough. It is a picturesque sight to sec them in tho fields breaking tho clods 
of earth turned up by the plough with a rude wooden mnllct. It is fnrtunato 
they arc strong and capable of such work, for the husbands nro continually 
required for Irjar, and the fields would certainly snlTor but for tho nclivity 
of the women. I'hu Ghirlhuis arc most rcmorkobic in lliis respect. Ohildrcn 
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nro also employed from Uio c.'trliest ngo procticaUe, nt first to iratch 
tlio flocks end lierds end then to driro the plongli, Amongst tlio Gaddb 
I Imre also noticed quite young boys ttvisting tlirc.'id as tboy tended tlicir 
flocks.” 

Table No. XXIV gives statistics of tho manufactures of tlio 
district ns they stood in 1881-82, and some nolico of the subject uiil 
bo found in tlio pnragraplis below wliidi treat of trade. Among the 
class of artizans the sottdrs, or goldsmiths, of Kangra are skilful 
workmen, and imitate with considerable dexterity tho most elaborate 
specimens of European ornaments. They possess the art of 
enamelling colours on gold and silver. Tho carpenters aro generally 
Woll acquainted with their trade. The neighbourhood of Simla gives 
employ tnciit to many families, and tho experience they have acquired 
has rnuderod them able artificers, equal to maUing any .article required 
b}' European habits and taste. The stouc-outters (bdiaihra) deserve 
particular lueutiou. Tho hills abound iu a fine snudstono which is 
eminently adapted for building purposes; and the forts, palaces, and 
temples wliicli are thickly strewed over the country nro composed of 
this Slone ; aud thus Qio bataihras (from 2iat stone) are to bo found 
in orcry town of note throughout the hills. They nro without except 
tiou the most idle and dissipated sot of people in tho district; they 
live from hand to mouth, spending in drink almost tho whole of their 
wages, and seldom going out to work unless driren by actual 
distress. 

In his Census Report (1881) tho Deputy Commissioner writes 
tluls " Up to tho pt-csent lime it' 1ms boon customary for cacli 
family to make its own thread and take it to tho vilingo si/n's and 
jxtlahas to ho made up into cloth, but this is becoming rapidly 
extinct owing to tho iiilroductiou of choap European fabrics, and 
owing also to the superior skill of tho liiishidrpur weavers. Tlio 
wc.avors of the district nr«, moreover, too heavily liaiidicappcd owing 
to tho sm.MI quantity of cotton grown in tho district. Novortlicless, 
among tho Gaddis liome-spnn is in oxtensivo doinniid, and tho weavers 
of Jodhpur and Indnnra have a considcr.ablo reputation for tbeir skill 
and their fabrics {barMiUohis) arc exported, aud fetch a fair price in 
tho plains.” 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
has kindly furnished tho following note on some of tho special in- 
dustries of (ho district : — 

“ Tho art manufactures of Kflngro nro few. Nurpur has for years 
been declining in importance ns a scat of patbmfna manufacture, wbicli 
indeed would nppcnr to bo wnning tlironghout tho prorinco. At Kdngra, 
eilver ornaments, such ns finger and toe-rings, necklaces and ornaments for 
tho brow, head and cars connected by cbnins, nro decorated with dark blue 
nnd green enamel. Tho patterns sonictimcs'inoludc figures drawn with tlio 
Polynesian rudeness which seems to churncteriso nil hill work, but tlio dis- 
tribution of parts is vciy good, and thcro is a distinct nnd not unplcnsing 
clmracter in the work. It is not unlikely tbnt nt some former period 
Kdngra produce bettor work than any now seen there. JUmr/ra ki qalm is 
n phrase occnsionnlly heard among native dronghtsmen, who profess to bo 
able to distinguish the qalm , — moaning touch or stylo in this case — of a 
sort of school of illumination nnd picture-pointing that is supposed to liave 
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flcnri’liM nt KAni^rn. Thr ('untnfllcd pllvcr w now tlio only proiliicl tlml 
jliows «rti»lic flcill. Tinfi'l-prinJod clotli« nre n spocinlity of flip pinco, nnd 
tlirr nre r*>rlninly mon* ncntly donr lirro ilinn at IWliL Silver on Turkey 
Tf-li* ihf foronrite form. In Kiilo, Lnliant mid SpUt pvwj warm Mnnkets 
are iiw'^Ilie? of life, nnd fkey are well made, 1ml not for esporlnlion. 
Many of ihe ornament^ worn in Hie«e replona are inleresling from tlieir 
alrancnr”, more tlian for anv art qnalitte*. Imrge Itinip^ of rough nmher 
and Mne nnd while lu'.ida of iarge size arc rfmng logi-lhcr for necklace*. 
The {nrtjiioice i« the favourite stone, and sometime* large orrainenl*, square 
in form, sot with this gem in n |••lllerJl of ehn*«l or filigrnin silver, are met 
wiili.* In on« c.nse each (un]tioi<c wa« carvol info the semhiance of a flower 
with f ilver Wi.age, Tie* yrrol- i* an ornament which i* rfe pfyei/r with the 
Til»'lm women. It i* a sort of queu» of red doth fastened into the liack 
hair, and e>iivre'l with tiirqno!«e.* sewn on it* surface. If has been said 
that the cligihilily of a marriaeeaMe girl was ile|eniiine<l hy the nmnN'r 
and sire of the tnrijuoi'rs on heryrniih. In addition to fhi* queue, wool- 
If n or silk is also intertwinol with the hair in a long toil. Such hm** work 
BO i* wrought appear.* to lw> rude nnd elementary. Xeatly-mnde tohacco 
pipes in iron ao* not uncomin'in, hut they Imre a decidedly Til>elnn or 
Cliini -e air. If they are made in tlieso valleys at all, they am prolmWy 
c-qnol from Chinese piiw?-*' 

Mr, lioui* l).itic AsMsI.anl Commissioner, Kuhi,s.ayfiilml the Spili 
Idacl'.sniitlis nrc clever workmen, nnd that llieir pur.zlo locka nro very 
inwtnioHs, 

Tim fnllowiti" history of seticnUnro in K/iiigrn lias been Inkcii 
fnim Mr. Ip'otanl's memoMndiim on silk in Indl.n 

” The i M'liple fjivi 11 in Ounl.'ispnr wa« soon followi'il in the Ki'ingra 
distfiel.and n flf<t ejchihlti'-n held in May 1877 atXdrfrar of this di*lricl 
hroiijlii 4* eomistit'SiJ fn'mi Kniigrnand 22 from oilier di-triet* : tie* former 
carrir*! off prir<s amounting to If*. 125, nnd th" latter to its. 80 ; tho 
qu.iiil!sr of r’«*'Vin* pn<lnn'd w.ns not nqorle'l. A second show was held 
at th" sa'iie place on the IJth May 1878, nnd wa* attended hy 70 
r-itiijictitiir'i from KAngm and 0.5 from other ilistriet*. In this yc.-ir 
til" rjuality of the roewms was far rnj>eri«r to these of the jirevious year, 
hitt were itiferior to (lu'»e ra'sed in (5iifda<pur, owing prol'.ahly to the fact 
that th" re.'.rffy had l>sen longer at work in the lalO-r tlNlricl, nnd conso- 
queaily undtritwl their lm»iiiess tetter. 


TSiC toeoer.s rshltilSel awountol to 
Tl.e slIV. tr> 'Jrlil wrj 


•V.f». Srt. ft. 

f 3(1 SO t from the Kliiirm (lltlrlct. 

1 3 S'. IS „ iiH,iriH*trlrls. 

f 0 3 IS ftT'm till' Kitiiemdisirlct. 

1 0 t 0 ., (thirilMricU. 


•'Por the toerpin*^ } rirr* in cash nmnunling to He. J1 1.5 were nwarde*! 
to II8 of til" sotois-iipir- of Kotigra, and It*. CO loll of thme from other 
(li'lriel*. 11," silk pr-diued unsso roar-e nnd inferior that it was not 
ron»id<fe*l Worthy of either a prlre or lionoumMe nimti'iri. The show Bji|ienrs 
to hale etejied roii'idefalJe int*'.'e‘l, and th" local ollirer.* allnliilled 
Ihia t'j the fart iliat in this new industry the iiihahilniils of Nt'irjitir, 
wlio had WTciilly lieen rphienl to elraitene>l rircuni't-snei'i owing to 
a diTlinoof tli*ir ilmwl trade, found n ine.aiis of relii.t from their sad 
position, Th" iaUtVdirt, :ailil»r», and lohrAh, did iimeh in 
ih'; fir.'i ib‘lnoee to tring the perqile to realise tin* nihaiilage* of the 
indirtry, and for this piirjio-e W'T** nuardeil to fliem. The 


JUf. I/eils Pat'Cs.ij* ili.st lli«e r rnainsatseenie frrni Clilnsro lilrt, nail 

aredUiinctly t'hiLce in character, aud well and aitbtically toade. 
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•Deputy Cominissioncr wns ve^ snngtine ns to socccss in the fatwe 
nntl had every liope tlinl the indusiry would, in the end, nfford nn easy 
menns of provision, ns well ns nn occupation for the children and women 
appertaining to the poorer classes in the disfrici. Through the medinm 
nnd at the instance of Mr. llnlsey, 1 0,000 mulberiy cuttings of the China 
variety had been plnntcil out in the Kdrpur and Ivnngra toiaf/i, 

“ Some observations made by Ifr. Halsey in a note wliieh accompa* 
nied the report on tbo eliow of 1878 seem worlby of tceonl, Ue 
paid : — ‘ The pargana of Kilrpur is far bettor adapted liy nature far 
the purposes of sericulture than the greater part of the Gurdfispur 
district. There are many tracts of land, unfit for cultivation from irre- 
gularity of feature and other causes, in which, however, the mnlbcny would 
grow ; and there is no doubt whatever in my mind tlial the whole of 
the land revenue of tlic pargana could he paid from proceeds of tho 
cocoon crop if only tho samfniart conld he made to see the advantagH 
to he gained. To n gamtneldr thefe is no cash outlay whatever in produc- 
ing cocoons ; he has his sheds already ; ho lias his ploughmen to do 
the work of bringing in the mnlbcrry leaf, at a season of tlic year when 
they arc comparatively unemployed, for it must Ihj remembered that tho 
cocoon of tho annual silk-worm is ready about ten days Iwforc tho barley 
harvest commences ; ho has tho memhers of Ids family who can tend his 
worms ; and finally ho can have plenty of mnlbcrry leaf withont paying 
for it. Q'ho pursuit of silk-worm rearing is carried onl by agriculturiEts 
only in other countries where it is a staple. I con only repeal here 
what I have said so often before, efs'., that to molco this enterprise a 
success the people must take to it in a hnsiness-likc way. They must rear a 
n small quantity of worms snclt ns comes within their means, that is they 
must attend to quality and not quantity. An old woman and her son 
can. tend tho worms produced from half a chattoh of eggs, which, if 
properly looked after, will produce a mound of live cocOons worth Bs. 30 
to its. 40, quite sufficient to keep tlicm during the remainder of tho year, 
and this in forty days with no cash outlay whatever. 

“ I would urge upon those interested in tho progress of this industry 
in tho KAngro district to impress upon tlio people tho ncccs.'ity of planting 
the Chincso mulheny. I gave during the past winter many thousands of 
enttings of this plant to all who asked ino for them, and I was glad to 
licar from tho tohtild&r of KArpur tliat most liad struck ; from these 
last hundreds of thousands of plants can bo mado newt year, and I shall 
be happy to distribute more to all who conic for them next December, 
Government has very kindly agreed to relax their demand for land rovcnuo 
up to :Bs. SO in cneli village on land planted with tho Chinese mulberry, 
which, as a rule, would represent somo 25 acres of land, which would bo 
capable of producing Bs, 1,000 worth of cocoons every year— a sum far 
beyond the samtitd^r's most snngiuno dreams. But amongst a rnco so 
nnimnginativo as an Indian eamfnddr somo other moans must bo taken, 
and 1 tliink direct prises will bo best, I would propose that prises bo 
oifcTcd to those who would put under tho best mulberry cultivation n picco 
of land not less tlian two ghmaos. I am of opinion tbo prizes slionld 
bo few but largo, snificicntly so as to mnko the largest and riclicst samfrtdan 
compoio for them. . It is trno idl cannot gain tho prizes, hut our purjioso 
would bo gained, tlio mulberry plantations will bo in existence, and tho 
cminddrt, in order to make nso of tho leaf, would oitW take to rearing 
silk-worms tlicmselves or locate others who would.’ As nu assistaneo 
towards this end, Sbr, Halsey oilcrcd tluco prizes, ono of Bs. 600 and 
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two of Pb. 250 cacli, to bo given to the tbrco best plantations within tho 
Nurpur pargam, each of not less than two ghumaos in oxtcnt, of tho 
Chinese .and Pliilipinc varieties of mnlberiy, tho plontations to be inspected 
and prizes distributed in December 1880, ns in tbo cose above stated of 
the Gnrddspnr district. 

“ On' the 25th April 1879 another eslttbitton was held at Hdrpnr in 
the Kangra district ; tiie number of competitors was 19G belonging to 
that district and 109 to other districts : and tho weight of cocoons 
shown was 70^ mounds. Frizes amounting in all to Ps. 499^ were awarded 
to 104 of the competitors in sums ranging from Rs. 1 to Rs. 20. This 
exhibition showed that tho encouragement had continned to bo an inccn- 
tivo to tho people to devote attention to tho industry, and it certainly 
was attended with an increased number of competitors and a larger quan- 
tity of cocoons. Two noteworthy events occurred in the history of the 
district during the yc.sr 1879 ns connected with the silk industry thereof : 
ono was tho death of Mr. F. Halsey ; tho other was tho arrival of agents 
of the firm of Messrs. Lister & Co., of Manninghom, Bradford, Yorkshire Mr. 
Halsey’s death had scarcely occurred when ono of tho agents (Mr. Keighley) 
struck out rapidly in tho field of enterprise, and expressed readiness to talco 
tho matter of scrioalturc up where Mr. Halsey had left off, and on a very much 
larger scale. In fact he wrote to the Deputy Commissioner ; ‘ I am quite 
willing to buy all cocoons lean get both in the K&ngrannd other dis- 
tricts, and I am also wilting to make advances to silk-growers, and, whero 
necessary, to build sheds for rearing and issue eggs free. I cannot sny 
for certain whether tho firm will give rewards, but I have every reason 
to liopo that they will, as by tho last mail I received a letter saying 
that Messrs. Lister & Co. have decided to take the matter of scriculturo 
up where Mr. Holscy left off, and on a very much larger scolc. I may, 
hc.ir by tho next mail for certainty, and tho amount they are inclined 
to give. Should I not, I will write recommending them strongly to do so.’ 
Of the mulberry trees, C,305 cuttings, apparently of tho China and Philip- 
pino varieties, were planted out in 1879. Of these 2,000 died from 
unexplained causes, and the rest were reported to bo flourishing. This 
extension of mulberry plantotion was probably tho result of Mr. Halsey’s 
efforts.” 

The' local exhibition has continued to he hold froni year to 
year, and much promss has been rondo in sericulture, sinco tlio 
last show mentioned by Mr. Leotard. Nurseries of tho Chinese 
mulberry have been established, and cuttings have been freely 
propagated : and there has been a gradual improvement in^ tho 
quantity and quality of tho outturn. Tho District Committeo 
arc doing all they can to encourage tho industry by liberal 
prizes. 

Introduced experimentally by State agency shortly after the 
annexation of tho province, tho cultivation of tea has now fairly 
taken root in the district as an important industry ; and it is tho^ more 
interesting because it offers the only field hitherto found in the 
province for tho successful applicarion of private English capital 
and enterprize upon a large scale. There aro now 44 plantations 
in tho district — ^tho majority in tho Kdngra and Pdlam valleys — 
but some also in ICdlu, tho produce of which in 1882-83 was 
. 900, OOOlhs of manufactured tea, representing, at an average selling 
price (upon the spot), of Ks. 0-8-0 per lb — value of nearly £46,000. 
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Tlio folloiving is a list of the ten plantations of the district : — 


Nudd of Planlation nni Oirncr. 


LocaVitj. 


Arm 

under 

<Ofta 

TMal 

ftreo. 

Efltimnted 
outturn 
in its 

30 

30 
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SO, 000 

.10 

80 

4,000 

102 

, 102 
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217 
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(!0 

70 

3273 

CO 

00 

0,977 

3B0 

dim 

E6,Q<iO 

lOO 
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333 
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• 8 
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OCB 

CCS 

110,000 

130 

SOI 

12,003 

120 

ISO 

21,601 

60 

60 

4,274 

42 

d2 

4,001 

St 

80 

l.OoS 

C3 

S3 

7,2US 

00 

60 

14.010 

31 

31 

6,600 

m 
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ie.5ii0 

so 

S5 

0.5CO 

8S 

83 

0.600 

E5 

65 

C-OO 

C7 

30 

7a3l}0 
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ns 

22,0 >0 

40 

00 

1.600 

60 

276 

0,160 

170 

170 

ai.oou 

ISO 

130 

31A20 

03 

105 

IUsqUO 

25 

25 

4,000 

EO 

100 

7,200 

■ 87 

37 

6,414 

65 

00 

6,300 

IGO 

160 

21,000 

250 

250 

63.000 

12 

11 

2,tX)«) 

61 

76 

10,000 

29 

S3 

013 

G 

0 

42U 

10 

S3 

SOI 

7 

12 

1,300 

4,617 

4,410 

800,067 


Norfrat, M. D. Xanilor 

CliicTinaeiiildln and Tomiwharieli, 

Mr. D, Me Kean 

Driral, Mr. X. nallant, Matuger ... 
Durn Dr«i, Gaplain Oaulaon 
linn^o and SAtiial Tea Cnmpany, 
Iiimilr'l. Mr. X. Ilatlard, Manager .. 
Siildii. Funnar and Faprota, Captain 

Ilarlliot 

n'ocdlaiidi, Mr. fToenan 

Xandld, Mr. Vf. X Thomai, Manager 
Fdlanipur. Mr. Turnbull ... .» 

Xdngra Valley Tea Compant. Oftpdl- 
pAr, Mr. MeDniigall, Manager 
Nigal, l>r. Qulnuoll, and Mr. Mae 
Arlby ... 

Nneiau Tea Company, Mr. X. 

Xallard. Manager 

Hcnora Tan Xaiate, Cand Bar! and 

Lanodc, Dr. Caltlirop 

Alaunt Somerecl, Mr. H. 3, Barnard 

Cliachiya. Major Olaicoclc 

Falam, Mr. T. Cooko ... 

Salob, Mr. \y. n Hariri ... 

Suldb. Major-General Milion ... 

Muniimal, Cainnel Hairea 

CliaodpAr, Mta Mninny ... ... 

Holla Tea Company, Mr. H. Comp. 

ton, Stanager 

SAngal and Itdmpur, Mcaari Sterling 

and Culbard 

BIr, Mn. Clarko 

Inilrebn, Mr. I’arkcr .„ 

Bbattd, Mr. I'caebcy 

TandA, Ur. Turner ... ... ' ... 

‘WhileliaTcn, Mr. C. II. Dodgton ... 
TIiArA. Mr. A. Murray „ ... 

Cbarri. Dr. IVorburton 

CbAbpAr. Mr. Neutnn, Alanager ... 
KanhyArA. Colonel Ynungtiuiband ... 

Sidlibari, Mr. K. I'aricg 

Nagrota. Air. B Clay 

NnrurnnA, Mr. Dmiiton 

Eabri and Now California. Mr. 

Lennox ... .„ 

Fatbior, Mr. Lonnox 

Carco Tea Company, Limited, Colonel 

llawea 

BiijnAlb Tea Comunny, including 
Sumnlie, Captain 0 , Fitzgerald, 
Manager ... ... ». ... 

BanArio ... ... ... 

Klialet. Mr. F Eieley .., ... 

KAlu Tea Xitate, Major Xonniek ... 
EAlu Ten Xitate. Ur. Tbcodero ... 
ArAmgarli, Mr, Afinnikon ... ... 

Oblrob, Mr. U. Jluglica ^ 


j-FAIampur 

BnijnAth 


PAIampur 


DhamifAld;. 
EbApur 
I DbarmiAIA.. 
KAngrn 
UbarmsAIA.. 

^PAlampw ..,^1 


BaijnAtli 
I FAIampur 


EAlu 

DbarinsAIA 

Total 


lu liidi) br. JuiiiGsoii, tliB !Sii])uriiitoiidcut 
Gardens, North-West Provinces, travelled through these hills to 
ascertain their fitness to grow tea. His opinion was eminently 
favourable, and four months after he returned with a number of 
young plants taken np from tho niirserios at Almora and the Dobra 
Ddn. Those were laid down in three Govoromeut gardens, — cue at 
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Elangr.! itself, at an elevation of about 2,500 feet; anotbev at 
bittgrota, in the valley, 2,900 feet ; and the third at Bhowarna, on 
the higher plateau of Fdlam, 3,200 above the sea. The plants had 
suffered a good deni in the distance they had travelled dnring the 
season of the hot winds from Almora to Eangra, and the experiment 
was commenced under trying circumstances. At K&ngra itself the 
plant did not thrivo, partly owing to the high temperature, aggravated 
by the vicinity of the town, and partly on acconnt of the scanty sup- 
ply of irrigation. Bnt in the other two gardens the tea dontished 
beyond even Dr. Jameson's anticipations. 

The subsequent history of the introduction of ten up to 1872 
is well given in a report furnished in that year by Major Paske to 
Government, of which the following pages are an abridgment. The 
formation of these nnrseries was followed by the establishment of a 
Government plantation, on n large scale, at Holta — a spot about six 
miles above the Bhowamn nnrsery, and at an elevation of 4,200 feet 
above the sea. Tiie Holta plantation was worked witli much snccess 
under many nufavouriible conditions by Mr. Bogers, who remained 
in charge of it till Government sold it in 1866 to Major Strutt, and 
in 1860 the outturn of tea amounted to 29,812lbs., the teas realizing 
by public anotiou an average of Be. 1 per lb., and by private sale, nn 
average of Be. 1-11-0 per lb. In 1859 and i860j the success of the 
Government plantation led to the introduction of private enterprise 
and capital. But the operations of European settlers were retarded 
by the difficulties experienced in obtaining land at that time. In 
January 1860 nn officer” was deputed by the Government to facilitate 
tho transfer of waste laud by negotiating between the zamfnddrs and 
intending purchiiscrs. Ho wds employed on this special duty for six 
months, and during that period effected the transfer of waste land to 
the extent of about 2,596 acres. The lands, tvbich were situated in 
different lociilitics throughout the valley, were all well suited for tea 
cultivation, and have formed tho nucleus of what have since become 
very valuable estates. Other land was acquired by private purchase, 
and in 1867 there were 19 toa estates, the aggregate area of which 
comprised 8,708 acres, 2,635 acres being actually nndcr cultivation. 
The gross aggregate produce for the season of 1868 was 241,332 lbs. 
of tea.Thore were, besides, small plantations, covering areas of from 
two to thirty acres, tho properties of agricultural notables and of 
bonds of villages, the aggregate area of wbicli amounted to 351 acres, 
with 148 acres under cultivation. Before the close of the season of 
1872 (tho point to which Major Faske’s report comes down), tho 
number of plantations had inoreased to 28 — 13 owned by European 
and 15 by native proprietors — each estate comprising an area of 
more than 10 acres. The sizo of the largest estate was 1,190 acres, 
with 190 acres under tea-plants ; tlie size of the smallest, 13 acres, 
with 11 acres under plants. Tho Largest area nndcr cultivation was 
470 acres (being 880 .acres of mature, and 90 acres of immature 
plants) on an estate of 830 acres. In another there wore 380 acres 
under cultivation, being 850 acres of maturo, and 30 acres of imraa- 
f lire plants. In addition to these, 28 estates, there were 29 small 
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plantations, each covovinp: from 1 to 10 acrc't, and in tlio nggrogato 
comprising a total aron of 681 actus, witli IdS acrus under miUiiro 
aud 267 utidor imranturo plants. Tiio entiro acreage of all tiio estates 
in the district ninoiiutcd to 7,73S acres, with 8,293 acres under 
plant, 1,049 acres mature, and 1843 acres ininintiiro plants, and 
4,152 acres, or a littio in excess of linlf the entire acreage, not 
yet planted. Comparing the rcsnlts of 1868 and 1872, it appears 
that the netiial cxtpnt of cultivation laid increased from 2,635 acres 
under tea-plant at the close of 1868 to 3,292 acres, or an incrcaso of 
657 acres under plant nt the close of 1872. But the lot.al area of nil 
the estates and plantations had apparently fallen from 8,708 acres 
ill 1868 to 7,732 acres in 1872. The decrease, however, was appa- 
rent only, and duo to over-estimation in 1868. The areas have now 
been corroctlj’ ascortnined during tho revision of the Sotticmoiit. 
In like maunor it is not improbable that the nrc.a under plant may 
liiivc been ovor-esiiinnted in some of the npproxiinato rotunis of 18G8, 
and that the actual incrcaso in tho c.xtcnt of cultivation is greater 
than shown above. 

Tho total 3 'icld of all estates and plantations in the season 1872 
was returned ns 428,656lbs. OF tho black lens, the prcdomiiiafiug 
kinds were Fekoc 71,370ibs., and Fekoe Souchong 52,G001ks. ; of 
tho green tens, Ilysou 41,804lbs,, Toting Hyson 16,784Ihs., and the 
romaiudor coarser lea. Tho avorngo yield per aero on tho total area 
of 3,292 norcs under plant Major Ptisko gives ns ISOlbs., whioh ho 
bcHovos may bo accepted ns an appro.\imntc estimate of tlio highest 
yield ns yet reached on a wen-managed estate in tho Kangrn district.* 
Comparing tho aggregate produce of tho two seasons, il has been 
shown that tho total yield of 1868 was 2‘l'l,3321bs. against 428,G551bs. 
in 1872, showing nu iucrctiso to 167,323lbs. 

“ This increase,” writes Major Pa.oko, “niny bo nWribated not alono to 
the incrensed nrc.a under cultivation, but in soino mcnsiiro to an improved 
system ol ciiUiralion, tho result ol experience gained, and id.so to tho gradual 
maturing of plants. It may appear matter for Eiiriwiso, and perhaps 
disappointment, that the extent of land taken up for fen cultivation should 
not apparently have increased during the Inst four years. The fact is, the 
old rage for large estates and rapid extension of cultivation has passed away. 
Experience has shown thatsmall areas highly cultivated arc alike the most 
economical in management and tho most profitable in result. Tho groditnl 
incionsc of yield on n limited nerengo has been found to boot more importance, 
and a more desimblc end to secure tlinn tho rapid extension of cultivation. 
All are now in accord and agree in opinion on tlicso points. One planter. 
Captain Harrison of Bandla, lias given nu interesting description of o new 
method of culture called tho system of intermedinto planting, by which 
vacancies are filled up and the lines of tea-plants converted into continuous 
hedgerows. This eystcui is said to hnvo many advantages, not the lcn«t of 
whioh is that', it nearly doubles tho yield from tho same acreage. Again, Cop- 
tnin Filzgcrnld, of Iini]'ndtb,hns shown that on a small plot on his estate, by 
high cnltirntion and a better method of picking and pruning, he has brought 
tlio yield on that plot up to COOlbs. per acre. These facts point to tho ndvau- 
tngo of smidl and full nrens.” 


• Tho largest yield per acre on ony plantation was 238 lbs. ; the smallest 31 lbs. 
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Ilnving given Hio F{nti«tic3 liorf* qnolc<l, Major Pnsitc procci'ila to fIiow chapter IV. 0. 
liow Tar the Knngrn vnllcjr po“'>e^F{'9 tlic nilvniitapc of climate, «'il, — 

ainl otlieronditioin conFiilered cF’cntinl in the siico<«.« of lea ciiltiirf, •* A'* Occni»tlons, 
rrgnnU cliinnto, n hot, damp climate, with a rainfall of not los than 100 
inches per annum, b shown to be mtuired for tea», and thin climate tho ’ 

Kfingrn valley po'S'io'se^ for at least seven months in the year, at elevations 
front 2,500 feet to -1,500 or6,000 feet above the sea ; nor within these eleva- 
tions is the coldso severe during the remaining months of the year as in any 
way to injure or n’tanl the growth of the tca-plant«. The lowest elevation 
at which nil estate is situated is 2, -157 feet, and the highest elevation of any 
estate 5,500 feet. There is, however, only one estate at so high an eleva- 
tion, Iho next highest bat 4,500 feet, and the generality of the estates 
arc at elevations betnecn 5,000 and 4,006 feet. Hot winds nro not known 
in the Kiingra valley, and between tlie montIts of March and Uctolior tberu 
is considorablo moist beat, accompanied by a rainfall of, on the average, 110 
inebes in the year nt I’dlampur, Tlic great Dliaola Dliiir or snowy range 
of Clmmlin, on the slopes of which, or in the valley below, the tea estates arc 
situated, besides npimrently arresting tlio passage of clouds and catwing them 
to exhaust their rain inoro copiously in the valley below, provides great 
facilities for irrigation in tbo mimcrons moniifnin streams and torrents fed 
from perennial snows. In the matter of soil — ^wliilc no artifical arrange- 
ments can alter the conditions of tbo climate, soil can be in a measure 
created , and, at any rate, considerably improved. Willi tbo litilo tnper- 
ficial knowledge I possess on the Hubjcct of tea caltnre, I do not profess 
. to know wbioU is tho best soil for teas. While some say that a rich, greasy 
loam, and others a light sandy loam, is the best soil, I olwcrve that tbero 
nro considerable varieties of soil on which tea 1ms been planted in this 
district, and in all of Ihcso it has succeeded more or lc«s, — the mc!i<ure of 
success of course depending much upon the extent of Inlwur and pains and 
skill in cultiralion. Connected with tho question of soil comes the sn!>jcct 
of mnnuro. All the planters arc well aware of the advantages of manure 
ill iticreasing tho yield of plants, and all avail themselves to some extent 
of the facilities they may possess for manuring. I am disposed to think, 
however, that on the whole planters might make greater efforts to incrca«o 
their supplies of manure. 

“ The .supply of labour, n veiy important condition of sneeess in tea 
culture, is happily vciy abundant on all the plantations in the valley. One 
plnutor observe.-" in his reiwrt that more labour offers itself tlian lie imn avail 
himself of, — and his is one of the largest estates in the valley. If thi< i"" not 
equally the case on other estates, certainly nowhere b there any difliculty. 

During my long residence in the district I have never heard a complaint of 
scarcity of labour. Coolies, ns a rule, receive wages nt the rate of Rs. 4 
and Rs. 4-8 per mensem ; the services of young lads and women arc also 
secured during the picking sc.ason at Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 per mensem. As a 
rule, tbo laliourers reside in their own homes in the hamlets, in close prox- 
imity to tho plnnt.'ition on which they may bo employed. In some 
instances coolies lire on the csttvles in neatly arranged huts. Tlial tbo 
relations Iwtwcen the employers and the employed on tea estates m Kangra 
arc most satisfactory, I have had abundant proof. I frequently ride alone 
through different plantations, and never hear a word of complaint, tbongli the 
people generally arc not slow to address mo where any grievance does appear 
to exist. The labourers generally are very well ircal^ : they receive their 
wages regularly, and in time of sickness are supplicil with medicines, and 
arc shown consideration in the matter of leave. The only sickness that, 
as a rule, prevails on any of tho estates i« the prevalence of fever on those 
estates that lie in close proximity to rice ctiltivalion ; on these a low, 
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TVeokoning, but not dangerous fever prevails during tlio months of August 
nnd September. Tlio best proof of the bannony tlmt exists bclTTCcn tho 
planters nnd their emphi/de is in tho fact that onr courts aro so free from 
any litigation Iictwcen the parties. 

"Sensonnblo facilities exist for tho transport of tc.is exported 
from tho district. Camels nnd carts, though rather scarce, aro procurable 
at most seasons, nnd on these lens for export nnd for tho Enropenn market 
arc conveyed to tho plains, the nearest rniluny station being Jnlnndlinr, a 
distance of nbont 110 mites from tho centre of tho plantations, l^ntivo 
traders, nrho generally purchase the coarser tens, black nnd green, make 
their purchases nt the factories, nnd bring their own carriage— usually 
mules, ponies, and coolies ; and theso teas, as n rule, not being packed in 
lend nnd wooden eases, but in conrso kigs, those descriptions of carriago 
ore found suitable.” 

There arc four markets available for the sale of Kangra teas : 
the home or London market, the local European market, the local 
native market, the Central Asian market- _ There is also thcpospect 
of another market for Iitdian teas in Kussin. At tho time this report 
vaa tvritten the Kangra teas ivcro hut little known in tho London 
market ; they ivoro rccoh’od in small quantities, nnd those small 
supplies appeared all tho less from being scattered among different 
brokers and agents. Of the local and Central Asian markets Major 
Pnsko writes : — 

“ Tlio rnluo of Indian teas in tho local European market is so fully 
established that these tens nro consumed olmost universally. China teas 
arc seldom met with— certainly not in tho Upper Provinces. Tho 
Punjdb being tho Frontier Province of India will olwnys bo garrisoned by 
n large force of European troops. Then the Punjab hill stations provide 
for the rcsideiico of numerous European families. Again, the extension of 
railways nnd the development of trade will scenro tho steady increase of 
tho European population in the Provinco. Thus tho ICdngra planters will 
always have tho benefit of nn extending nnd improving local European 
market. The demand for teas in this market will increase in proportion as 
facilities nro afforded for tho consumption of theso tens through tho Com- 
missariat Department. In like manner tho loc.il native market is improving, 
nnd is capable of great expansion. The use of tea as a beverage is spreading 
among nil classes of natives, nnd tho demand for tho cheap nnd coarser tens ' 
is becoming practically limited only by the extent of tho supply. Tho 
existence nnd extension of this market is of consideralilo ndvanla^ to tho 
planters. In the operation of nil tea factories thcrowill always be produced 
a good proportion of conrso tens and of tannings. It is n great 
object to got tbeso cleared off, nnd tbe sale of tlie.so is facilitated by tho 
custom prevalent among tho native mcrehanis of purchasing them at tho 
factories, nnd carrying off thcsupplics in conrso cloth bags without the trouble 
or cost of packing in lender wooden eases. Amritsar is tbe great mart for 
tbo supply of tons, alike for tbo native markets tbrougliont Upper India 
nnd for llio Ocnirnl Asian market. Native merebants from Amritsar and 
one or two from Ni'irpur olso nro very regular in visiting nil tlio plantations 
in tbo volley ni certain seasons of tbo year, nnd in piirchn.<!ing very largo 
supplies of the conVsor block teas nnd of green ton", the latter fur tbo 
Central Asian market. It is not uncommon for tbeso merebants to nnti- 
cipnto tho prodiiclion of tho classes of tens they require, and to offer to 
purdinse, nt fixed rate.", nil that may bo mnnufncltircd in the ensuing season. 
Tho Central Asian market, which is of great nnd increasing importance, is fed 
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liy tlio operations oE tito nativo merchants -Who Etipplf tho nntiro markets 
generally. In my experience I do not lecollcct haring seen any Edhnl merchants 
or traders from tho AVestem Provinces of Central Asia dealing vrith planters 
direct. Iamtold,howcTor,tliatona Bokhara merchant did visit the valley this 
year (1872), and one or two merchants came np from Shik&rpnr in Sindh. Tho 
traders from Eastern Turkistdn, that is tho Ydrkandis, adlicro too elosely to 
the enstom barter to make it possible for them to deni direct on any cstensiro 
scale with the Kdngra planters- It is, ns a mlc, the Amritsar merchants 
who scenro all tho teas that go from the Kangtn valley to tho conntrics 
of Central Asia. Amritsar is most favourably sitnated in regard to its export 
trade with countries to tho north. It commands every ronto alike, that 
i/id Jammu and Kashmir to Laddkh and tlie Eastern Provinces of Central 
Asia as well as tho route vid Peshawar through Eabol to tho 
great marts of Herdt, Khiva, Boklidra, Samarkand.. It also commands 
the Indus valley route. Its exports supply the Sindh merchants 
who trade vid tho Boldn Pass with Kohat and Ilcrdt ; and Indian 
teas arc carried from Amritsar to Karuehi to meet tho vast trade of 
Biluchistdn and of ports in the Persian Gnlf. The universal custom 
of ten-drinking that prevails among all classes of inhabitants in conntrics 
north of British India and in tho provinces of Central Asia, creates an 
incrcsising demand for Indian tens, and the Kdngra valley planters are in 
the Iwst position to meet this demand. Bnt tho advance of Itnssia sonth- 
wurd in Asia may possibly, in tho future, have an injnrions effect upon the 
trade in Indian tos in Central Asia. Xlnssia docs and will make great 
efforts to encourage and maintain the lino of her overland tea trade from 
China trid the border entrepot ICinchta. It is her object to scenro tho 
importation of China teas by this route into all tho provinces thot oomo 
under her sway in Central Asia. Two or three years ogo, rumours wero 
spread that largo supplies of green teas exported from India to Boklidra 
had been tampered with, were adulterated and poisoned, tho rcsnlt being 
Hint these tens were refased sale in Bokhdro, and tho tea merchants half 
xnined. Tho tens in question were really Cbincso tens, and tho rnmonr 
which was witliont foundation was attribuied to tlio influence of Jlussia. 
Again, it is known tiint in view to ilic increased exportation of tlic products 
of her own looms Biissin has greatly intcrrcrccl with the importation of 
British piece-goods from India into Bokhdrn and adjacent provinces. In liko 
manner it is to ho apprehended that she may interfero with tho importation , 
of Indian tens hy proliibiling their passage over tho Oxus, or by tho im- 
position of a prohibitivo duly.” 

After detailing tho hopes and fears entertained ns to tho possi- 
bility of dovolopiiig n market in Kussia proper, Major Pnsko thns 
sums up tlio prospects of the trade : — 

” IlaTing had good opportunities of watching tho progress of ten 
culture from the first introduelion of private enterprise in tho Kdngra 
valley, I cntcrinin a decided opinion that tho fotnro prospects of the plan- 
ters np|>cnr very satisfncfoiy and encouraging, I liavo shown that tho 
climate of the valley and of adjacent tracts at elevations from 2,500 feet 
to 5,000 nlmro Iho level of tho sen, is extremely well adapted for ten ; that 
suitable soils nbonnd ; ilint Inlxinr, cvciywlicro plontiful, is in some localities 
almost sapcmbnndont ; Hint tliero nro moderate facilities for manuring, and 
that from close proximity to somo of the principal markets the means 
of transport arc easy. AVith nil these advantages, tho rest is in tho hands 
of the planters themselves, and the mensnro of buccoes they may attain 
must depend upon their own exertions, and upon tho knowledge and oxpo- 
ricncc managers of plantations may nequiro of tea cnllivalion and mnnufac- 
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— ’ Liculcnnnt-Coloncl E. Money gircs liis opinion that Kdngra ia not the 
Occupations, jjlaco tor a man to moke money by tea, and in his statement of the com- 
^a'nmerca^* parativo advantages ol the different tea districts, ho places Kdngra rather 
ooimo , Ecalc o£ snitaMo Idealities. In 18C0, SThen 1 was engaged in 

effecting the transfer of waste lands to settlers in this district, Licutcnnnt- 
Goloncl Money visited Knngro nnd made a short march with me through 
tlio valley. To the best of my recollection that officer abandoned the idea 
of settling here, not on account of any then foreseen disndr.antagcs, hut 
hccitusc he could not at once secure land, nnd would not wait the result of 
the then approaching auction s.alo of Government laud. 1 am not nir.ste 
that Colonel Money has again visited this district ; if he has not, I venture 
to think that his remarks, which tend rather to depreciate the advantages 
of the Kdngra valley for tea cultivation, may have been made at hazard 
nnd arc hardly well founded. I offer on opinion without bins (the only 
interests I have in the matter of tea culture being in tlio discharge of my 
duty as a puhlio officer) when I state that, as the result of considctahlo 
cxpcrienco nnd close observation, I hclicvo that tho futiiro prospects of tea 
cidtivation nnd mnnufaciaro in tho Kdngra valley, in regard to peenniaTy 
results, nro as promising as in any other p.aTts of India } nor do I think that 
Kdngra has been ranked snfficicntly high in its ndv.'intagcs of climate, 
labour, and soil. Also in tho matter of transport, it is true that Kdngra 
is very distant from tho sea-hoard, but even hero thcro nro great facilities 
for transport — a good cart road runs from tho centra of the plnntntions to 
Jalandhar— a distance of 100 miles, nnd from thence there is an unbroken 
lino of railway transport to tho sea ports of Calcntta and Bombay. In regard 
to tho more local markets, close proximity gives tho Kdngra valley almost 
tho command of these. It is true, also, that some of (ho plantations only 
in this district have as yet paid dividends, and those dividends not high ; 
but private cntcriiriso in tea culture has Ixien introduced into the Kdngra 
valley at a comparatively recent period. Tho first tea gardens were commenced 
in 18G0, and it is said thntntca plant is not in full bearing under eight j-cars, 
so it was not till 1808 that thcro existed, on private plnntntions, what may be 
called really mature plants. In the Calcutta share market, the Kdngrn Valley 
Tea Company — tho only concern in the valley ns yet quoted on the iliare 
list— stands at ton per cent, premium on Us paid-up shares, with a last 
dividend of 7 per cent.'}’ That estate was only commenced twelve years 
ago. Our planters, too, have had to rectify many of tlicir mist.akcs, and 
to learn the lesson gained only hy experience. At starting, capital was in 
many instances sunk promaturcly in employing largo establishments, nnd 
in tho erection of factories and buildings, boforc there was either work for 
tho employes or tea leaves to manufncluro : also, at starting, too mudi 
was thought of bringing largo areas under cultivation, tlieroby involving 
increased expenditure, nnd the essential of success — the securing tho 
maximum of yield of tea out of a limited area of cultivation — ^was over- 
looked. But all this is diangcd now; our planters have learnt their 
lesson, nro profitins by tho oxporicncc of tho past, nro striving to sccuro 
large yields from highly cultivated plants on a limited area. The Kilngra 
planter, who in former years may have prided liimsclf on tho rapid exten- 
sion of tho area of cultivation, rcgardlc-os of tho real wnsto in gaps nnd 
vacancies, now thinks more of tho importance of well covering a limited 
area and securing tlic largest possible yield from each plant. And, lastly 

* Tlio prize essay, 1872. 

t This in 1873. In April 1875, tho *' KAnpra Valley Ten Comp.any "was quoted 
as paying 8 per cent , nnd tho Holtn Ten Conip.any, 10 per cent., the shares in the 
latter being at Rs. 11 to 13 premium. 
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with Fcrcrencc 'to Lientcnnnt-Colonel Money's remarks, I would obserre 
Hint even if tbo Kdngrn plantations did in tbc faturc giro smaller dividends 
than arc secured elsewhere, tliougli I do not admit the hypothesis, even then 
thcro arc counterbalancrng.adrantancs. Ten plantations to bo successful, 
must be under European superrision and management, and n European 
engaged in the occupation of tea .cultnro requires n healthy climate for 
himself ns well ns n suitable climate for tea plonts. Colonel Money 
remarks that ngood tea cliniato is not n healthy one; that may be the rule in 
fcTcr-strickon tracts of Assam, in the Tcrai of Darjeeling, and clscwhcro 
in the prorinces of Bengal. But I think Kdngrn forms an exception to 
this mlc. Kdngtn, as Colonel Money remarks, has a charming climate, 
and if 'in the foil 'of the year fever does prevail to some extent in lower 
localities, owing to ■ close proximity to extengvo tracts of rice cultivation, a 
two hour’s easy ride will bring the planters to an elevation above the rrtngo 
of fever and malaria ; and in seeking temporary change, n march of two or 
three weeks takes him into tho midst of some of tho most striking and 
magnificent monntain sccnety in the world.” 

Tlio Deputy Commissioner sa 3‘8 tlmt tho ton imlnslrv hns 
mndo material progress within tlio Inftt ton years. Tlio figiiros 
furnished cisowlioro will show that tho nren under cultivation tins 
heen coiisKicrnlily increased, both in Etiropcaii nnd N.-itivo pliitifntinns, 
and Iho amount of tho ton turned ont for the market Ims been 
ste.ndily rising. Somo of tho larger Enropoan plnntnliun.s Imi'o 
introduced mnoliiuory for tho purposes of mannlaotiire, wliioli 
tins had tho effect of diminishing tho co.st of mnuurnctiiro nnd of 
dispoiising to nn approcinblo osfeiit with hand litboiir. The snntinddv* 
iiftvo taken largely to ten planting in tho Kdngrn and Pdlampnr 
ildkwt, hut their niittiirn is chiefly of green tea, for which tliey always 
find a ready mnrkul. 

Tlicroareno sfntislics nrailablo for tho general Irndo of tho 
district. Tho exports and imports of food-grains Imve already been 
noticed ntpngolGl. Tliodistrirlis rich inngricitltiiral produce, nnd not 
entirely without mnnufactures. Its mineral resoiireos remain un- 
developed j hut iron is produced wen now slightly in excoss of tho 
loc.sl demand, allowing a small surplus for exporfation. <Seo ante, 
Ctinp. I, pp. 19-22.) Slates quarried near Dtinrmsala nro tho only 
imporlnat item of trade under tiiis lumd. iBee ante, Clmp. I, p. 22.) 

Of inniuifaeliires, pathmlna cloth and shawls nro exported from 
Nurpnr and Trilokiidlli. ConrSo woollen cloth {pMlu) nnd hhinkets, 
srovcti hy tlio Gaddi herdsmen nnd in many towns and vilinges, find 
a ready salo in tho towns of tho plains to which tlioy nro cxjiortud. 
Soap is ninnufactured, hotli for local use nnd for oxporintion, in tlio 
towns of Ilniiiirpur, Dolirn nml Nmiaun; jowcllory and liardwaro at 
Giij/iiipnr, Tfrn. Ennmolling in blue on a gold or silver ground 
is practised nt Kdngrn. 

Under tliu heading of ngricultur.al produce, tho stnplo nrliclc's 
ofexluriiul trade nro ten, rice, sitgai', potatoes, spicos, nnd drugs 
(including opium). Tito mnnufiicturo of nnd trade in ten isspeciidly 
treated nhovo. With regard to rice, See wrtfo, pages I5G.]A7. Itis large- 
ly exported to Jalandliar, Amritsar, Lahore, Sifdkol, Miiltdii, Rdwal 
i’iudi, and other towns. Tho tisiinl inode of convci niice is l>y camels, 
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mules, or Imlloelcs, wliioli Imro broJifylit up loads from tlio plains. 
No otiior <;riiiiis is exported. Siionr (see anle, paoo 15K} is exported 
from tlie Kdiiffra and -Nddnnn iahslh to the iicifflibouriti^ state of 
Blniidi. In other parts of the district the siippl}* is soarcoly suflicient 
to meet the local demand. Tim molasses of the hills are sweeter and 
more consistent than the produce of the snoarcane of the plains. 
Potatoes (see ante, pane IhOi are exported in lar^o quantities to Jalan- 
dhar and other European stations. The creator portion, however, 
of the crop is retained for lioiiic consumption. S|>iccs of many hinds 
are produced, and arc exported to the plains. (See the list of prodnets 
of liio district at pngos 152, 153). Opium is the produce o.xclii<iivcly of 
the Kdlii parffana, but passes for llio most ]>arl tbrouoli tliu bauds of 
mcrclmiits resident in Kanjfra proper. 

From the wilder parts of (ho district, besides tlio patlu and the 
blauhcis already lucutioncd, wool and ght are largely exported, the 
trade passing for the most part throiigb tlio towns of Pnlainpur, 
Nhrpnr, Kangra, and Jnwala Miikbi. Honey and bccs-wax are also 
exported in largo quantities to (be plains. 

Tim return trade with the plains centres for tho most part in 
Jalandhar and Iliishi&rpur. Hence are imported grain, cotton, 
tobacco, and European piece-goods. Salt conies from Jtiundi ; charrot 
and pashm wool (tliroughSultanpur in Kuin) from Ladakh and Yar- 
kand. Pashm is also imported from Amritsar. Borax is imported, 
both for local use and for re-exportation, from Ladakh and Yirkaad. 

Tho principal centres of internal trade nro K&ngra, Falampur, 
Snj5npnr, Tirn, JawAIn Mnkhi, Ndrpur, Gnngtbs, Lharmsaln, and 
Narwann. At alt these places are porninnent markets, in which the 
normal tr.ado of tho district Is tr.'insactcd. Much hnsiuess is nlsodoiio 
at the nniinnl fairs at Kdngrn and Jnwala Blnlthi. In ndditioa to 
these fairs, which nro pnrely religious in their origin, a cumnicreial 
fair of some importance is now held annually at Falampur. 

Tim fair at this place was established by the Goveranmat in 1868 
with a view to fostering tho trade with Central Asia. Tlic first year 
(1868) there were 19 Yarknndis present, hringing with Uibiii silk, 
eharras, pashm, carpets, and ponies for sale. The fair was held 
nimually till 1879 when it had dwindled to n merely local galhorieg 
and was then nholished. 

Eaiigro is one of tho districts in wliich foreign trado is registered, 
and the following note on tho subject has bcoii compiled from recent 
returns. A clerk is stationed nt SuK&npur in the Kulu valley for llio 
. registration of foreign trade with Laddah and Ydrkand via Ladakh. 
In 1882-83 tho value of tho registered imports was Its. 4,98,817 nud 
of tho oxjiorts Bs. 8,12,915. Tho most important imports nro ponies, 
borax, eharras, raw silk, wool, nnd.for the last year or two rough sap- 
' pliires from tho nowly disoovored mine on tho ro.ad to Znusltnr. The 
oliiof exports nro cotton piece goods, indigo, skins, opium, metals, inanu- 
fneturod silk, sugar, nnd tea; korans too occasionally appear among 
tho exports. Tim only important trade route is over the Hard Lacha 
ami lluhtang passes ; but some of tho sapphires imported have found 
(heir way from Zaiiskar across the Sliik(o-Ln to Ldhaul nnd some up 
tho valley of the Ohnndrn Bhdgn of Trilokndtli from Padar ; and a 
mall trade in salt nud borax is carried on by the Sjdli people with 
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Ghlintnnrtlii nnd tlio nejj»h1innnn« trnefii of Tiliot orpr (lie Pnrnnjr- 
Li mill 'other nnd a Email purti6n of thu imported goods fiuds 

its way down to Kulu. 

SECTION D.— PRICES, WEIGHTS & MEASURES, AND 
.COMMUNICATIONS. 


Chapter IT, O. 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 
Communications. 


Tnblo No. SXVI gives tho rct.ail Wrrfr prices of commodities Prirco, wngei, roat- 
for the last twenty yoars. Tho wages of labour are shown in Table *’“*®*» inicrcsL 
No. XXVII, and rent*rntcs in Tnblo No. XXI ; but both sets of 
figures nro probnbU* of doubtful rntiic. 

Tho figures of Tablo No. XXXII giro tho average valncs of 

land in rnpo^s per aero sbown in 
tho mnigin for salo and mortgago ; 
bnt tho quality of land varies so 
Ciiorinoiisly, nnd tho vnino rotnrncd 
is so oflcn fiotitions, that bnt littio 
rcliniico can bo placed itpon tho 
figures. Coolies employed in tho 
carriage of goods, or road making, building, &c., who ten yoars ago 
rorcived never more than two annas per day, can now earn from SJ 
to 3 annas, or sometimes ns mneli ns annas. Skilled labour com* 
mands from 6 to 8 annas per day. Labourers employed in tho ton 
plantations reeciro ns a rnlo a moilllily pay of Rs. 4. 

Nr. Barnes gives the local land ino.i8nro ns follows:— uvicht* nmi 

1 Z'ta (linear) ss tJ’yBids. McasurM. 

1 KjiLsrs Zan s ] s SS) iqDnrc ysniji, 

20 manHlat ec 1 XanSt =: 4t0 „ » 

8 laniU s 1 ffhanio r: S,COO „ „ 


Period. 

8«le. 

STorlgfco. 

lSS3.eO <n 18T3.rt 
l?7l«76 io 1B77«78 
1878-70 CO 1881.83 

S«.7 

2S.S 

SO-O 

13.0 

sn-ti 

S7-1S 


Tho /;an=52 eliappat or fists, tho dtappa being tho initial unit 
of tiio table. 

In mensnring distance, tho local standard is a karoh inila 
Tho Si'ttlcincnt mensurements arc recorded ing/oimaos. 

The local measure for grain is a to/)as=3 standard mnunds. In 
other respects there is no divergonco from tlio measures in ordinary 
uso in tho plains. 

TJio figures in tlio margin show llio oommiinic.alions of llio CommimicatioiH. 
district ns rotnrncd in QiiiiiqiionninI Table , 

No. I of tho Administmtinn Report for 
J 878-70, wliifo Tnbio No, XLVI shows tlio 
distances from place to place ns nulliorita- 
tivoly fixed for tho purpose of cnicuintiiig 
travelling allowance. Tnblo No. XIX shown 
Ibe area taken u|> by Qovernmont for communications within tho 
district. 

Tlio Bifis is (ho priiicip.sl rivor, .and rocoives almost llio cnliro Wren, 
drainagoof tlieso jiilk It rises in (ho snowy monutnins of Kulit 
from llin (o|> nf tho Roh(.4iig pass which divides Kulii and Lslinttl, 
nnd after trnrersiiig Kulii nnd tho iinlivo principality of Nandi, 
enters upon Kangrn jiropcr at Snnghol or tho ciistern frontier. 

From this point it pursues n sonlh-wcslorly conrsc, and jiiorcing 
the Jnwain Mtikhi riingo of hills, dcsciinds upon tho loiigi- 
liidiunl valleys of Ntiilnim. Ilcro tho Jnswnii chain obstructs 


ComfflaflleAdoflf. 

Ililrt. 

MrUllffl ro«i8f 
UfimrUtled rofldi 

i.tb 
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OhapteilV,D. its furtlicr pnssnfrO to tho sotiih, nnd tlio stroiim trends to llip 
nortli-wost in n dirootion pnrnllel to tlio strike of tlio liills. At 

Oonununlcations- sid'sido, and tlio river, sweeping round their base, flows in an iininter- 
Iiivcrs. nipfed lino towards tho plains. Tlio direct dislanco front Saiighol 
to Mfrtlial is about -70 miles, and tho meandering line of the 
river about IdO mile's. FrOih Sanghol to Rai . iu parpgtia Ndtpur 
tho river geiierallr iftniiitains ono cliannoh Below this point 
it divides into thrco'bmticlies, nnd shortly nfier passing llirtlial is 
again reunited into one strcain. Tho elevation of tho hod of tlio 
Bias at Snnghol is lj920' feet, nnd at Ulirthal about 1,000 feet, 
which gives an average fall of seven feet to every mile of river 
course. Although the ciirieiit is broken hy frequent rapids, them 
are ferries along the whole lino where boats ply with safety all the 
year round. Tho highest place on tlio river whore a boat is used 
is at Miitidi Nagg.ar, tho licnd>qnartdrs of the Mauili State, 2,557 
feet above tlio sea : (ho next point is Sanghnl, where Kangrn proper 
begins. From Sanghol to Mirtlinl tliero aro 7 ferries, oliiofly 
opposite largo toiriis or on high roads. Tlid points and the distances 
hotweeu them aro specified below following tlio downward 
course of the river. 


River 

% 

Ferries. 

PiilAiin 
in niiiea. 

ItsUABKB. 

’ 

SaiAnpur ... 
NA'Isun ... ... 

13 

mrj. 

Do. 


(*liniiib4 •«. ••• 

8 

Vti. 

Bias ... • 

Gopipur Debri u. 

C 

Ilrml IitWcp Cuili OetD- 

bpr lo 3Utb May. 


FIliA PAdi 

8 

Krrrj. 


llAi IllAli 

8 

, Do. 


RIiii|;srwAR SurarwAo 

C 

Do. 


At Snjnnpiir and somo of tlio minor ferries coiiimiiniuntion hy 
boat is siispciulcd during tbo bcigbt of tho rains owing to the diiii- 
gcroiiB velocity of tlio current nnd the, rocky c)i.arnctcr of the chan- 
nel. During July nnd Angiist the floods aro at their lieight ; ami 
the river is at tho lowest during tho winter mouths of Deuomber, 
January and jFohrimry. 

Tost omccs nnd Tiiero nro Ilcnd Post Offices at Dh'nrmsala nnd Pulnmpnr,nnil 
TcU'i'Tnphs. Sub-Post Offices at nil tho towns nnd principal villages, with Money 
Order Offices nnd Savings Banks attached to cauli. An Inipuriid 
Telegraph conuccls Dlmrnisala and Palampiir svith. Amritsar. . 

Ronds. The table on tho next page shows tlio principal roads of the distrirt 

together with tlio halting places on themj and tho coiiveiiioiiccs for 
travellers to bo found at each. Routes in Iviilii nro described in 
Part II ; while the prinoipal passes of tho district aro noticed below. 
Communications on the road from Pnthaiikot to Dhnrmsaln nro 
slightly intorrupted in tho rains by tho swelling of tho Chakki 
torrent, which is unbridged, nnd which crosses the road between 
Patli&nkot nnd Nurpnr, nhunt 6 miles below tho latter. There is 
an nnmctnllcd road between Pir Figiilin on the Ilosliidrpnr boundary 
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niid Sirkiind on tlio Iwrdpr-s of <lio Mandi lorrliory, ndtsfnncoof Chapter IV, D. 
41 niUcs. It <>:;tciidi) tliroiioli Mmidi and npro^.i tlio Diilctu Pass to p. "wichte 
Bajaiira in Ivuln, and coiiupcia ilio route of Uie trade in tlm north nndStoasuiesland 
with tlio main trndo route of the prorinco, wliicli it joins in the Comiattnications- ■' 
eontii at Fltn;;wara on the lino of tho Sindh, Punjab and Delhi no»1s. 
Dailivay. The road, which was romplcteil in* IS83, line an easy 
gradient, and i« perfi-etly suited for tho conreynneo oflrnflloon 
innlco and camels, and of passengers on ekka*. No rcst*h»uses'or 
tardis haro yet been constructed nimtg it. Tliere are also lines 
of untnctalluJ roads running between Oliamisaln and Ilaniirjmr 
57 ini)e.s: this road passes on rul Bilaspnr to Sitnla, and be- 
tween Dliarms&la and Nuht. ttO intles; tins latter goes tbroiigii 
Ibc Hlandi territory. Tlin ttdk bnngnlows aro eoinpleteiy fnrinsbcd 
and provided with serrants ; the district and poHco re.st-hoiiscs hare 
fiiniiturc only : — 

Roote I. — Fr.ojt DnAaus&t.A to GonoAsena. 


Jit/ y&rpur to JPathankol. 


Names of Stages. 

RcHAhk'a 

/thMpur. 

13 mile*. Cross 
several streams. 

Kclla. 

01 miles. Cross 
the Deltrrivtr, wliieh 
Is ti r i d g c < 1 , and 
several streams, 
IV'Crjiup, 

14 mtie'. Cross 
eight streams. 

A village. l’o«t Utlice and cnc.aiii|)ing-groi)nil ; 
stijiplies and svatcr ppncnrablc; coimtrj’ hillv, road 
riM Olmrldisnl jia«««blc for carls. Kitngra lies at a 
distance of 13 mifes from here. A small ftolico 
rest-hoti*!'. 

A village. Pest office, police station, diit himgn- 
low, /oral and cncainping-ground { eoiintry hilly j road 
p.ikMl»le for carts j a read leads from this to Tri’iokndlh 
ahoet 21 miles, onco an important town. A small 
p')ticeTcat.|io««e. 

A town ; tho licad-qunrtm of a tnhfl ; dak bunga- 
low, pn't office, police idation, tnrai and cneamping- 
gmnnd ; country liiHy ; road pat -able for carls ; sup- 
plies plentiful ; avater rearco ntul bad, Tho river Clink- 
1:1, wiiieli is fonlablo, except after lieavy rain, lies C 
mill I below it. 


ItocrclI. — Paon DiunasALA to llo.siiiAaiTO. 


Jly Gojdpur Driird and ShanciUn, 


J*.ain» s of Stages. 

IlCMAnKS. 

Kdnffra (UAairunt. 

11 miles. Cross 
tlie Clietro river by 
s bridge, 

Jidnltdl. 

13 niiles. Cross 
the ll&ngangS river 
by a bridge. 

Gopifittr GtkriL 

13 miles. Crons 
tho Uias river by 
a liridgc of b'lats in 
tlio ilry eeason, mid 
by n Irny in the 
rain*; Ctrl's a 

slreaiiiB, 

A largo town, eiiuated IW) feet above tlio JIdn- 
gmji ; the liead-qnarter» of n lah/(l. Dak bungalow, 
Mm», rncamping-gronnd, imsl office, and jiolice slalinii j 
f iipplien plentiful ; water abundant ; country billy ; 
road paMablo for carts. Tlic fort tics at a dialanco of 
a niito fmin tlic id:ilr, (lllmwan), 

A M:dr, «irnf, ciicainping-gmimd, and jiolieo sta- 
tion ; supplies procumblo; water goiHt, and abundant; 
rond unmctallcd but fair. A nmatl poliLC rcBt-liriiisc. 

A village; tho bead-quarters of o (aM/, witli n 
largo Idsdr, riJb bnitgaloiiV, aonri, etii aniping-grouiid, 
|K>fil office, and police station ; supplies procurable ; 
water nbiindaiit; rond umnctallcd but fair, Tho lli&s 
river lies just below it. 
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Rome III.— Fnosi DnAnnsALA to Simla. 

R.V Sullnnpur, in the Kdlit ifrritorp, and Eumnnaiti. 


Nnmcs of Stages. 


Dddh. 

8} miles. Gross 
the Bdofraiiga river 
by a bridge; niso S 
streams. 

Pdlampnr. 

0 miles. Cross 
the Bangonga river 
by a bridge ; also 3 
streams. 


Baijniih. 

9} miles. Gross 
the B/noH'dn river by 
n bridge ; also 3 
streoms. 

JOMu.o 
101 miles, 

JaRngriP 
11 miles. Gross 
the DI river by a 
bridge. 

BadiednaP 
12J miles. 

JTaraun, 

10 miles. 

SuUdnpur. 

8 miles. Cross 
the Bids river by a 
bridge; also one 
stream. 


Remakes. 


A small villnge on the right bank of a torrent ; 
ddk bungalow, tarot and an encamping-ground ; water 
plentiful ; country billy ; road pretty passable ; sup- 
plies and coolies procurable after duo notice. 

A beautiful valley, the nucleus of tlio ten-planters, 
situated at on elevation of 4,400 feet, bounded on tiio 
north by high mountains covered with snow, and stud- 
ded with ten gardens. TahtB, police station, post 
oflicc, ddh bungalow, tarai and encnraping-ground 
water abundant; supplies and coolies prnciirablo. 
Pass tlio Holta aud Nas&u tea gardens obont a mile 
from this,_ and thence through Piprota crossing the 
Binowan river by a wooden bridge to Baijnath. From 
FAiampnr a cart road leads to Jalandhar oiu Ksugra 
and Amritsnr. 

A valley on the right bank of this river ; partial- 
ly cnltivatcd, famous for its old temples; dih 
bungalow, tani, cncampiog-gronod, and post oIBcs ; 
water plentiful ; supplies and cooUcs procurahlo 
after dno notice. 

A ddk bnugnlow, sarai and cncnmping-gronnd ; 
road very good ; water plentiful ; supplies and cool- 
ies procurable after duo notice. 

A small villap; tariti and encamping-ground, 
on the crest of a hill on which the ddk bungalow is 
built; water scarce and distant ; supplies and coolies 
procurable, 

A villogo; (oral, ddk bunplow ond encamping- 
ground ; water plentiful ; supplirs and coolica procur- 
able. Cross Bnbupass from Jntiagri. 

Tillngo ; ddk bungalow, sarai and encamping- 
ground ;- water plentiful ; road good; supplies and 
coolies procuroblo. 

A town with tahsll, police station, ddk bungalow,- 
sarai and encamping-ground ; water plentiful ; spp- 
plicB and coolies prooumblc ; road very good, running 
along the valley of tlie JBi&s, 


Hr eantinuatiim, see KSlu reutrs, Part II, 
Route IV. — Fkom Dharmsala to Simla. 


Names of Stages, 

ItEHARKB, 

Kdtigra {Bhaman). 

11 miles. Cross 
the Chetrn river by 
a bridge, 

lidnildL 

12 miles. Oroee 
the Htingnng& river 
by n bridge. 

Fof remarks see Route II. 

Ditto ditto; 


in Uandi teintoiy, 
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Chapter IV, B. 

VriccB, Weiehts 
andI\iIcasuTCs,nncI 
Oommuuications. 
Itoadf, 


Thf following doMriptimi of (Im payscs over (he (hrcc great 
moniitain cliains of Dio Kaiigra <listrict is token from Mr. L3-nH’8 
Settlorncnt Report. Furtlier infonnation on tlio Kfilu routes will 
be foiiiul in Port II (Chap. IV, Section U). 

1,— Psytrs or Tin: Ormn IIiMAt.ATA,t»i Diiaoi.a Riiaii. 

1 , Tlflirffn K an jra proper anil Chanha, in order from Ihe I^orth-TTeil, 

Itf tween tloli nnd Ltinodli tlic outer Ilimninjn or Dlilioln DliAr iliriiles 
Ki'msm jirojvr from Cliniiiba, ami is ctw'cd by the following rccoj;tiirc(l 
]i!u.«r< : — 

Xime of Pan. Rr.MAnKs, 

Bow.^r ... Between Boh, in Kfingrn, and Basil, in Chnniba, 

low and easy. 

n/ilen ... Between l)4rcni and Peur, easy. 

G4jeo allot Bag 1:1 
joih, or Bhhn 

Sutdri ... Between Kaniri and Kolf 5 one place in the road 

pninewhnl difllcult and ilangernns. 

Indrar ... ... Between PhannsAln and ChinolA. Early in (ho 

year (he froaen snow near (he (op is rather ateep, 
. otherwise easy. 

Kdiiillf Ivi p'lli ... Between KaniArah and Chinotd. This pass is said 
to have Iwn one of the easiest, and much used 
in old times by foraging bands from either sido 
of the pns.s ; hence the llAjas of Chainbn, snmo 
generations ago, made it penal to 'Use it, and Iho 
Gaddis still nndcraiand that its nso is prohibited. 
Toral ... ... Between EanrAna and ChinotA. A high pass not 

prnclicahln (ill towards tlio autumn ; only used 
hy n few ahepherda. 

TAlnng ... From the head of (he Bauer river, Itelween 

NarwAtm or Jiyn and TraitA. . Very high, hut 
not difllcult. ' 


HocTH I\ . — rnoM T)iiAn't.sti.A to Simla. — (Confimud.) 
By Jlanlrpur and Kumarhatti. 


Xanies of Stacct. 


ItcHAncs. 


JactUa .Tfirl'Ii 
llj inilee. Cross 
thebias liy a ferry ; 
also 7 fttreams. 


iViWmm. - 
CJ milcK. 

Jlar^lrpar. 

ItJ milrs. Cross 
4 slri-ains. 

J/oAr.I-i'.A'lCA 
PJ miles. 

h'uiiiarSattl, 

12 miles. 


A small town, at wliicli is the shrine of a goddcsii 
(Oeri), after whom it is termed, one of flic mo«t 
fnninns temples of pilgrimage in Upper India, situated 
in an r1cvato<l nook of the (‘hang mountains, gariti, 
eneMnping-gronnd. police statjnn, and iwst olficc, road 
fair ; supplies and water ptemifni. 

A small town, on tlic left bank oC tlio Bias ; 
encampiog-groiind ; road tinmetallcd but fair, water 


abundant ; supplies iirocnrablc. 

A town, tlio lifad.qnsrtera_ of a tahilt ; saroi, 
encaraping-groiind and police station ; water plentiful ; 


supplies nroenrntde ; road gOi»t. Best hon«o also, 

A village in tho Bilispiir Slate ; only nn eiiranip- 
Ing ground j road pretty pas.sablo ; aiipplies rnllier 
scarce. 

Lies in tlio Simla district ; everything proenraldc. 
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I 


Singlidr 

Satndio 

Warii 


... From Knndi to Deirdl. Rather high and difficult. 
... From Bondld to Bdrd Rdnso. Rather high and 
difficult. 


... From sources of the Awd, in Bondld, to Bdrd 
Bdnso. Easy. 

Sdrch ... From Ldnodh to Bdrd Bdnso ; low and easy. ' 

Of the oleren posses, one, t.e., the Bowdr, can be crossed by unladen 
mules or hill cattle ; the others are only practicahlo for men or sheep and 
goats. All, except the Tordl pass, which is used only by shepherds, are 
crossed in tiie spring or autumn by the Gaddi families, who make a practice 
of spending the winter in the Edngrn valley. The highest, viz., the 
Tdlong ,.must hare an elevation not for short of 16,000 feet and tlie lowest 
of little less than 18,000 feet. 

2. — Beticeen Bara, and CKhotd Bangahal. 

From Xdnodli to the point on the border of ICdlu where it mokes a 
sudden bend southwards, the outer Himalaya divides Bard Bongdliol from 
Clihotd Bangdhal, and is crossed by the following passes : — 

Thomsdr ... Very high, but incline on bath sides gradual, cattle 

cross in the early summer when the snow is still 
deep. 

High but easy. 

Ditto. 

All these three passes must exceed 15,000 feet in height. They are 
used by the Kanets of Bangdhal and by the shepherds who graze their 
flocks in Bangdhal in the summer. Tlioy are closed for six or seven months 
in the year by the snow. 

3. — Belween, Ohhotd Bangdhal and Kdlu. 

Between Chhotd Bangdhal and Edlu the outer Himalaya is crossed 
by two passes 5 — 

Gord lotnd ... From Bizling in Kothl Sowdr, to Knkri, in Kothi 

Hornnir. Rorcly used except by shepherds, and 
voiy difficult until the snow is well melted, about 
15,000 feet elevation. 

Sdri ... From Mildn, in Kothi Sowdr, to Sumdlang, in 

Kothi Mdngarh. Open from early in May. An 
easy pass, about ld,000 feet elevation. 

In former d.ays, when Bangdhal formed part of the Kdlu principality, 
commimication between Kdlu and Kdngra was mostly carried on by the 
Sdri pass ; the constant feud between Mnndi and Kulu obstructed the lower 
roads. 

d.— Be/wcen Zlandi and Kdlu . ' • 


Gnnri, alias Makori 
Makori 


Between Mandi and Kdlu the outer Himalaya is a comparatively low 
range wooded up to its summit, and passable at all points except where 
it runs into bare rock and precipice. The only passes which deserve to bo 
mentioned are the Bdbd and the Bojaurd or Dulnhi passes, which have an 
elevation of about ton thousand and seven thousand feet respectively. The 
old high road from Kdngra to Kdlu crosses tho latter, and a new camel 
road from Mandi and Fhagwarn now crosses the Dulahi pass and is open 
all the year round. 

II.— Passes in the Jalauri Rahoe in Seoraj. 

The Jalauri pass . — Crossed by tho road from Simla to Sultdnpur : 
10,600 feet. 

37ie Bashh pass . — Crossed by tho road from Pldch to Hirmnnd about 
10,400 feet. 
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JII. — ^Pa 89 on the B&ha Bakoabai. Bisge. Ohaptei IV, D. 

The Bara Ban^hal ridge, which divides Klila from Barfi Bang&hal, PricosTweiehts 
can be crossed into in tho year, near the head of Fhijrdm river,' above ICotbi and AIe’asures,and 
Kahii in Kothi Hornng. It is n high pass over 17,000 feet in height, hut Oommunications- 
not especially difticuU in other respects. Until Mr. Lyall had occasion to Passes, 
use it, to avoid a great detour in marching from. Bnr&‘ BangAhal to Kiilu, 
it is said to have been unexplored, except by n certain Gaddi shepherd. 

Salt Min, or black ice, n name taken from a sheep-mn on tho Bangdlial 
side, is the name for tho pass which suggested itself to tho people who 
oceompanied Mr. LynlL 

IV.— Passes ik the uio-HuiAt.ATA. 

1. — Betieeen Chamla and Zdhaul. 

Tho mid-IIimalnya chain, which divides Ldhanl and Spiti from 
Chnmba, BanS Bnngdhal, Kitln, and Knndwar, is crossed by the follow- 
ing passes 

Kukti ... ... Between Jobrnng Eothi, in L&hnnl, and Knkti 

in Bhnnnnnr of Chnmba, about 1G,00D feet 
elevation ; rather steep near the summit, and 
the glaciers on both sides cut up with crevasses, 
but othenriso not difficult. 

2. — Mtlteeett Zdhaul and Sard Mangahal. 

As& or Asdkh, eal]c<1 in Between Kothi Ghdsd, in LdhanI and Bard 
tho maps tho Bara Bangdhnl. A difficult pass, seldom used ; 

Bangdhal pass. probably about 17,000 feet elevation. Very steep ; 

frozen snow on the Ldhanl side. 

Kflgdhor ... Between tho ravine of that nnmo which divides 

Kothis Gliondld and Ghnntdl in L&hnul and 
Bard Bangdhnl. Has hardly ever been used, but 
is said not to bo more difficult than Ho. 2. 

Bohtang ... Between Koksdr, in Ldhanl, and Pnlchdn, in 

Kothi Mondli, of Kdln. A made high road 
runs over this pass, and is practicable for laden 
mules and ponies ; only 18,000 feet olovation. 

Hamid ... Between Ilamtd, in Kothi Jagatsdkh, of Kiiln, 

and Chatrd, a camping-ground oiiposito Fdrand 
Koksdr on tho Chandra in Ldhaul. Easy, ex- 
cept ot the summit, whero incline steep, but even 
there a ydtinl can scramble over with some diffi- 
culty, probably under 1C, 000 feet clovation, 

3 . — In ihe JUanirang Mange, lelacen SptiiandKanatcar in BathJiir. 

Bdpi ... ... Between Bdpi, in ilaha Pnndrd Bis, of Knndwar 

and Fin Kothi, in Spiti. About 17,000 feet 
elevation. Very steep ; bad road on Basdhir 
side below tho highest halting place, Tho men 
of Fin barter salt, borax, &c., for iron with tho 
Basdhiris ot tho upper halting plnco, which is a 
small plain. 

Bhdbch ' ... Between the Bhdbch valley, in Knndwar, and 

Pin Kothi, in Spiti. An cosy pass, praoQcablo 
for unladen ghintt, and used by traders. 

About 17,000 met elevation. 
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... Between Lipi, in Knnawnr, and Pin Kotlii, in 
Spili. About 18,000 feet cicrotion. Said to 
be easy, but not used for moro than a Imndr^ 
years, ns use prohibited by the Bdjas to 
prevent forays (tee Gerard). 

... Between Mdnf, in Spiti, and Sangndm, in 
Knndwnr, according to Gerard; 18,612 feet 
elevation. Much snow ; road bad on Kanawar 
side in some places. 

4 — In ihe Kans&m Sangr, belieeen SpUi anil Ldhauh 
Tlic Ennzdm ' ... An easy pass, of some 15,000 feet. It leads into 
the valley of tho Chandra, and is closed for 
some months in the winter by snow. 

Of these ten passes the only important one, ns a highway or trade ro-ad, 
is the Bohtang. This is a remarkably low dip in a very high rsingo ; 
though tho pass is only 13,000 feet high, the sides rise to 15 and 10,000 
feet ; and within twelve miles to tho right and left are peaks over 20,000 
feet in height. The high road to Lch and Ydrkand from Edin and Edngra 
runs over this pass. 

Tho Hnmtd pass is important, ns tho shortest road from Edln to ' 
Spiti. A certain number of Eiiln aomind&rt also go by this route to Spiti 
in tho autumn, and thcro meet tho Tibetan traders, and barter. The Spiti 
people only come to Eiilu when they have Government business. 

Tho Eukti pass is used by tho greater number of tho Gaddi shepherds 
from Etogr.-! and Chnrabn who graze in Ldhanl. A few Gaddis who trade 
towards Lch and Ydrkand also uso this pass, 

Ldhaul is shut oil from tho rest of tho district by the fall of snow 
on tho passes, from some time .in November till tho ' end of April. The 
Rohtang has sometimes been crossed in December, but it is dangerous, 
except in settled line weather, to cross it at the end of October. In October 
1863 a gang of Edlu men were c.ioght in tho pass by tho icy wind, known 
ns tho Bidnd, which often precedes or accompanies a snowstorm, and 
seventy-two died of the cold. During tho two winters 1882-83 and 1883-84 
tho pass was only absolutely closed in February and March. 

Other accidents have happened before and since to small parties. It 
will be seen that there is no known path orc;^ tho mid-Himalaya between 
tho Hamtd and Kdpl passes, which must bo about 75 miles apart measuring 
along the ridge ; ns far ns appears, the only point in this long stretch 
which lias ever been crossed, lies between tho head of the Chota Shigri 
ravine on the Chandra, in Ldhanl, and tho ridgo winch divides tho Maldna 
volley from Manikaran,in Edlu. 

In 1883 Mr. Louis Dane scut two men to cxploro this route. They 
came out at Tos in Eothl Eaninwar and reported tho route easy with tho 
exception of one glacier. 

Some years ago certain shepherds from Scordj in Eiiln were in the 
habit of crossing the range hero on their way to graze in Ldhanl, Novemher 
till late' in May. It is, however, possible to get into or ont of Spiti in tho 
winter after the snow lias bridg^ tho river by a route alons the bed of tho 
Spiti river. By this road the lower part of Eandwar and the plains of 
Tibet can bo reached by travellers in the depth of the winter ; but they say that 
the road has bccomo dangerous, if not impnacticable, owing to breaking 
away of part of a glacier. There is no trodition even of any one having crossed 
direct from Edlu to Spiti : and from the great elevation, great breadth 
and rugged character of the range between these countries, it is certain that 


Lipi ... 


Mdnirnng 
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anr route wliirli contil lx* di.seovcrMl would Ixs too diflicnU to Iw practically Ohaptcr IV D. 

of use. To gel to Spiti from Kuln you citW RO round tlirougit Dasdliir — - * 

territory and over the BliaMt, or cross by tlio Ilnmtd or Holilttnz passes Prices, 'Wclchts 

into the valley of the Chandra in Ldhaul, nnd tliencc over the Knnrllm pass 

into Spiti. The latter route, which is the ordinary one, inrolres four days ,, 

marching through uninhahif^ wastes. Both routes aro onltnarily closnl ^ ‘**’*^‘ 

by heavy enow from some time in October or lieginning of Novcmlier till 

late in May. It is, however, possible to get into or out of Spili in tho 

vrinier after the snow has hridge<l the river by a ronlo along the tied of tho 

Spiti river. By this road tho lower part of Knn&war nnd the plains of 

Tibet can be rcacherl by travellers tn the depth of the winter. 

IV— Passes is twe WtsTEns niWALAVA. 

From Lahaul ani Spiti into LoJitkh and Ohinete Tihtt, 

Tlie western Himalaya, which divides L&hanl and Spiti from Lndnkh 
and Chinem Tiliet, is cro*'etl by the following parses. 

Shinfcil pass ... From Bilngyo, In Ldhaul to in i^nnslcdr of 

Lad.nkh, jirohably over 17,000 feet elevation. 

Barsi Lacha ... From Darchn, in LdhanI, to the Bilp^hd country 

in Lnddkh : elevation to 10,. *>00 feet according 
to Cunningham ; and some S50 feet less acconl- 
ing to survey. 

Tilfeimg LA or pass ... From fCiotii, in Spiti, to Bdpshii country in 
Ladstkh, prohahly al>oiit 18,000 feel elevation. 

Pirang Li or pS'S ... From Kibhar, in Spiti, to Biipslii, in Ladiikh, 
elevalion 18,000 feet according to Ciiimingbam. 

Tlierc would npjtear to l>" another pas.s more to the c-ast than the Pirang 
W, which was u«ea by smngglcr.s in former days, bat is now completely 
disused and tofgntten. Tiie verv steep nnd rugged chnmcter of the passes 
noticeable in Ibc outer Ilimalarns di<npi>ears in tbo trnns^Hiinnlayau 
country, where the mountains are iml exposed to heavy falls of rain. 

All tlie'c four ps«*es over the westeni lliinnlnya con lie crossed hy 
laden j/aht and ponies, and there would lie no difliculty, ns far as levels aro 
concerned, in making nne.xc:ellenl cart-road over the IJnri Liclia. In May, 
when the direct mute over the Bari I.arlia is cMsed, travellers to Leh often 
go over the Sliiiiknl ; the cre*l of the latter, though higher, is very nincli 
narrower, and n push across tho high ground can bo made {n a single 
march. 
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Chapter V, A. 
General 

Administration. 

KxccuIi'tc mill 
Juilicinl, 


Criminnl, police 
and (piolg. 


The Edn^rn district is under the control of tfie Commissioner 

of Jainndlinr, vrlio is assist* 
cd in tlio disposal of jndi- 
cinl work ky an Additional 
Commissioner stationed nt 
Jalandhar. The ordinary 
head-quarters staff of the 
district consists of a Peputy 
Commissioner, a Judicial 
Assistant and two Extra- 
Assistant Commissioners. 

An Assistant Commissionor is postod at Eulu in cliar^e of that 
stthdivision.^ Each taluU is in cliarj^e of a tahsllddr assisted by a 
vdib, cxcoptins Eiilu and Hamfrpnr, whore tbero aro no nd^-taml- 
ddrt, and FIdcIi and Palampnr, whore separate ndih are stationed. 
The rillafse rovonno staff is shown in the margin. 

Tlioro aro two mmtiffs in this district — the munaiff nt Edngra 
has jurisdiction in that (a/jrfi, and the niiinsiy at Niirpur has juris- 
diction in that tahsil and partly in those of Dehra and Eangra., 
The statistics of civil and rovenno litigation for the last five years 
are given in Table No. XXEIX. 

The executive staff of the district is assisted hy tho Il&jas of 

Gnler, Iiainbagraon, 
Nadnnn, Siba nnd _Kot> 
lohr, who have magisteri- 
al powers within tlio limits 
of their respective jdgtrs. 
The police force is con- 
trolled hy a District Su- 
p e T in to u d on t. The 
slrengtii of tlio force ns 
given in Table No. I of 
tlio Police Report for 1882 is shown in the margin. In addition to 
this force, 984 village watchmen are eutertniued, and paid by oou- 
triliiitioiis made by the villagers in cash mid grain. , Tlio ihdnda or . 
principal police jiirisdiotioiis, and the c/uznitfg nr- police outposts, are 
distributed ns follows: Tahad Kfdu.—Thduda—KiAn niid PISch. 
Ttthail Kdngra—Thdnd* — Kangra, Painmpur, Dlinrnisala and SIiAli- 
piir. CAcuHs— Blinwdrna and Ranitil. Tahdl Hamfrpnr. — Thd- 
Hninirpur, Sujaiipur aud Barsar. Tahail DfJtrd.—Thdvda— 
Dohiv, Jnwala Afiiklii nnd Naripiir. Taiiai'f Mtrpur. — Thdnds — 
Nurpnr, Kotla and Snrarw&n. Tlirro is a cattle-pound .at oaoli 


CUn o( FoUm 

Total 

atren|*th, 

l>»TBnionoir. 

Standlaf* 

Qitarda 

ProtaelloD 

anA 

detect loD. 

Ointrfdt (Imveritl) 

sto 

08 

SOI 

Mutitdpal 

11 


n 

Ferrj « ... 

10 


10 

ToUl 

4.1 

89 

313 


Xtliifli. 

Qlndncfla 

and 

OMlimt 

Paticdrfa 

and 

AMUtaatl. 

Kim 

3 


10 

KAttprn 

3 

8 

09 

riatnfrpor 

1 

8 

SO 

Dehra ««• 

1 

4 

80 

Murpar sis 

1 

8 

80 

Tout ... 

7 

30 

>83 
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ihsua Btid chnuK, cxMpliit" tlint at KinitM. Tito (tiitrict lif» wiililn 
l!tp Polirfl Circlo. tintler tlio routrul of tiu* Poptity lH*pcctor- 
G^tioral of I’olic" at liohort*. 

Tlio il5»trici caol at lita l-niiartor* contain* nopoinmmlnlion for 
ISO pri*on<'r». TabU’ Jfo. Xi« cico* Mat!»Uc* of criniinal trial*, 
Talt'o Xo. XW of I'olico inqtiiHw, and Tabic Xo. Xljfl of conticli 
ill pao! for llm Isjt firp year*. 

Tlio llutsMi* an’ tin* oitlr rriminnt trii>o (tliniigli not fo pro- 
claimed iinJcr tb" Art) at larpn in tlti« <li*l>irt. Tli^rc were PO men 
on ll’C n'-i‘l>'r in Ibsi. A carefni inquiry into ilirtr antPCtMlmt* 
an-l j>r«‘«<’nt intxio of lift* made «« rlnnvcd that tint lla»i«41|* of 
Kaosra Itsv'o n tradition that *i'vrrat priieralion* apo tlirir nnrcMort 
cfltnc to till* district from Benpat ; titetr occiinatmn vra* Itcppinj* and 
iTtabr-citarminp, and tinro can l*o no dnnbt ibal tfioy ate iribnltv 
connrrto.l uilli li:o BaitpAii*, Sajibra*. Ac-, of tlio plain*, \ril)i 
n) nm ibfjf bare conilarit cnmnniiiiralion. Tli'-y pain a licinp In* 
l,v^pinp, liv csliiiiilinp and In* potty piifcriiip from |imi>p«, 

riliapo ian***, amt more c'j'crially from iicid*, Tlioy nri* *aid to 1*0 
tcry ri{'<rt ami darifip bittplaf!’, Tiioy liao in rrc*I lint* by tbo way 
*Mo, tir in liny tonrenirnt *}>oj ibal lair* Ibrir fancy. Tlmy never 
remain lonp in otic place, ami can pacb up and ma'rcli ofl' on tbo 
tioticc, rant in': |li<ir but* and pr*i|'crty on ilonlcy*. Tlmy 
MO cAttruHly fiitby in tin ir Imbit’’, ami limit and cat tin* nio*l rr- 
pibiio of wild nniniai*. Tboy j>r«*tilnio tlnir wamrn. Ulmy 

appar to l.ave i.t* fiM-l nliplcn nr u-lipiomi cctcinpnic*. Tlicy 
tM'.icvoin ierlA tn alitino in aillapo l)liannl.al near 

UVrSfibi i tlicy mabc idlprimapc#. Tlicy arn iili*ii in tint liaiiit 
of pr.<*/itia!inp tb** local dchJp*, They arc raid In apeak n 
lit,'! of tbicif*' Irthpiiapo iiiidor*loc‘l only by tbcm«clvc«, but 
tbo liiiprJnti nJftil of I'olicc rauld n't! oatrart any aorcimma 
of it front ti.rtii. 'I boy barn diviiird tlicni«ol»ca into ainall r-aiiip» 
livalcJ in vnrixtM p'lrr* of tbo dialriol, and, e<i»*taii|ly ivandorinp 
Aimuip tbs *ottlf-J ptipniation of tbo ilirtrict, an* a r imrec of prcal 
iniif.vanro, Mid inflict a Cfiinidcrnbii* b*** in llic* npprrpalo by n 
topiifar M*tcm of p*’lty limfi* ; but a* llm nn*«l ccarcltini; inijniry 
im* failed m provi! timt ibcy an* nddirtwl to ibe ayalrmaiic rommi** 
amn of now-bailable ollencc*, It baa nnt l*ccn found |>o»*ildc In briiip 
ib-m niidcrtbfi oi*! ration* of llm Ciirninal Tribe* Act. Tlmy nro, 
l.uviover, earrfnUy wntelnil liv tli** police, wim, na*i*leil by tlm villapi* 
bi'Tirr.Mt, be*}* ft »liipi mirvciflaneo titrr Ibeir inovt'iin-ni*. 

Tbs pio»» ratenmj rollecliini* of tbo ili»trirt for tin* In»l 14 ye-nr.* 
*n far ft» llicv arn tnndo by llm I’inancial C«iiinii«*n*nfr, nn* kbonn in 
TabteKo.X'XVlltjwliileTnWe* No*. XXIX, XXXV, XXX IV 
and XXXni pivo fnitber dclali* for Traml llovcntie, Nacien, l.iVt iiMi 
Tax and Sirimp*, rr*peclire]y. Table No. XXXIUA almiva |b» ninnber 
Mid ailnnlion of ropi*lrali<)n ofllec*. Tim cmilrnl di^lillorie* fur tlm 
imintifnetarc of country liquor aro aitnnied at Kuln, I’nlnniptir, 
Ifaitifrjmr, llcbra, Kftnpra and Niirpur. Tim riillimiiun nf poppy 
Siiarriitl on in tbo Kuln Mib*divi*ioii tinder api-cinl l•prnlit, and 
anliject to tbo payment of nn acroapn dm**. Tnblit No, XXXVI 
pive* llm incomo and expciiditnro from di»lrii;l fnml*, wliiidi aro 
cbiilrollcd by n Cumniittcc conhi«lin{; of 45 tnetniicia (iclrctod Ity llm 
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Deputy Commissioner from araonw tlio lenilinsi men of <lio various 
tahtilSf and of tlio Civil Surgeon, tlie Superintendent of Police, and 
(lie Civil Engineer for tho time being, the taluUd&r, and tlie District 
Inspector of Scliools as et-officio members, and tbo Deputy Commis- 
sioner as President. Table No. XLV gives statistics for mtmicipal 
taxation, while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Oliapter 
VI. The income from provincial properties for the last five years is 
shown below:— 


Soarec of incomo. 

1878-70. 

1870-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

F 0 *nes vitli boftt lmdf»e8 ••• 

Do. vithflut do; ... 

bunirnlotrsi ••• 

12ncAmptnf;-i*roundB ••• ,«• 

Cotttc-poundi M4 

properticfl 

Ml. 

B.eos 
7,snB 
1,4S1 
22 
2, .IBS 
SCO 

Ma. • 

4,000 

7,070 

1,EC0 

10 

2,308 

270 

Ito. 

6.880 
7000 
1,314 
fil 
2 , ins 
280 

Ml. 

8.004 

8,080 

1,747 

41 

2.201 

241 

Hi. 

7.022 

7.934 

e,0B6 

07 

8,344 

2B7 

Total ... 

17,201 

10,018 

18,078 

81,007 

20,200 


The ferries, bungalows an J enoamping-gronnds have already been 
noticed at pages 196-199, and the cattle-pounds at p.age204. The prin- 
cipal naz&l properties consist of the Naggar castle in Kuin and two 
gardens of ' KAngra and Nagrota. The castle was tlie palace of tlio 
old Riijas ofKulu, and has now been altered to suit the requirements 
of the Assistant Commissioner in charge of tho sub-division, who 
resides and holds his court there. • The two gardens also belonged to 
old kardArs of Sikh times, and are now let out to fruit and market- 
gardeners. There are also the old fort at Niirpnr, which contains a 
temple and a number of tanks and wolls, and ryhero tho district 
school and post office are located j and at Kotla, which, though in a 
ruinous condition, encloses a large well wooded area. The remain- 
ing properties consist of old buildings, sites, ruins, plots, &c. 
Figures for other Government estates are given in Table No. XVII, 
and they and their proceeds are noticed in tho succeeding section of 
this Chapter, in which the land revenue administration of the district 
ie treated of. 

Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and tho 

totals of Laud reve- 


Source of terenuo. 

1880-81. 

1881-83. 

Surplus ^Arrnut iaUhanah ••• 

Fiiborici ... 

Iron or o^her mines..* ••• 

Itorcnuo fines nod forfeitures > ••• „• 

Fee ^ 

OtLer items of miscollaneous land revenue 

Ito. 

203 

821 

127 

807 

0 

0 

Its, 

181 

70 

060 

16 

11 


nue collections since 
1868-69. Tho re- 
m.aitiing items for 
1880-81 and 1881- 
82 are shown in tho 
margin. 

Table No. XXXI 
gives details of ba- 
lances, remissions, 
and agricultural advances for the last fourteen years ; Table No. XXX 
shows the amount of assigned Innd rovemm ; while Table No. XXV 
gives the areas upon which the present land rerentio of tho district is 
assessed. Tho current Settlement was sniiutiouud for a term of 30 
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years, wliioli expired in 1879. The ineidenea of tho fixed demand per Chap ter V , A- 
acre as it stood in 1878-79 was Re. 1-5-3 on cultivated. Be. 1-4-3 General 
on onlturable, and Be. 0-8-1 on total area. Tlio statistics given in Administration, 
the following tables throw some light upon the working of tho Settle- 
ment ; — ^Tnble No. XXXI. — Balances, remissions, nod taidoi ad- 
vances. Table No. XXXI I — Sales and mortgages of land. Tables 
Nos. XXXIII and XXXIIIA. — Registration. 

Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government and aided. Education, 
district, middle and primary schools of tho district. The ^ district 
school is at Nurpnr; there are middle schools for boys at Palainpim, 

Kangra, Kulii and Biijdupur, while primarv sciiouls are situated in 
the several talialls ns follows ; — Kutu, two, Kdngrn, ten ; Haipfrpnr, 
ten ; Debra, six j Nurpnr, seven j also female schools for girls at 
Snjanpnr, Nadaiin, Haripur and Nurpur. With the exception of the 
district school at Nurpur and the mission school at Rdtigni, all these 
schools aro under tlie immediate supervision of n District Inspector 
of Schools. There is also an aided primary school at Kyclang in 
Lahaul, and a small mission school at Nerinand in outer Seoraj. 

'The district lies within the Laiiore Circle, which forms the charge of 
the Inspector of Schools at Lahore. Table No. XIII gives slatistics 
of educiitiou collected at the Census of 1881 ; and the general state 
of cdncatiou Inis already been described at pages 69, 70. There are 
no private or indigenous schools worthy of notice. 

Tho old town school at Nurpur in tho Kilngrn district was Nirpur aistriot 
raised to the status of a district school in 1864, and is situated in a school. 

E ortion of the old fort said to havebeen built by the Empress Ndrja- 
an. Ndrpnr at that time w.>is a flonrisliing town of 12,000 souls, 
prosperous and we.althy owing to tho Kashmir shawl trade. Its 
progress was therefore marked up to some time alter tho Franco- 
German War. The prosperity of the town, nnd with it that of tho 
scliool, began to decline between 1870 and 1873, during which time 
Nurpur was visited by epidemics of cholera .and fever. Hundreds 
,ofEns|jmiri8 left tho town to seek employment olsewhero. Niirpnr 
contains now about 5,000 iiibabitants, most of whom are in poor 
circumstances, scarcely able to send their ohildren to school ns soon 
ns they roach an age wlien they earn a living. The school sulfors 
in consequence, but is maintained in a fairly satisfactory condition 
by tho liberality of the municipality which contributes a small month- 
ly sum for Echolnrships, nnd by an efiicient st.aiF of toncliers, who 
maintain good discipline among tho pupils and the few boarders 
residing near tho scliool, and insure a fair intollectnnl progress. The 
school is managed bj' a bond master, assisted by four toncliers on tho 
sanctioned nnd eight others on tlie grant-in-aid establishment. The 
school contains a middle department, toachingnip to the middle scliool 
Anglo-vernnciilnr standard, an iipjior and a lower priinnry depnrt- 
nioiit, an Urdu branch in tho Duiiga ltdzir, nnd a Hindi branch in 
Niazpur. Tlie expenditure, as well ns tlie total of pupils tinder 
.instruction and tho utiinbcr of hoys wlio.pnssod tho midiilo scliool 
ex.nniiiation between tho years 1878 and 1883, will bo seeii from thu 
table on tlio next page. 
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Year. 

NoMnitB nv Pvriu, 

ISzpendi* 

ture. 

NnmWor 

pDpn« vitii 

p»f»‘d (he 
MiildlA 
Seliool Cx- 
smmAtion 

Miaato 

Depart- 

'inent. 

Tlpp-t 

Pnmarjr. 

l>>wcr 

Primarj. 

Tnlal. 


■ 




Re.' 


1878-70 

72 

... 

103 

SOE 

2.819 

4 

1670*80 «•( at* 

1C 

Hi 

ion 

173 

2.nia 

4 

1680*61 c** ••• 

S6 

41 

ISB 

101 

3.003 

4 

1631*61 ••• 

Si 

40 

118 

183 

3 4C9 

4 

1885-83 

So 

SO 

IBS 

SIO 

2, Dili 

0 


Table No. XXXVIII gives seimrnte figures for tli6 l.tst live 
jenrs for encli of tbo dLspensnrios of the (1i.strict, which are under the 
gencnti control of the Civil Surgeon, nnd in the iminodi.ite charge of 
the Assistant Surgeon nt Kalu, and ofN.ativo Doctors at therenuiin- 
ing stations. There is also a small leper a.syhim nt Bh!krins&l.s, 
founded by and mnintniued out of charitable coutribniious, ‘ for the 
benefit of a limited number of lepors from tbe district, which is 
separately described holow. Tim medioal charge of the let Gorklid 
Light Infantry stationed nt Dhnrinsdla is held by a European 
Surgeon, who is assisted by two Native Doctors at Dlmrmsdla, and 
one in charge of the detachment which garrisons the fort at Kingro^ 
wliere there is also a Enropenu Surgeon lot the benefit of tbe Officer 
Cominnndiiig the fort 

This leper asylum was cstnblishod in 1857 in Colonel Labe’s 
time. It is supported by a grant from provincial and district funds 
and by private contributions. It is situated on tbe south of Dhnrin- 
sdla, about two miles below tbo statiou, and is apart from ether 
liabitations. The building is of pakia masonry. There are two 
barracks divided into 23 rooms. Each leper occupies a room. 

This accommodation is sufficient The fullowtug figures show 
the working of the iiistitiitiuii : — 


Yc»r«. 

X!xpcndl> 

turo* 

Is.nooB rATivnTs. 

Out'door 

pAtlente 

Melo. 

Female 

Total, 


Rt. 






807 

130 

73 

SOS 

16 

1670 

Ota 

140 

00 

S16 

7 


016 

143 

70 

S18 

4 


7Bl 

132 

81 

310 

4 

1863 ••* 

764 

110 

00 

200 

0 


There aro now 18 lepers in the asylum, _ Food, &o„ is sanctioned 
for this number nt Bs. 2 each from a provincial grant. Any eAjkeii- 
ditnre beyond this amount is met from contributions. The lepers who 
are kept ns candidates for admission ns vacancies bccur, are shown 
in the above figures as “ out-door patients." 
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Tliprn h a vrrj wpll ImiU cliurcli (<*on«pfra(«noPf, Jolin) at 
l)iiarn>‘ib fnpnWn pf ppnJins »piih' 10*^ ppr*oirt; a Clispl.nin i» |««IpJ 
h''ro. 1 liPTf i» nl« n jinnil clinrch nl I*alamj»iir, tlio iiiicIpik of tho 
tM planter*’ conimtinitv, ontl aiiotli^r in llio fnrt at Kansrn, nt lioth 
of wliicli pfrio'3ic.iWcrrip"‘« orp liplil W tlio Ciiapfnin. Jit n(itlitioii 
to tlipro U a Kinnll cliiircli altarlio*! tntlipCIinrcli Mimimiary f>ocip- 
tvp«lat>Ii«liincnt at I\ni)nraiwliii'lii«nm!prtlipp!iar'p! of a Mi**innary, 
ant) \vlitp)i, tritli tlio iir.inr)i iii«tituUan nt iJlinmiHiiln, Iik n roit* 
prppalion «>r »ntiip7ri IfnlitP Cliri<tiain. 

Tlip pn)')ic of tlio ilUtrict aro ninli'r t)ie rlmr^o of flic 

K^wiitiiO Knaiiipor, d.ilaii'lli'r I’rovincinI DiiUion, who li.'i< a1«o 
clinfpo of til- tnii liiio-i of oort roa'l from lluohhlriiiir to Dliarinsitla 
niif) from Niirpnr to ibijnatli. Tli" military linihlitca nrn in 
cliarao of ill" llTPcnlivo rosinror, Military Wort*. Mcran ^f^pr 
l)iti»io*>. T!ip furiinT i* anhoftliimlo to tlio Snprriiii'-tnlinj; Kii«iiirpr, 
Soil Circio at AmU-ya, am) iho lattrr to tim S?tiji<'ritil<Miiliti;; Kn»iiippr, 
Militarj* WofLi, al Lahnn'. Too lr1p;;raph lino from Anuil*ar to 
])iiarm>a!a, nri<lfiTt to I’jlainpur an<! tlio olIlrrH thon*, nre In charge* of 
111" T«'lp;:rapli !'iij»'rint<'nt!rnt nl Amrit«ar, ani) tlio Po<l Onicra nnilrr 
iho Sn|“ rint''ii !<‘iil of lV‘t OHieot, JalamUtar l)iri»um. Tho foroiH 
nro imtlrr the control of th.« Deputy C-in»"rvalor of the n!.U DirMon, 
who"* h"a.3wpiarl«r5i nio nt Dliarnit.Mi. 'Die KtSIn forc^to linvp hern 
Tffenily c*tn*tilni(\l a »"parat** iliriMon mitlcr the rhar"o of an 
A«»{»ta"iit C<in»tni‘Moni*r, wii<»«« hevl-<jnart*‘n» nre at Naffcar. Tim 
Ciwtom* (Sail) nt Maii'li i» tiniJer the control of tho Uoinmiv 
imiipp of Korlliern ln<!ia Sail lleTi'nno at Agra. 

Thr j niiripal military rtatif ti in llm ilUtrirt ia the catilonmonl 
of Dharrn‘Ma, filnato.l »on«’ three milr« from tho civil linoa or tho 
rpjt'r elation, bikI forming thor niihom extremity of tho lower tLalion. 
The 1*1 Gorhlilt Ijighl Infantry i* alatinne-lhoro. I*ivc mile* higlii'r 
np, ttml on a lercl with llm iiji|>er alatian, thero i* a convale*crnt 
dejm! for linrojman ttoop". The fort of KSngrn, at a «Ii*tnnce of 

1 1 iiiilec lowartU the ronth, in now 
garri*<me,l hy a detachment of tho 
i»t Gorklii'. Tlie eanionmentn ami 
military prc.ln of the dielrict helong 
to the Lnliora Divioion, and tlm 
troop* nro under tim command of 
the («« Herat ODirer Ciimwnndiiig nl 
Inhori*. The total strength of tlie 1*1 
(torfchil l.tght Infanlrv, n* it aiood 
ill July 188.1, i« alinnn In Hie margin. 
Tho figure* nro lalteii from llm 
Qtinrler-Mn>l<'r 0<-iiernlV di*(til>uti< n Iht for that mnntli, and inrliidu 
Ihiiwt who arc rich or ah'ciit. 


SECTION B,--LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

Jlimh, and fiU'h Jtn'rnur A<hmnt’>irntwu, 

An immetnn den) of iiifnriimliofi regnrilliig tlm old leventie 
adiiiinintratlon mhieh had eo great an infliiMire upon tlm gronth of 
riglita in land and on the fotins t>liiclt tlicy n>snmcd, Im* already 
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Chapter V, B. been piven in Chapter III (Section D). It will bo sufficient 
— T , here to slcotoh the syetom of roronno ndinhiistrntion and assessment 

which prerailed first tinder tho Rajas and afterwards under the 
The Artminisirniion Sikhs. It is curious how littlo the intrusion of tlio latter nffected 
of the Dtljas. anythin^ below tho upper grades of tho administration. Tlio rillnve 
system, tho tenures, and even tlio assessments remained practically 
unaltered, only the administration was confused. 

Tho ehaiidhris are a class of agricultural officers raised by the 
llugbals. These fuucUonaries aro found only in those districts 
which were reserved ns impori.al demesnes. The extent of tlioir 
jurisdiction soldom comprised more than eight or ten vill.iges, and in 
everv tal^ka tliero wore several ehaudhrh. The duties were cliiefly 
fiscal. Tlioy wore expected toonconr.'ige cultivation, replace .abscond- 
ing cultivators, and provide generally for the security of the 
Govornmenfe revenue. Tlioy were also entrusted witli police powers, 
and were responsibio for the arrest of criminals and tbo preven- 
tion of crime. Tlicir omoliinioiits wore usunily 2 per cent, on 
tho gross produce, and Eometiincs the Government conferred a 
small jdglr. Besides this, most or nil of them lield small ina'ms or 
rent-free grants wliicli were summarily resumed in the early 
years of English administration. In 1857 tlicir grants wore restor- 
ed ; and Mr. Lynll appointed such of tlio elmudhrls ns were men of 
note and influence to fill offices in bis system of kotiadU and ns kdilt. 

At tho Rogninr Settlement these ehaudhrfs Iind lost their prestige 
and inflnenco almost entirely. 

“ But," irritcs Mr. Bnmes “ tho ehaudhrU of iaiika Indnaro, parjana 
Kiirpur, another imperial anpanago, arc a remarkable exception. 
But in this case the strength of family connections has given an 
pdrentitious pcnnanonco to tho title. Indnurn is inhabited by a 
clan of Bdjpdts who scccdcd originally from tho Kntoch stock. 
Tlio family is divided into several branches, each with a scpacate 
chief or eJiouihri, and among them tho chmtdhri of InilauTa Eliis 
is the acknowledged superior, or tho head of the entire cion, Them arc 
thirty-two villages in tho Idluhn, and these are divided among tho several 
branches. Each ehaudhri collects tho two per cent, on the gross produce, 
and is charged with tho fiscal superintendence of his own cirrie. Ifcrc the 
duties and cmolnmonts hare remained ns originally fi.vcd, and besides their 
official perquisites, the chaudhris have acquired a proprict'iry title in most 
of the villages. They have great influence, and. arc attached to the interests 
of order and good government. And during tbo rebellion, the head of tlio 
clan made himself conspicuous by his loyalty." 

On tin’s, however, Mr. Lyall remarks : — 

“Tlicrc is mneh less order or system in the actual position of tho 
ehaudhrh of laKika Indnura than might bo supposed from reading !hfr. 
Bnmes’ description. What tlicir position was before the taUika was mndo 
over to the Rdjns of Iftirpur by the emperors cannot now be nseerthined. 
Tho Rdjna reserved the grain rents of this iaKika and that of Khairnn for 
the nso of their own kiteben, and tlie ehaudhrit or headmen of the Indnuria 
Riijpfit family collected for tiiem, and got a percentage of tho gross produce 
ns a eJiaudhn's fee. But tho Sikh occupation, wliich lasted n long time in 
Rlirpnr, confused any system that existed. Tlic Sikhs put cn.sli assessments 
on tlie villages, and the leases were taken up by tho old ehaudhrit, or by 
otbor Indnurina when a ehaudhri broke down. Whoever took up tho lenses 
collected by sharo of tho grain from tho cultivators took tiio chaudhrps fee 
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and called Limsclf (he ehaudhri. Mr. Barnes made these men proprietors, 
in trhole or in part, of the Tillages which they had held in lease, ns some of 
them had held their farms for a length of time, enjoying the whole profit 
and loss.” 

The office of kotwdl is of very ancient origin, and partly from 
its antiquity and partly from its better adaptation to local wants, tlie 
duties aud privileges continue unimpaired to this day. The kotxodl 
is the agricultural chief of a circle of villages, grouped together 
from jihysical analogy, and formerly styled kottodlia, but now called 
talukas. The duties of a hotwdl were not only fiscal and criminal, 
but also military. In case of emergency, he w.as required to repair 
at the head of all the fighting men of his tal&hi to the scene of danger. 
The people, if they wanted a pleader before the Government, deputed 
the hotwdL He was the spokesman on their behalf, and the umpire 
and arbitrator in all their quarrels. His influence was unbounded, 
and in a political crisis the people would watch his proceedings and 
submit their judgment to his. Whatever course he took, they would 
be sure to follow. During the insurrections, the kottodls of Upper 
Man and Dli&r Bol joined the insurgent Bam Singh, and the defec- 
tions to his standard came principally from those two taMkas, 
Where the kottedl stood fast, the people also remained true to their 
allegiance. These functionaries were remunerated in land, free of 
rent, and Mr. Barnes maintained their offices and their emoluments 
entire. The restoration of the kottedle and Mite by Mr. Lyall has 
been noticed in Chapter III, page 130. 

We now descend to the last and most useful class of ofiScers, the 
village functionaries. Other posts have been abolished or Lave 
fallen into desuetude, but the village official has endured through 
every form of government, Hindu or Muhammadan, Sikh or British. 
In the hilly tracts, where the village circuits are larger, the duties of 
the headman are onerous and responsible. In former times he had to 
keep the accounts, collect the revenue, and to look after the agricultural 
interests of his charge. He comes gener.nlly of an influential family, in 
whose hands from ages past the management of the tappa or circuit has 
resided. He can read and write the character of the hills, and is a man 
of intelligence and respectability above the ordinary standard. In 
the open country, where the village areas are small and contracted, 
the middleman is very little raised above the rest of the community. 
He is essentially one of themselves, — a simple peasant, and probably 
quite illiterate ; his duties are comparatively light, and his authority 
was often superseded by citaudhris and other officers set above him. 
These functioniiries were reninnerated in different ways in different 
parts of tlie country: In Hurpnr they possessed small patches of 
rent-free lands called sdsan; in pargana Hangra they received 
presents of grain at each harvest from the Government Golleotor; 
in Nadaun and Haripur they exacted fees and perquisites from the 
cultivator on stated occasions, and were entitled to collect from 4< to 6 
per cent, over tire Government revenue. These were lawful gains, 
but under so lax a system the amount was greatly increased by illicit 
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pppulntion. Mr. tiTnll Ouie drFCiibcB iLo old fanclionarifs 

of tlic district: — 

“ The system wliicli seems io hare been originally ndojiletl by the KAins 
xras the dirision oC the country into large Tillages or circuits, each ot nrliidi 
had a numerous tit C of oflicinls appointed by the Baia and paid direct from 
his granary or treasury. There vros a rerenue agent or manager, called by 
various names, sneh ns kdridr, hdtim, omin or pdJtara ; an accountant called 
idii or litnidm, a Uoiidla or keeper of the granary, constables, mc^songers, 
forest irntchcrs, &c. This kind of system still prcrails in Chamba ami some 
other neighbouring Hill States. In Mdlial Mori tbcrc trere tnelm of fappat 
Trho seem to linrc been military commandants of the local militia. In Kotlebr 
and Jnsndn, besides the otRccrs of the tappa, each Immlcl bad Us ovrn head 
man, rrlio tras called tbo muqaddam. But there tra.s no nniform system, at 
any rnto not rrithin times recent enough to be remembered, and no general 
name by which all headmen of villages were lrao^\•n.• Mr. Barnes intro- 
dneed uniformity, and appointed fumSarrfurc and yiofirdrfa. These lamiardirt 
still regard themselves, and are regarded in their villages, rather ns ofilcers 
• of Government than ns representatives of tbc other proprietors. Tliepat- 
udr/i npyrointed, nnlikc those of the plains, wero generally landholders and 
leading men of the country put in their charge. QdntSnqot were only ap- 
pointed by the emperors in those taHlag tvhicb they seized at one time or 
another ns imperial demesnes ; though some of the Bnjas seem to have em- 
ployed similar agencies in other parts of the country, under the name of xa- 
zirs or kdUt of iaUkat, 

Formerly the Rdjns collected tholimd rent or revenue in various 
wnys. In tlio nnirrignted tracts the commonest way was to appraise 
for each harvest tlio nctunl produce, and then citlier to coiled tbo 
lldjn’s share in hind, or, more rommouly, to convert it into cash at 
rales somonlmt above price current. TJie Rfija’s share was a half on 
good land, two-iirths, a third, or oven a fourth, on inferior lands. Tins 
slinro was called tai and the other, or cnltivntors’ share, was in some 
places in a rhyming way called kara/,- Tlie sot was also com- 
monly called the /idl-tmt /(fssa or ruler’s slinrc, and tliongh Government 
now takes no share of the grain, tlio nnme is still used in dealings 
between present proprietors and their tenants. For instance, where 
a proprietor and tenant ciillivnto a field in common, in dividin" 
tlie produce a linlf or third will bo put aside ns the sai or the Mkimi 
hitta, and the rest, t.c., the karat divided on the number of plonglis fur- 
nished by the two ])nrlics. The rents on crops oilier than grain, such 
as sugarcane, tobacco, snfllowcr, &c., were nsimlly (not always) collect- 
ed as in otlicr parts of India, not liy share of produce, but in cash at 
rates per area of crop fixed for cneli tract. The patches of land irri- 
gated from small streams which are found here .and there in tlie driest 
parts of the hills, paid sometimes by sliaro of produce, sometimes in 
cash, at sums fixed for each field or at fixed rates jier area. 

This was the normal way of collecting the land rent in iiuirrignted 
tracts ; but in many places, when the average value of the collections 

• One man was often headman of two or three nclghbonring circuits, so also It 
XToa not unuBunl for n man to have no land or plncc o£ rcsidcncQ in the circuit of 
'vv^cli he WAS headman. 
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hail been ascertained, and iittio room raranined for fnere.a^e, n cash 
Jama or rental a‘ns .nsscssed, which continued witlinnt chan/ro for a 
length of time, (ill in fact (Iiero were strong grounds for increnstng 
or tiiniiiiishing it. TIicm) assessments wore not made nnuzatnir ns in 
the plains, that is, the janm or rental was not lixed for tlio whole 
viauza in one sum, hut for each family holding, or, in other words, 
for cacli hamlet or homestead (guion, Itirh, or (S/fsa), The/i.xed rent* 
nl covered the fields in cnltivatiunonl^*; if n now field w.as added to 
ttic holding from tiio wa<(e, it was assessed, and tho rental to (hat 
extent increased. In talSin R&nigarh thcro prev.atlcd at ono time a 
peculiar kind of fixed ns<ics«menl. TIhj fioids were divided info tlireo 
classes, and assessed in fixetl quantities of grain according to class ; 
this grain w.as not acliialt^’ collected, but was converted every year 
into e.ash at rates a little above price current. 

In some trarLs a more artificial system prevailed than (hat of sim- 
ply assessing, at varying sums, tlio hotdiiig, great or small, ofcacli 
famiir. In place lliercoftlie fields were grouped into arliitmry divisions 
or nllolmcnts, prositmed to bo of abont equal rental ono willi niintiinr. 
TIic names and natures of tlicso allotmciiLs varicsl in diflerout parts of 
the country j in Nuqinr thov were called vntui, in Uajgiri, khun, 
in Jaswnn and Ciianaiir Kofidsan, bher. This was, no doiilit, in 
tho main only an official modo of reckoning, devised to rcgnlato 
tho demands for rent and service ; hut the system lias also imd a 
considembto oficcl in sliapiug tiio family holdings, wliich wero to 
some extent forced to fit into tlio alintmeiits, and not allowed to 
grow or expand naturally. Tho bhfr in tnUtka Jnswdn ami Cliananr 
Kohusaii wero of on nvorago size of nhoul sixty ghtivulox. Half a 
h!itr was called an adher, ,i quarter n pfim, Tlicso tahUon 
wero at one time an imperial demesne, and this measure, the liher, 
is said to have been invented by Todar Mid, the great fiiianco 
minister of Akbar, probaldy to facilitate assessments only. IJacli 
bher was assessed in cash at Us. 2d, and over and above 
this fixed cash rent a share of tho grain was taken, but at 
lighter rales than nsiml. Oiio family held a wliolo bfitr or 
more, another only a linlf or a oiiartcr. Tlio vaml which was in 
nse in most talSkas of parr/ana Kiirpur, was a looser incasiiro tlian 
thcd/ire. The routs of tho land were taken part in grain by 
sharo of nclmd produce and part in cash at fixed rales per rand 
%-nrying from three to fivo rupees. 

These casli dues, wliicli avoro called tangat or banr/at, 
always went into tiio Uaja’s treasury ; bin the grain routs wero iilmost 
aUvnys assigned in rozgdh, lliot is, in lien of military servloo, oillicr to 
tlio ncluni Iniidliiilders, who ttieii furnished one man among tliom for 
service, or to on outsider ; in tho latter case the batignt was paid 
to the Utija, Iiair by the outsider (tlio r<c/;ii7itnf/a) and half liy tlio 
cultivators. In lieu of the grain rents of one vaiid the ll/tju got 
one soldier ; or, nceordiiig to nnoilier acrounl, in sonm laliUan, linir a 
tend went to an intiintry soldier, and onc-nnd.n-Iintr to a mounted 
man. Tlio gr.iin rents of a great mnny rand in Nurpur wero 
assigned to lli aliman families in dharmarth, i.e,, for tlie enuso of 
religion. Tim kbiht of tabikn Uajgirf wiis tho same tiling us lliu 
vend in Ni'irpiir ; but the reryd/iird/a or iissigiiee in Ikijgiii got 
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tLe whole rents of the kMm, not merely the grain rents, as in the case 
of the vand. In other nnirrigated tracts, when the fields were not 
assorted into vand or hlum, a part of the rents or grain rents 
wore assigned ill lieu of military service. For instance, in Mangarh 
and other parts of Goler each family of Bajptit, Hath], or Tliakar 
landholders held abont eight ghmdos of land rent free, in lien of 
which they had to fnrnish one man in times of peace and two in 
times of war to attend the Bf^a. 

In Kotins Kodli and Sowdr, of ialdka Bangahal, the Enin 
system (which will be described hereafter) of jcolabandi, or division 
of the fields into holdings Imown ns jeolas, prevailed. But the 
namo of vand was generally used instead of jeola and the 
vand does not exactly resemble the Kfilu jeola in its constitution.* 
The ffvdon or villages which make up the kotJiis aVe scattered 
here and there at long distances on the prccipitoos sides of the 
mountains. The houses of the village all stand together, and wherever 
thc}' are at not too great a distance, the ground is not too stco]), and 
other circumstances arc favourable, a part of the slope of the . hill is 
brought into cultivation. Theso patches of cultivation, which are 
made up of numerous little roughly terraced compartments, are call- 
ed slv. Each housohoid in the village has its vand and each 
vand is supposed to have an equal share in each siV; and, to 
ensure equality, the slinro is not taken in the shape of one field in 
each sfr, but in several small plots situated in every corner of it; 
when a eir, ns was often the case, was injured by a landslip, a rush of 
water or small nvnlanoho of snow, it was the custom to re-divide 
by phogUt, i.c., lot (cast with marked go.ats’ droppings). 

These vands were not, as might bo presumed, ancestral 
shares like those on which village estates in the plains are commonly 
liold. Tlio people of a village are not of one stock, and have come to 
the village at difibront times. Uudor tho Bajas these vands were 
held almost rent free, in lieu of furnishing one man per vand for 
military service, and are therefore often spoken of by the people as 
their harto. The only item paid was a small tribute of grain, 
which went to provision the local forts. Thoro were sovernl reasons 
for this light assessment. In tho first place Bangahal was not a 
hereditary possession of the Kiilu Hajns ; if the people had becomo 
disaffected, the province might ensilv have been seized by either tho 
Mandi or thc Eatoch Bajas ; secondly, tho lands wore poor, and the 
villages were always li.ablo to bo harried by raids from Mandi, between 
which State and Efilu there was almost perpetual war; thirdly, 
besides military service, tho people were constantly impressed to carry 
loads, as tho only way to get from Eulii to £&ugr.a, without passing 
through Mandi, was by the Sarrfpass iuto Eodb Sowar. Tiiis rouiiu- 
abont and difficult route was, iu fact, a highway in those days. Tlie 
cantfs were not divided among sons; thc cider sous went out iuto tho 
world, lived for a time by serving tlie Baja, and, iu tho end, wore 
generally provided for. by him by grants of other vands, wliicli bad 

•W 0 have probably in thc rand ot Bnngdhnl the primitive type of tho SAlv jeola; 
tho tennro was at one time alike in both countries, and popular in origin; but in this 
poor and remote tract it escaped tho modifications at the hands of the iiiijas which 
It underwent in KtUu. 
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eschented to the Crown in default of male heirs nnd other w.ayB, or by 
being allowed a share in some new SetUemeut in the' waste. The 
youngest son stayed at home to succeed his father. In the time of the 
Cbamba Rajiis the Gaddis, who held land high up on the sides of the 
snowy range, where the crops were of little value, paid iu a fashion 
more like a tax per head than a true land rent. Something of every- 
thing was taken, some small sums of cash, and soino measures of 
grain, a rope, a blanket, some honey, wild herbs, &c. 

In the irrigated tracts peculiar measures or forms of holding 
prevailed. For instance, in the eastern half of the K&ngra valley, 
that is, in taluka Falnm and parts of Eajgiri, the fields were grouped 
into hal or ploughs. A collection of fields, for the most part in a 
ring fence, was rated as one hal, or sometimes ns two hal, or half a 
hal. The whole plot, or a proportionate share of it, formed the 
holding of one family or individual. Often oue family or lionsehold 
owned many hala or sliares of hala in difierent places, and in two or 
more, mausat. Again, in the western half of the valley, that is, in 
laliiia Santa nnd Bihlu, the fields were divided into plots, rated ns 
one or more ghumdo, A hal ouglit to be that amount of land 
which can be farmed with one plough, and a ghumdo is a regular 
measure like an acre ; but in point of fact, in this valley there was 
little nr no correspondence, either in size or value, between one 
hal and another, or one ghumdo and the next. In the irrigated 
parts of taldka Bang4lml the plots here called Ur were rated at 
so mnuy dharivn. A dhar&n is a measure of seed converted into a 
land-measure according to the amount of seed required to sow 
a plot. 

Each of these plots of irrigated land, whether rated in hal, 
ghumdo, or dharun, had its own separate name and separate rental 
or assessment, — was,'in fact, in some degree a little mahdl of itself. 
The assessment was in fixed measures of grain* plus some small 
items of cash, nnd was known as the purdna mul, or old valuation. 
It has existed time out of mind without cbange, though temporary 
remissions -were often given in bad seasons, or to induce men to 
settle down on deserted holdings. In the Haldiin, or irrigated 
valley of Goler, the rice lands are divided into plots of from five 
to ten ghumdoa called kola. Each kola was a mahdl of itself, with 
a separate name, and held on sliares by men of difierent families 
who were unconnected with regard to their holdings of iilnr or 
unirrigated land. The B&jns assigned some share in tliese kolas to 
all holders of unirrigated land who askod for it, without much or 
any regard to mauza boundaries. There were two classes of kolas, 
viz,, 1st, mkdi that is, those to which there were hereditary claim- 
ants, or, in the language of the country, a wdris or ddweddr ; 2nd, 
wdfir, i,e,, to which there were no such claimants. 

* They were not neesarcs ol weight bat mcnsarcs of capacity, and ran ns follows : 
ie1iahao=1 path; 2path=\ ihimbi; 8 thimii^l, dharia ; G dharinp^ 1 lapa. 
In some places fifty thimli'-went totbef^a. In lico measure 1 ct/tAae is equal 
to 2 laelta tert, and mpaddy measure to iaaha ter. In fiangohal the nsscssment 
boro n proportion to the quantity of seed supposed to be required ; for example, say 
that n Ml*, or plot of an area of two dharia paid a rent of eight or ten dhardn of 
rice ; then Us assessment was said to bo ahavjandi or panohgandi, that is four or 
five times the som of the seed corn. 
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These lust: tvere, down to Settlement, considered free Grown pro- 
perty, iind were leased from year to year. The m&di kolas generally 
had a fixed cash assessment, the toajir kolas paid lialf produce into 
the Baja's granaries. None of these kolas, n few of the largest 
excepted, have been partitioned os yet. All the shareholders provide 
ploughs according to their shares or their ability. All the labour 
is done in common ; nnd when the harvest is got id, after putting aside 
from the gross outturn enough to meet the Government revenue and 
other expenses, the balance is divided upon the ploughs. ‘ Often 
four shareholders combine to furnish one plough. Each kola has an 
officer called the ndmeddr, who manages the oultivation, collects the 
men nnd ploughs ; and another called the handur, whoso duty it 
is to let on the water : this last office is held in turn, but the first is 
goucrnlly hereditary. .Tlie ndmeddr gets as a perquisite the head and 
log of the goat sacrificed at harvest nnd first ploughing. 

In taldJeas Indaum and Eh.airan, of pargana Nurpur, the onl7 
other tract in which there is much irrigation, no field nsscssmcnl' 
existed, nnd the revenue was collected by share of the nctna^ 
produce of each harvest Everywhere, in irrigated nnd nnirrigated 
tracts the regular land rents were increased bv the addition of numerous 
extra cesses, some of which wont to officials, Uut most into the 
Baja's treasury. They differed in number nnd amount in each 
iaUka, but were generally in the form of precontages in cash or 
grain. Some of the commonest were the jtnsdl, or army tax ; the 
paundh or war tax ; aurki, or a tax to cover the cost of writing 
attrii, t.e., receipts for the revenue; woighman’s cess, or money- 
tester's cess; watchman’s ccss; gdnkngt/s or mohdstb’s cess, — a 
cess to cover the cost of convoying the Government grain collections 
to the State granary' ; kddhit or botlh (meaning extra) nnd Idg are 
names by which some of these extra cesses were known in many 
p.arts of the country. Some of them survive in doaliugs between 
md/tddrs and proprietors, or proprietors nnd tenants. 

In addition to the above-described rogul.ar rents nnd extra 
cesses on land, n uumber of iniscellnneoiis items were collected in 
the villages, all of which went by the general name of baixwazirl, 
or Forest Department dues. There seems to have been a separate 
stafiT for the collection of these dues under the B&jas. The Sikhs 
generally farmed the bameaziri of a whole pargana or of several 
iaU’kas to ono man, who sometimes, but not always, was also the 
kdrddr who had the collection of the regular land-rovcnuo. Many 
items of the bamoasiri had no direct oonnectiou with the land,* 
and consisted of taxes paid by shop-keepers or artizaus ; but these 
classes lived on the Baja's land, got timber and fire-wood from 
his forests, nnd grazed their cows nnd goats on his waste. In theory 
his right to demand taxes from them was based more upon his posi- 
tion as landlord than ns head of the State. The number and amounts 
of the items of the banwazirt differed greatly in different talnkas. 
As an example, wo may toko a list of them for one, vf;., Changer 
Baliyar : — 
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Attielo or profecsion assessed* 


Gaddi slieplierd's floeV 


Gdjar herdsman’s buffaloes 
Iiandboldor’s buffali^cow 


Juldha or tream 
Kdi or barber •*. 

Dbobi or wtsberman ... 

Kumhdr or potter ... 

IfoUdr or blaekamUh ... 

Tarkb&o or carpenter •*. 

Darzi or tailor ... .«• 

Cbamdr or tanner ... ... 

Earaunk or Tillage watebman ... 
Barbai of sawjsr ... 

Labriana, or tax on garden laud 
Tell or oil-man ••* 


Water-mills on a rirer «,« 

Ditto on a bill torrent 

Ditto on an irrigation canal 


Amount of charge. 


Bs. S per 100 head of ahrep 
or ^ata ... 


Bo. 1 0 0 large buffalo • 
•I 0 8 0 small ditto . 
..040 


,• 0 13 0 per loom 
I, 0 IS 0 per hottso 
M 0 12 0 ditto 

,, 0 12 0 ditto 

,, 0 12 0 ditto 

„ 0 13 0 ditto 

I, 0 IS 0 ditto 

„ 2 C 0 or one hide 

.. 1 0 0 

II 0 2 0 per boiiss« 
I, 1 0 0 ditto 

II 0 4 0 per press. 


3 maunde of flour 
H ditto 

0 ditto 


Bsuabss. 


A woollen ehnga and! 
a be-goat was also] 
taken from each ebep- 
^ Lord. 

fOxen and cows paid 
no graaiog taz,Bppa- 
rentlj on religious 

5 ronnd8 {gdiktpwrC) 
n most faltibas 
these dues wero paid 
^ in ghi» 

In some foltlitas these 
dues were oolleeled 
smt in cashi but in 
kind| that isi each 
nan paid some arii- 
clo of his own manu- 
facture. 


fTbeso are the rates for 
waler-mills ownrdl 
and Wfwkrd by Jlif. 
wars or Eabdrs/ who 
were pntfessinnal 
millers t thoto owned 
bj landholders who 
used to grind com 
for their own con- 
sumption were also 
taxed, but at lighter 
rates* 
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The above list is taken irom a report made out by an old olficini 
of the talAka, bnt it is probably not exhaustive, for in reports for 
Other taluhaa many otlier items are entered snch ns — 



K.. A. F. 

TiiSil cr pony ... 

0 S 0 per bend. 

Shop-keeper... ... ... 

l4l4H or dyer «.« 

1 0 0 to O-S-O per .hop, 

0 S 0 per bouio. 

8un&r or gnldimitb ..* ••• 

0 a 0 ditto ' 

Barbai or drummer ••• 

10 0 ditto 

Dumoa or basket-xuakor *.. 

0 3 0 ditto 


Monopolies for till] sale of intoxicntiu;v drug's, for distilliner 
spirits or keepiiicr a gaiiibliiigr-iiouse, were {rrnnted for taMkaa or 
aiiiolo villages, and the con tract money formed items of the banaatM 
revenue ; so also the right to collect and sell the fruit of certain 
forest trees tvns leased from year to year. Even fruit trees in culti- 
v.ated lands were not exempt ; for example, the fruit of certain valuable 
Jiarh trees so situated was nhvays sold to tlio highest bidder, and 
mango trees were taxed in some talChu, the tax going by the name 
of amhdlcari. The R&jns claimed even a share of the Uouoy from the 
owners of bee-hives, tlie best part of the timber of a tree a’hicli might 
bo felled or blown down in a man’s field, a large fish wliicli miglib be 
caught in his wdir or fish-trap, or the best hawk which iniglit'bo 
catiglit in the nets spread in the forests. On the day of the Sairi 
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Chapter V, B. festival (1st Besdl<Ii)i wliicli answers to our New Year's Day, tlie 
— - whole cominiiiiit}' of enoli Tillnfro offered presents or 7iacart to 

^^evl^e!^* the Eajn, tlio landholders scndiiiir baskets of fruit or vegetables, the 
shop-keepers articles of their stores, and the artiznns articles of tlieir 
niannfactnro. 'fhe hakim, or headman of tho villnne, wont with a 
followiiisT, and presented these gifts with an offering in cash of his 
own. He also made presents to the tcasir and q&mmgo, and received- 
presents himself from his constituents. 

Eikh administratian. Under Ranjft Singh's role, first Desa Singh Majfthin, and after 
him his son Lchna Singh, held charge in tho capacity of ndzim or 
governor of tho hill territory between the rivers Ttavf and Satlaj. 
Neither of these, however, resided permanently in tlie distriet, but 
cariiod on the administration through agents [kdrdttrs) appointed in 
the pargana towns. Once a year the ndzim, or a snperior agent 
appointed by him for the purpose, made a tour of the district, taking 
the accounts and hearing and redressing complaints. The ndzim 
was not only entrusted with the entire receipts frein tliis territory, 
but ho was likewise responsible for all disbursements ; tho fiscal, 
military and miscellaneous charges were all paid by his 
authority out of the gross incomo. There was no stated 
time for rendering these acconnts to the State, — sometimes two and 
three years would bo .allowed to elaiise before ho was called upon to 
giro an osplaualion of his stewardship. But ho was obliged to bo 
always prepared to give up his papers and to pay tho balance when- 
over the Gorerninont might demand an adjuslmcnt. Sarddr Lelma 
Siiigh enjoys a good reputation in tho hills ; he was a mild and 
lenient governor ; his periodical visits woro not made tho pretence for 
oppressing and plundering the people ; ho inaintaincd a friendly and 
generous intercourse with tho deposed hill chiefs, aud contributed by 
his conciliatory manners to allcvialo their falleu position. At the 
same time he is held in favoar.ablc recollection by tho peasantry. His 
assessments were moderate for a native system, and nlthoiigh he did 
not possess that force of character to keep his agents under proper 
control, yet ho never himself oppressed, nor willingly conutenauced 
oppression in others. 

Over every pargana, or ancient division of tho country was 
appointed a Mrdir who derived his appointment from the ndzinu 
These ofEcers were not remunerated by any fixed scale of salary. 
Sometimes they undertook the farm of their several jurisdiotions, 
guaranteeing to pay a certain annual revenue to tho ndzim, and 
taking their chance of remnneration in the profits and opportunitios 
for extortion which their position conferred upon them. lu such a 
case, the kdrddr hold himself responsible for all the collections and 
disbursements. He was bound to realize all the revenue, to discharge 
the cost of all establishments, and to pay the surplus balance at 
the end of the year into tho Governor’s treasury. It is obvious that 
such a practice was highly detrimental to the interests of the people. 
They wore literally made over for a given period to his mercy, and 
the rapacity of tho kdrddr was limited only by his discretion. This 
system, however, was not generally followed. It prevailed chiefly in 
jpargana Harfpur, where the vigorous, not to say contumacious, 
character of the iieople served as a restraint upon the license of the 
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Mrddr. In most cases, the Mrrfrfr received ji personnl salary of 700 Chapter V,B. 
rupees or 1,000 rupees a year from the State. He was allowed also Land 

a small estiiblishment, who wero paid in the same way from the Bevenue. 
public funds. To each idrddr there was usually nttacbed a giti, ndministration. 
writer or assistant and twenty or thirty sepoys. Of couree 
the mere pay was not the only inducement to accept office. Under 
every native government there are certain recognized perquisites, 
derived entirely from the resources of the people, which are at least 
equivalent to the fixed emoluments ; and under so lax a system the 
official was moderate, indeed, who did not overstep these reasonable 
limits. The idrddr w.is not genernll,y a long incumbent. Instances 
have occurred, such, for example, as Boghd Shah at Kangra, where 
the idrddr has held his position for fifteen or twenty years ; but he was 
a personal favourite with Lehna Singh, and owed bis (wotractcd tenure 
to his Chiers support. Takit^ the elnss generally, a idrddr seldom stay* 
ed more than three years. obtained his office probably by the pay- 
ment of a large propitiatorj' bribe, and the same agency by which be liad 
succeeded in ousting bis predecessor was opened to others to be directed 
against himself. Occasionally the people rvonld repair in formidable 
bodies to Lahore and obtain the removal of an obnoxious idrddr ; so 
that, partly' from the venality’ of the Government, and partly from the 
efiect of their own vices, they seldom hold their office long. Tlio idrddr 
was a judicial as well as a fiscal officer. He was responsible for the 
pence and security of his jurisdiction ns well as for tho realization of 
the revenue. But of conrso Jus fiscal duties were the most important. 

Corrupt judgments or an inefficient poHco were evils wliich might ho 
overlooked, even supposing they excited attention; but a idrddr in 
balance was an ofiender almost beyond tlio hope of pardon. His chief 
business, therefore, was to collect roveiine, and his daily routine of 
duty’ was to provide for the proper cultivation of tlio land, to encour* 
ago tlio flagging liiisbnndman, and to replace, if possible, the deserter. 

His energies wero entirely’ directed towards extending the agricultural 
resources of the district, and the problem of his life was to mnintaiii 
cultivation at the liigliest possible level, and at the same time to keep 
the cultivator at tlio lowest point of depression. 

Under native government in tho rich and highly irrigated valleys Sikh revenuo 
of this district tho Government dues have from time immemorial been system, 
levied in kiud. The produco is certain and regular, indopoiidcnt of 
tho caprice of the seasons. In the Kdiigra valley the proportion of 
grain received by tho State had been found through a series of years 
to vary’ so little that a fixed measure of produce both for the autumn 
and sjiring harvests was imposed upon every field, and gradually be- 
came a permanent assessment. Tin's practice lind been in vogue for 
ages before the Sikh conquest. It was probably devised by one of 
tho earlier Hindd princes. Its antiquity is so remote that the people 
are ignorant o£ tlio author. Por every field in the valley there is a 
fixed proportion of produco payable to Gorernmeut ; and so carofiilly 
and equitably was this valuation made, and so ancient aro the land- 
marks tjiat constitute each field, that this elaborate assessment .has 
lasted without a single instance of failure unto tho present day, being 
still, cron under tlio cash assessmeuts of Uio British Settlement, the 
standard of distribution of the revenue burden among individual cuUi- 
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Tntors. The Siklia found tins system in force on tbeir conquest of 
tlie country, and they did not subvert it. In every villuge of the 
valley there was a kotlil or pranar}', whore the produce was carried 
and stored ; and as the chief staple of the valley is a tine description 
of rice wliicli, Fesh&war excepted, is grown in no other locality of 
the PuDjdb, tile Government had no difficnlty in disposing of the 
grain. Regularly every year the merchants would come up from’ 
the plains below and carry olT the rice. So profitable was the trade, 
that the Mrddrs thenisoives not uiifrcquently speculated on their 
own account, and exported the rice of the rallej', bringing back, on 
thoir fotnrn, the rock salt of the Find Dudan mines. 

The system above described was confined entiicly to theKdngra 
valley. The valley of Harfpnr, which also possesses the means of 
abundant irrigation, was nsnally leased ont to farmers, who took 
their routs by division of the crops, paying a fi.\ed annual sum in 
money to the Government Mrddr. In other ialtlkaSf snch ns 
Indaura and Khairnn, the resident chaudfuds lind sutficieiit infiuenco 
to secure the lease in their own names. They also levied their dues in 
kind, paying a money assessment to tho State. In the upland parts 
of tho district, destitute of artificial aid and dependent for their crops 
upon the periodical rains, the assessment was always iu money. The 
idrddr was too well aware of the vicissitudes of the seasons to place 
Ills faith on tho actual results of cultivation. Everpr village, tlicre- 
fore, was assessed at a fi.\cd money demand, which was called the 
atf{u, and under ordinary circumstances was maiutained unoltcred 
for many years, until, indeed, tho reclamation of now land, or the 
deterioration of the village resources, had made tho burden unequal. 
It was obtained by estimating the value at prevailing rates of the gross 
yield of a village in a • favourable year, and assumiug half tho 
■amount ns Iho Government demand. 

In excess of the revenue, the Icdrddr loviod an anna iu the 
rupee, or six and a quarter per cent, as kharoch, or, conliiigeucies. 
This was not repaid to the village officials but appropriated partly 
to his own expenses and partly carried to Government credit. Tlio 
representative of the village had to seek his remuneration from 
other sources. Ho either engaged for the farm of his village, and 
obtained iu this wise a precarious profit, or else ho was aiitliorir.rd 
to levj' a certain percentage on tlie Government revenue. Tlio 
collections under tho Sikh system were always in advance of the 
harvest. The spring domnnd commenced in Ifmtrdtrd, which 
usually falls about the ond of March. Tho autumn revenue was 
realized in September, and frequently remitted to the ndshn by 
the Dasera festival, or end of October. Tho money was advauced, 
on the security of tho coming crop, by capitalists who could 
dictate their own terms ; and thus tho people were deprived of tlio 
legitimate fruits of thoir industry. Remissions were occasionally 
given under the authority of Lobiia Singh. During tho later days 
of the Sikh sovereignty these remissions frequently recurred, and 
were an absolute surrender of the revenue, and not merely suspen- 
eions to ho subsecineiitly realized. 

Such was the outline of the Sikh system of rovenuo as 
followed iu the hills. As a general rule, tho dcinaud was calcu- 
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la ted at the rate of half the gross prodnce, and this proportion 
was frequently exceeded by the imposition of other cesses. The 
burdens of the people were as heavy as they could _ bear. The 
utmost limits of toleration had been attained. A native Collector 
however, is too discreet to rnin his tenants. He knows that 
indiscriminate severity is sure to entail eventual loss. At _the 
same time he will proceed to any length short of actual destruction. 
He will tnkeal] he can witliont endangering the seoiirity of the future. 
His policy is to leave nothing but a bare subsistence to the culti- 
vator of the soil, and with this principle as his rule of practice 
all his assessments are moulded. By gradual experience the 
capabilities of every village were ascertained, and the demand 
became stationary at the bigliest sum that could be paid without 
positive deterioration. The Sikli assessment was generally equal. 
The exceptions were those in which personal interest had counter- 
balanced the cupidity of the hardar, and in the hills, which were 
iuliahited by a foreign race possessing no sympat])y with the Sikhs, 
such instances of exemption were rare. The burden, as a rule, 
was borne by all alike, heavy indeed according to just and liberal 
principles, but still impartially distributed. 

British Settlement. 

On the cession of these hills in March 1846 A.D., a Summary 
Settlement for three years was effected by Mr. John Lawrence, 
the Commissioner of tiie^ Jalandhar Oo&b. Sardar Lehna Sin^gb, 
the ndzim of the territory, alarmed at the commotions which 
were agitating his conntry, had retreated before the campaign to 
Benares. His brother, Banjodh Singh, the Commander at Aliwai, 
governed in his place, and delivered bis fiscal papers, shewing the 
detail of villages and the animal assessment ii.xed upon each, to the 
Commissionor. On this rent-roll, revised and checked by local 
information, tlie Summary Settlement was completed. Four 
parffonas, Kangra, Haripnr, Hdilann and Khln, were settled by 
the Commissioner in penjon. The fifth, Nfirpur, was made over 
to Lieutenant Lake, Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
district. The whole of the details occupied less than a month, and 
during tliis period some liimdred miles of country were traversed. 
The district was distributed info compact fiscal jnrisdiotions, 
qualified officers appointed to the charge, the revised rent-roll 
prepared, and all arrangements completed before the commence- 
ment of the official year, the 1st May 1846-47. 

As a general rule, the Summary Settlement was assessed at 
a reduction of ten per cent, on tlie Sikh revenue. Ail anomalous 
cesses and official perqnisitos were swept away, and the demand 
consolidated into a definite sum, for which engogements were taken 
from ‘the village representatives for a period of three years. The 
people were summarily relieved of a. number of misoellnneons 
imposts which under the former system enhanced their burdens 
and subjected them to constant molestation. On the other linnd, we 
introduced onr own system, and charged, the cost to the village com*- 
mnnitics. ,We appointed village office-bearers for management and 
account, and fixed the emoluments of the lamharddr at five per cent. 
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Chapter V, B- nnd tlio wanes of the patwdri at two niitl half per cent, on the 
tanda^T d J w® esLiblished also altoad Fund, and levied one 

Eevenw. P®*" nJditional for this purpose ; so that, althoujlh we cleared 
away the irrennlar and undefined cesses of our predecessors, we 
substituted instead a series of charges wdiich amounted nearly to 
nine per cent, in excess of the Government dues. 

Eangra, j,i pargana Rangm the rents had always been tahen in kind. 

Every field was assessed, and had been for centuries, at a fixed va- 
Ine in corn. The people had never paid in money, and their feel- 
ings from long prescription and iisago were ciitirelj’’ in favour of grain 
payments. They had never been acenstomed to dispose of their pro- 
duce or to convert it into money, and yet our system csclieived collec- 
tions ill kind and required that the revenue should be liquidated in cash. 
In Ihispar^ana, therefore, fhe Summary Settlement was not only a 
revision of the assessment, but an entire reversal of ancient and time- 
honoured customs. The grain paj’menfs were commuted at easy 
rates into money, and the people, after a little persuasion, wero 
brought to accede to the innovation. Mr. Barnes writes “ this mea- 
sure, effected by the Commissioner, was attended with the most 
complete success. The Soltlomeut itself was the fairest and best in 
the district, and the people are so well satisfied with the change 
that they would gladly pay a higher revenue than revert to their old 
tisago. Money assessment has loft them masters within their own 
village areas. They may cultivate whatever crops they please. 
It has taught them habits of self-management and economy, and has 
converted them from ignorant serfs of the soil into an intelligent and 
thrifty peasantry. They appreciate tiie discretion with wliicli they 
aro now entrusted, and are stiinulatod by the prospects which industry 
holds out to them”. 

NCrpur. Tile pargana of Nurpur was settled by Lioiitonant Lake, and the 

demand was not reduced in tlie same ratio as in tlio other parganat. 
Inassumingtho executive charge of tho district lie soon became awaro 
of tins fact, and, to lighten the burden ho suspended tiio'fivo percent, 
nllownncc, wliich constituted clsewhoro tlie oiKcial fees of tho village 
representatives. For two years this Settlement was rc.alixcd not 
witiiout complaints, but without arrears ; at tho end of that timo tlie 
second campaign commenced, insnrrections arose in tlie hills, espeoi- 
ally in Niirpiir, tlie harvest failed, and both fiscal and political reasons 
coinbinod to reduce tho Settioment. Accordingly, with the sanction of 
tho Commissioner, coiifinned by Sir Frederick Currie, tho Chief 
Comiiiissioiier at Lalioro, the jama of Ndrpiir was lowered to the ex- 
tent of Rs. 20,000 and fixed at tlia aggregate of Us.' 1,76,890, 
wliich it boro at tlio time of tho revised Settlement under Regulation 
IX of 1833. 

HnTtpurnnd Tlio Summary Sottlemont ofpargartas Harfpur and Nadaim call 

Nddaun. ^ for no special remark. Tho rovonuo was fairly but ratlior heavily 
assessed. For a sliort period, and ns the first Settlement, tho demand 
was placed 'at a very judicious standard. Too great remissions would 
have embarrassed future proceedings, and it was safe policy to keep 
the revenue rather above than below the just proportion, for there 
were no data for elaborate calculations, and the revised Settlement 
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wliich 'Kiis immediately to follow wonld adjust and moderate all 
inequalities. 

The parjana of Kulu was a monntainons tract entirely distinct 
from the rest of the district. The people and products belonged almost 
to different species. This country was the most recent conquest of 
the Sikhs. The inhabitants were not yet reconciled to the rule of 
their invaders, and the vestiges of war and rapine were still visible 
in the ruined homesteads and deserted fields of the peasantry, when 
the nsnrpers were themselves deposed to make way for their British 
conquerors. The upper part of the canton, whicli constitutes the 
valley of the Bids near its source, was settled by Mr. Jolin Lawrence, 
the Commissioner of the Jalandhar Doab. The lower portion, border- 
ing on the Satlaj, was settled by the Honorable J. Erskine. It was in 
tlds part of the pavgana that the population displayed the greatest 
opposition to Sikh supremacy, and it was here accordingly that 
the marks of desolation were most recent and numerous. The 
jama, was made progressive in order to suit the impoverished con- 
dition of the country, and the maximum was reached in three years, 
the term of the Settlement The detail in the margin will show 
the demand fixed on each pa/rgana at this Summary Settlement 
Afr Barnes thus discusses the nature of this assessment: — 


“Although "an abatement o£ 10 per cent on the Sikh rent-roll 

was ^allowed at the Summary 

2;sr,870 

1,77,657 
02,172 
1,12,100 


Faigana EAngra 
„ KAdaun 
„ Harlpnr 
„ HCrpur ... 
Miscellaneous vil- ] 
luges of Hirparl 
tmusleired to f 


Gardispur. 
r Hdiu 


Faignoa 


31,189 

|!!2,662 


Total ... 7,27,161 


) ns. 

1 Total, 1,76,890 


Settlement, an experience of 
four years ns district officer ns- 
sared mo that this demand on 
the unirrigBted tracts was still 
too high. Crops dependent on 
the periodical rains are so 
fiaetnating and iiregulnr, that 
a money assessment fixed for 
a series of years must needs 
be light to compensate for the 
vicissitudes of the seasons. 
The Sikh levenuo was calculated on a moiety of the gross produce, and a 
reduction of 10 per cent, upon the Government demand would still leave 
the respective shares in the relative proportion of forty-five to fifty-five. 
I am fully aware that this was not the only benefit which the Summary Settle! 
ment introduced. I do not forget that the people have obtained an entire im- 
munity from many vexations imposts. The weight of taxation has been 
further lightened hy extended cultivation, by the distribution of the Go- 
Tcniment revenue over a wider area, by freedom from official extortion and by 
the introduction and culture of bettor articles of produce. All these cireum- 
stanccs combined have tended certainly to improve the condition of the culti- 
vator. Itisnotcasy, nor perhops practicable, to cnlculnto to what extent 
those causes have operated, but I have no doubt they have added from 16 to 
20 per cent, to each man’s income, so that the Government revenue in- 
stead of being nearly a half, probably docs not oxeced one-third of tbo 
present assets of tho cultivator. 

“ Allowing to these considerations their full importance, I still believe 

there is not sufficient vitality in tho Summary Settlement to carry it suc- 
cessfully over a long scries of years. Tho cultivator’s profits are not so 
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largo tlint ho can pay from his own resources tho losses incidental to a'bad 
harvest. Tlic occurronco of a calamitous year would compel tho Govern* 
ment, ns it has already done, to grant remissions, and the public rovenne 
would thus come to fluctuato with tho vicissitudes of tlie seasons. A con- 
stant strugsic would bo kept up between tho Government and the people, 
tending to demoralize the community, to encourage frauds and false repre- 
sentations, and to overwhelm the Collectors’ establishments with the 
labour of examining applications for relief. Moreover, wo should hear in 
mind that under tho Government of our prodcccssors thcro were adventi- 
tious circumstances, now no longer existing, which assisted the people to 
meet their public obligations. A lorgo proportion of tho hill populatian, 
especially from Nlirpnr and Hnripnr, were employed in the ranks of the 
Sikh army, lor which service their quiet orderly behaviour, fidelity to their 
employers, and courage in the field, particularly recommended them. They 
were held in such estimation that no establishment, public or private, was 
considered to bo properly furnished in which they were not included. Tho 
money that these men remitted to their families supplied funds to meet 
extraordinary difficulties, to replace agricultural stock, and to liquidate the 
Government revenue, which, under other circumstances, must have fallen 
into arrears. This source of income has non' been withdrawn. Tho Sikh 
establishments have been scattered to tho winds, and those very men who, 
under former Governments were the mainstay of tho district, arc now 
sitting idle at home, enhancing tho burthens and contributing nothing to 
the general store. In Hdrpnr and Hnripnr thcro are thousands of men 
(I write from positive information) out of employ, born and bred to military 
service, unpractised in and undisposed to any other occupation. However 
good os soldiers, they aro worthless as agriculturists, and instead of being 
an element of strength, they present on argument for moderating the 
revenue so as to suit their helpless condition. 

But the best proof of all that tho Summary Settlement was too high 
to last, is the fact that during tho years 1847-48 and 1818-40 I was obliged 
to grant remissions. In those two years tho hills were visited by a severo 
and long continued drought, scarcity prevailed ovbr all the nnirrignted 
portion of tho district, tliocattlo died for want of fodder and water, and for 
three succcssivo harvests not a crop was saved in the poor npIabdE of Ndr- 
pur and Hddaun. Those parts snlTcrcd most which were nearest to the 
plains, while the interior districts, from their nciglibourhood to tho higher 
mountains, obtained an nddiUonnl supply of rain. Tlic people were reduced 
to great distress, and in tliis omergoncy I applied for and received the 
sanction of tlio Commissioner to suspend such portions of the revenno ns 
the circumstances of tho people .might require. Accordingly I went about 
investigating personally tho condition and resources of each iaiwia ; and tho 
result was that I allowed suspensions, and tho Government so far acquies- 
ced in tho propriety of those measures ns to authorize the ahsoluto remission 
of all tho balances.” 

1 Under these circumstances a Begulnr Settlement was set on 
foot under Mr. Barnes, the Deputy Commissioner, in 1848 ; and his 
admirable report on the operations was submitted in 1862. The 
term of Settlement was originally fixed at 20 years ; hut was sub- 
sequently extended to 30 years, to expire in 1879. It is therefore 
this Settlement the assessments of which are still current; though, 
as will presently be explained, tho record of rights has been reviMd 
in the meantime. The assessment made by Mr. Barnes bos worked 
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admirably. He thus describes his action, and the grounds upon 
which it Avas based ; — 

"In the inigated pargana of Kdngra and the upper portion of 
where the crops are certain and regular and the Summary Settle- 
ment had been easily collected, I garo no reductions. The village jamas 
were adjusted and brought to assimilate to a general standard, hut the 
demand was not lowered. Indeed, there is a slight increase in the present 
assessment, and so also in the irrigated villages of Horipur, such as 
ialukas Nagrota and Karhanah : and in the irrigated valleys of Hdr- 
pur, such as Indaurn, Khairan and Sdrajpur, the reduction is almost 
nominal. In these ciises 1 had no misgivings for the future. Tlie 
supply of water was drawn from perennial sources, and conducted from the 
hills over the suriace of the country. The data for assessment were precise 
and positive ; there was no deduction to be made for prospective casualties. 
Six years had passed since the cession, and no accident had ocenrred to 
retard the prosperity of the villages ; on the contrary, I hod seen them, 
when the inhabitants of the nninigated tracts were rendered dostitnte hy 
drought, increasing in resources, and paying their revenue with promptness 
and facility. Under these circumstances there was no necessity to lighten 
their bnrdens. I had practical proof that ihor assessment was moderate. 

" At the same time I abstained from making any increoao, I ramembered 
that the times, thongh unfavourable to the general prospects of the district, 
were propitious to the irrigated tracts. The scarcity and drought which de- 
vastated tho upliinds doubled the profits of the inhabitants of tlie valleys. 
Their produce was constant and undiminished, and realized twice the price. 
I did not forget that irrigated lands have also their cycles of adversity, 
although tho riuotuaiioos arc neither so frequent nor run to such dangerous 
extremes. Tlie seasonablo rains that would gladden tho uplands ond cover 
them-with com would naturally tend to lower prices and diminish tho vnluo 
of their hinhly assessed produce. Ever since tho cession the prices of groin 
had ranged remarkably high. A return for tho ten years pEcvions to our oo- 
cnpancy proved to mo the vicissitudes to which the market was subject, and 
I could not disregard the warnings they suggested. The rates of assessment 
wore certainly not low, and on these grounds I determined to maintain 
them. The details of course required to bo adjusted and equalized, but tho 
totals I resolved to keep as nearly ns possible unaltered. 

“The results of my experience, extending over the period of four years, 
cstablishcdjn my mind the truths of these two propositions i—FirsI, that 
the Settlement on tho richly irrigated valleys was equitable and might 
ho maintained ; and, sreondlg, that tho assessment on the uplands was too 
high and must ho reduced. After careful deliberation I assumed that a 
reduction of 12 per cent, on tho nnirrigated tracts was ncccssaiy. This 
amount of relief would pinco the nvenno upon a sound and substantial basis, 
tho Government demand would be reppilarly and carefully paid, and tho people 
would ho enabled to meet without dilHcuIty tho finctuations iuseparablo from 
the cultivation of the soil. 

'• In the pargana of Edngra are comprised six subordinate iatAhas. 
Five of these arc situated in tho valley which lies ot the foot of the great 
Chamha range. These ialukas command extensive means of irr! 3 at!on,tho 
soil and population also nro nearly identical, but owing to variations gt 
climate and relative distance from the plains, thqr exhibit different rates of 
assessment. Although constituent ports ot one valley, they are placed 
geographically ono above tho other in successive tiers, beginning with Rihlfi, 
tho most westerly and the most depressed in point of elevation, nnd ending 
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willi BnngAlinl, a remote iahUa on tlieMnndi frontier. Iinilfi and Kannr.t 
tiro ncnrly alike, boili in position and in tlic vicinity of markets. PAlain and 
Rtijgiri arc elevated about seven hundred feet, and to tho traders wlio come 
from the Fiinjnb to take away tho staple produce of rice are less accc.^sihle 
than the lower portions of the valley. Again, Hangiilial is situated on n piif- 
form raised about a thousand feet above the level of F.AInm. Tlic elimnteof 
Ilihld and KAnera is almost tropical. Besides rice, wliiiili is common to tlic 
wholo valley, the people grow sugarcane, tobacco, turmeric, and other valuablo 
articles of commerce. In Fnlam and Ililjgirf the greater elevation makes 
the temperature moro moderate. Tho rice and sugar arc equally famous as 
tlic prodiico of Itilild or Kangra ; but the greater diflicnlty of access necessi- 
tates a reduction in the prices to nltrnct Irndcrs over the nddiiional distance, 
so tho Innd bcnr.s a lighter a.escssmcnt in order to compensato for the depre- 
ciated valuo of the produce. The climate of Bangiihal • does not admit of 
tlic cultivation of sugar and other analogous crops ; tlic rice also is of a coarser 
description. Moreover, the position of the Inluka is secluded, and in parts 
very rugged and mount.sinons. These causes will suflicicntly account for tlic 
great disparity of rates Imlwccn these different fahil-at. 

" Tlic 8.amc rcn.sons nifcct tho assessment of the constituent rillnges of cadi 
taluha ; tor tho surface of the country is not a uniform level ; the valley 
slopes gradually from the bn<>o of tho Clmmha range towards the river Bias ; 
tho upper villages, though belonging to tlic same iahiko, are perhaps a 
Ihonsnud feet higher tlian the villages at the other cxiremily. Tliis dilTorcnco 
of elevation induces great variations of climntc. TIio com in the lower por- 
tion of the valley is yellow and ready for tho sickle while tho crops iinilcr- 
ncatli tho hills and not ten miles distant arc quite green and immatnre. 
Tl\o temperature of tho lower viilagek allows of tho cultivation of the sogar- 
enno and tho fliicsl qualities of rico ; tho estates at the head of tho valley nro 
limited to wheats barley and the inferior sorts of rice. In tho adaptation of 
climntc to agricultural development tho lower rillogcs possess a decided 
advantage. They are also more ncccssiblo and nearer to tho markets of tho 
district. On tho other hand, the villages nearest the hills are, most 
contiguous to tho supplies of water for the purposes of irrigation ; they 
take their wants first, and nro always certain of whntorcr quantity they 
require. Tlio lower Tillages must wait in expectation; — frequently they 
cannot command the water when there is tho greatest demand for it ; tho 
supply is always moro preenrions and moro limited than in tho vilLagcs 
situated above them. All these considerations of climate, accessibility and 
rolntivo means of irrigation, have a palpable inflncnco in determining the rates 
of assessment, and will account for tho wide extromes between which the 
village jamas fluetuntc. 

"In a district where so many cnnscs unknown to Settlement experience 
operated to derange ordinary calculations, the past }niynicnis for a series of 
years obviously afford the most practical and trustworthy data for fiitnro 
assessment. In the K&ngra rnlley there were groat facilities for compiling 
such a record ; the payments of every village had been made in grain, at 
rates which had prevailed from tho earliest times ; tlio grain lind been stored 
by Government nt tho rillngo gmnniy kofii, and sold wholesale to Funjilb 
traders. Tho only process necessary was to convert tho receipts into money 
according to tho current prices of the year. A schedule of tho prices for the 
sixteen years preceding the SetUoment was obtained from tho principal 
market town of each tahUa and tho orernge collections of cnch village were 
at once computed. 
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“ Tlic foIloTrtni; table iriU filioir tlic niuoant of tlio Summary Settlement 
in cneh taluka, the nrcra^c collsctiona of tlic past sixteen years, nml niy 
proposeil Settlement ' 


Ttifitu. 

Sntninarj 

Sfitlotoenl. 

SiitN'o 

coUfction. 

Prnpoicil 

Setllcoentr. 

imitii 

ICiln,;rt M. M. 

ritltia » 

111. 

45,202 

03.153 

62,187 

n«. 

40.SS2 

63.410 

It*. 

41.171 

01, lot 
83,C27 


" It nrill l>c oli'erre^l that, tlinu,i;1i my cstimni<^ slinw an increase, tliey 
are still Wow tlic avemge collections. I Wievo tlie Jatnat are very 
in'Kler-nte. Tlio people accepted them rcnilily. 

“For the other ialuiat of the valley, Upla lla]‘g(ri ami B-inni'ihnl, 
Tsjf. J'rt’j’wi. I "■“* "o*- “We to obtain a tnistworthy 

lt«.* ■^Its * t.iblo of previous payments. The 
rpH J!*j>frf ... IP.r.OT circumstances of Ilnigiri so clo«ely 

lianp-ihal ... 0,300 0,332 rcscmblc I’illam that the rates appli- 

ed in one taluka were e/jn«lly ad.apicd for the other. The past anil proposed 
asseri-incnls for the^c two talukat are herewith annexed. There has Itceii little 
or no alteration made. Barplnion is the only unirrigated taluka nttachetl 
to this psrgana, and, in confonuity svilli the principle.s that guided my 
ne-e««incnt of tmirriimleil lands, has received a considerable reilnction. Jt 
was formerly held in jjyie by Ajit Singhj one of the SindSnwnla SiiiKli 
SanWrs, and the demand had been mi'cd by Ids rapacity. It is a poor 
district, entirely dependent upon the season. The former jamA was R«. 
ll*,9.'il. The projiotisl assessment i.s Rs. 10,C3.’5.^ 

“ The pnryana of Kudaun is utterly deficient in the means of irriga- 
tion, It consists of low hill?, imrelicveil by any ojicn country and contains 
?e(en taJuto*. Tlie entire cultivated area nnioniils to ]^J,.017 acres, of 
which only 2."r»5 acrc«, or Ic-s than two per cent., arc irrigated. In this 
pargann, wliWi comprises uinvards of nine hundred square mile®, there are 
only three tanii« — .lawAIa Miihhi, Tfndaiin and SnjVmpur-l'ira. Tho two 
last fcareely deserve the appellation, Wng only Inrge-siml villages. Tho 
population is rntindy agrarian, and, except in tlieso towns, there are few 
nnn-]irryliietive classes (o create a demand for agricultural stock ; coiise- 
cjuently grain is excessively cheap. In limes of drought the ^ deficiency of 
water i» n serious eiiiharrasstiient, and in times of jilcnly there is the greatest 
difliciilty in ilispn>-ing of the produce. The people arc poor, and the 
Sumiunry fieltlement pressisl hearily njion their resources. In some 
parts, for instance in Chntiki Knllchr, considerahlo linlance.s nccnicd. 
This ialiika was nearest to the plains. Tho roil is thin, lying tqion a 

.siibstralnm of sandstone. The people 
had always complained of tho 
Fcverity of the Summary Sellloment, 
Other taluhait, such as Afnhnl Mori, 
n recent escheat owing totlic relw'ilinu 
of Itdja I'arniod Chand in 18l8-'l!l, 
were assessed at rales which did not 
require imieli modification. Consi- 
dering, however, the want of irriga- 
tion Olid the nli‘ciicc of tiinrl!el>,, 1 
determined to allow n full reduction 
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' Itfsvtle of Summary and Benited Assessment* compared. 
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7,27,161 

0,83,783 

1,CG1 

46,010 
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Du(liU'Uii<r tlio small cnhancomuiit in pargana Eati»rn, tlio nut 
reduction OYi tlio ndiolo district amounts to tliu n^'oiegntc sum of lls. 
43,358 and falls upon the erross rovcniio of the district in the propor- 
tion of exactly six per cent. To this reduction should ho added the 
remissions lls. SO, 176 granted to tlio pargana of Nurpiir in the 
year 1848-49. By the addition of this sum tho total dooroaso of 
revenue on the Summary Settlement amounts to lls. 63,534, or 
about 8’73 per cent. Tho Innd-rovenno of the four iahsils of E&ugra 
proper ns constituted nt the time of Mr. Barnes’ Settlement, thus 
amounted to Rs. 5,98,885. Mr. Lyall gives the /igiircs for the 
present iahsils (excluding nlljayirs) us follows : — 


Nilrpur 

Ktiigro 

Dolnid 

ilamltpnr 


... Be. 1,07, set 
... „ 2,29,170 

... „ . 1,12,017 

I) 


Total Ba. 6.08,010 

Mr. Ly.all thus describes tho method of assessment adopted hy 
Mr. Barnes, .aud its result upon tho aucieut assessment by hold- 
ings ; — 

“ With regard to tho regular land-rorenuo, it would, I think, be a mis- 
take to suppose that Mr. Bnmes mode n real mausawar assessment, or in 
other words, that, having ascertained tho cultivated and cnlturablc area of 
each mauza, ho applied to them rates based on quality of soil or estimate of 
value of crops, and so worked out a jama or demand. Thu surface of tho 
conntiy is so broken, and tho difforcnco in productiveness of adjoining lands 
60 immense, that it will never be possible to assess a mauza in the lump. 
In all the old Jamaiandi papers tho demands and collections for each holding 
or each plot were given separately ; theyoma or demand for tho irholo mauza 
was merely tho sum total of tho jamas of tho holdings. Mr. Barnes had 
these papers, before him ; when ho found from enquiry that the people of 
any mauza wore in a state of poverty, or that there Lad been difliculty in 
collections, ho g.avo a reduction of so much per cent, on tho old demand. 
When the new khewat or rent-roll came to he mado out, each holding got 
its rntcablo slmro of tho rcinction, unless somo lioldcrs proved to tho 
satisjnclion' of tho taMldir and villngo council that their case demanded 
special consideration, in which case the reduction was divided unequally 
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nmong the holdings hy a rungh process of arbitration. What I mean to 
point out is this : tlint the old family holding and field assessment still live, 
little changed, though disguised, by Mr, Barnes’ assessments. 

"When ive first, took the country, the right to collect the Jflnwoiirf 
was sold at auction by Government in laluka leases, but very soon after, 
in March 18d;7, tlie tax or ccss paid by artisans and shop-keepers was 
abolished. I notice that in the correspondence of the day this was treat- 
ed as a matter of coarse, as if there was something immoral or oppressive 
in the nature of the tax ; but now most people would, I think, allow thot 
it was open to no good objections, and that in ICAngra especially n tax of 
the Idnd ought to have been kept up. A Summary Settlement of the 
land-revenue was made at the same time, grain rent being converted into 
cash, and nil ahwab or extra cesses abolished in the usual way. In the 
siime year the Commissioner, concurring with the Deputy Commissioner, 
ruled that all landholders must continue to pay grazing tax on their buffii- 
loes if they sent tliem to graze in the big wastes. At the Regular Settle- 
ment, however, all grazing taxes were abolished, except in the case of -tho 
Gujars and Gaddis, the professional herdsmen and shepherds. To simplify 
accounts the taxes on Gdj'ars’ buffaloes and on water-mills were includ^ in 
the villageyotnas or rentals, and made payable to the communities. Tho bangnt 
paid hymadfiddrt in Ntirpur was treat^ in the same way. Tho grazing tax on 
Gaddf shepherds’ flocks was excluded from the village /antaa, and the collec- 
tion farmed to influential landholders by five-year leases for one or two 
ialileai. ^ Mr. Barnes at first leased tlie riglit to collect the grazing tax 
on Gaddis’ flocks to tho Jamhardars of the villages containing toi-cst ; but 
this arrangement injured the Gaddis, whose runs are not coterminons with 
inauza boundaries so _5Ir. Barnes and Mr. Baylcy, Deputy Commis- 
sioners in 1862, revised it, and adopted this system mentioned. The rate of 
the tax was at the same time fixed as follows : — ‘ On lOO head of sheep 
and goats, per annum, excluding lambs and kids, Rs, 2 ; including lambs 
and kids, Rs. 1-11-0." 

The levenno instalments are as follows:— •/'(Tanyro, June, July, 
Rs. 54,926; December, February, Rs. 1,77,167: — Nisrjmr, ns 
Kfingrn, Rs. 46,552 ; Rs. 60,620 : — Dehra, as Rangm, Rs. 54,731 ; 
Rs. 59,580: — Hamirpwr, June, July, Rs. 41,058; December, 
Jnnnnry, Rs. 64,840 ; — Kdln, July', Aiignst, Rs. 29,819 ; December, 
February,’ Rs. 26,376. Whole Dietriot, Rabi, Rs. 2,27,086 : Kbarif, 
Rs. 3,88,582. » > . . , 

The cesses leviubte in addition to tbe land revenue are uni- 
form throughout the district, except that there is no road cess in 
Kiiln ; and are levied at tlie following rates per cent, on the 
revenue : — 

Local rate ccss ... at Bs. 8 6 4 1 Bdneation ccss ... at Rs- 1 0 0 

Hoad ccss ... „ 1 0 0 1 J}i& Ccss ... „ 0 8 0 

Tlie rolicctioiis of cess in 1883-84 were as shown ia the 

niiirgiu. 

As already stated, the Settle- 
ment was originally snnetionad 
for twenty years, bnt tlie term 
was afterwards extended to thirty. 
Mr. Barnes thus describes bis 
anticipation ns to the working of 
his asscssmeuts : — 

“In every patyana throngliout this district tho Settlement has been 
mode for twenty years, and engagements to this effect have been t.akca 
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Chapter V,B< from every Tillage community. I do not anticipate in any part of the 

district, not even in villages, any extensive reclamation of irasto land. 

Land and Land ^]]ich would render a shorter period advisahlo ; whereas hy fixing one 
■nr term there is a general nniforroity in the settlement proceedings throngh- 

cnlM distriet.- In the Edngra pargana there is no available land to 

° ' redeem. In Ntirpur there is greater scope for improvements, hut there 

is not sufficient waste to materially derange the village assessments, or to 
render a revision necessary before the expiration of the twenty years. Tlie 
same remark applies to Horipur and Ifddann, and even to Kdlu, where 
undoubtedly there is a greater proportion of cuUnrablo land than in any 
other portion of the district ; for it must bo remembered that these hills 
have been inliabitcd from time immemorial. Tliero is naturally in such 
a country only a small proportion of the superficial area capable of culture. 
All such spots have been long since selected and redaimed ; nothing is 
left now, but the precipitous sides of hills, frequently encumbered with 
forest and brushwood, whidi must ho first cleared before the plough or 
spade can be introduced. Such lands hold out hut little promise, and 
often yield spontaneously more valuable produce than could bo raised by 
artificial cultivation. At the present prices of grain, no one would under- 
take to reclaim them, and I do not anticipate, even in Efilu, that any 
material addition will bo made to the cultivated area b)' the breaking up 
of new soil. On the other hand, the people were most anxious for a 
twenty years’ lease, and were delighted when I took engagements, subject 
of course to confirmation, from them. The assurauco of long leases has 
given a great stimulus to agricultural enterprise. Lands are sedulously 
cultivated and made to bear two crops where one only had been previously 
raised. New water-cuts have been projected and executed, and the 
cultivation of the superior kinds of produce, especially of sugarcane, has 
been largely promoted. The people are accumulating stock, and although 
a twenty years’ lease may postpone for a few years the additional revenue 
which Government may expect to obtain, yet this forbearance will be more 
than repaid by the increased resources and prosperity of the people, which 
the term of twenty years will establish upon permanent foundations.” 

How far tlieso nnticipntlons were realised within the fifteen 
years immediately succeeding Mr. Barnes’ sottlemeut (lb62 to 
1867) may bo judged from the following figures, and from 
Mr. Lynli’s remarks upon them wliich are given below’. Tlio 
first table inoliulcs, (lie second excludes tbo (breo unsettled jdgtrt 
of which tbo areas have been given in Chapter lY. 


Arfas in J861 and 186C, including untetlled jdg/rs. 
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Xtosz — Iho letters p nod n in Uie columns nboTe show tbe plus sad mlnns Qasntities. 
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Areai of JSCfl, exolmlin^ uafoHtfUjngire, 
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On these fi;;Hrcs Sir. Lj'nil notes ; — 


“This shows n pcncml increA«a of enltiralion ol 20 i>or«>nt., and 
to lako each parjana sopiratoly, an incrcaso in Kiinsm ot 12 per 
cent, in Ifiiqinr of 18 percent., in Dehhi of SO per cent., anti in Ilninir. 
pnr of 10 per cent. In my opinion this increa'c of enltiralion is 
more nominal than real. Great propresi has nnJmihtotllr lieen made, Imt 
it has lieen iiiosdy in llie tray of improremenl of exi^tinp field®, and not of 
addinp new field.® from the wa'lc. From personal olnenration I can s.ay at 
one** th.at nothing like 20,000 acres of gennine waste hare boon reclnimcil 
since la'I Sctlhinent, Air. llntno.s did not mneh exaggerate when he wroto 
in hi.® para, 2.'0 that ‘.«cnrccly n single amble spot could Im found which 
wa® not alie.Kly tenanted.’ Alorcover, two causes hare tended to rc.<trAin 
the reclamation of such cultumhle wa®to n® did exist ; the first tho mntnal 
j.-aloo®r of the ilifTercnt familir.® holding land in each mmiza ,• the second 
the rtil'* by which land could not lo cleared of trees without permission of 
the District Ofileer.®. 1 lielicve tho real exjilanntion of tho gre.atcr part of 
the apparent inerea®e to !>} tliat much land of tho kind known as hUntl 
/,an/or or Awl (that i®, nnterraeci land of the poorest description scattered 
here .and there on tho hill® and in the forest) and only cultivated onco in 
several years wa,® orerloufced at tho Ilevenne Survey, or not reckoned ns 
cnliivnle<l. Afnch of thi® has .since lieen improvcil, and now produces its ond 
or two crops evety year, and the samindirt theni®elves took very good cam 
that none of It should he overlooked in pre«cnt m«a«urcmentR.” 

As nlrcndy slated) Jlr. Bnnics* nssossments worked ndinirttbly, 
lint cxpericnco soon showed that tho record of righta wns )iirom|)loio 
and faulty* ; and cventitallr, in 1805, Ouloncl Ijiike, tho Finniicinl 
Coniinis.sioitcr, propo-sed that the Settlement Doparlincnl should ex* 
tend oporntioiis lo tho KSngra district, with n view of drawing wp 
really correct records of riglits, and obtaining correct statistics of 
cultrvaiioii and resources aiily, nnd not for tho ro>asscssinont of tho 
rcvciiiie. Tito Fiiiijdb Govcrninniit concurred, nnd sanction wns 
given by a Resolntioii of tho Government of India, dated 15lh Jiiiio 
1885. 'Settlement operations were nccordingl}' sot on foot in 185(1 
“with a view of dr.awitig ti)) rnail^' correct records of rights nnd oh- 
iniiiing correct sUtistics of cititivntion and rcsoiircc!), but not for 
the re-nsrc.««meiil of the rcvonuc." The ciintgo of this ScUloincnttvns 
entrusted to Air. J. fi. Lj’nII, C. S., who submitted an cxhniistivo 
rr|)orl of liis operntions in July 1872. Mr. Lynll's o|tcrnlions iiicitid* 
wl not only the roveiiite-paying portion of tho district, but all tho 
jdjjtr estates, with the c.xcoptiuii of Ihoso of Sib.a, Qulor otid Nadnitn. 
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These three estn tee ' remnin still unsettled. Mr. Lynll’s operations, 
consisting merely of the prcp.arntion of n record of rights in the ordi- 
nary form, do not call for detailed notice save in respect of the 
alterations which ho made in Iho grouping of village units. 

In 1863, after the question of the proprietorsliip of waste lands, 
had been finally decided in favour of the village landiioldcrs. Major 
Lako, then Cominissioner of tho Divisiot), recommended that the 
boundaries of hamlets within mmuas should be dehiied in the rest 
of Kangra proper, as they had been at first Settlement in great part 
of ialisU Nddaun, and tiie wasto lands in that way sub-divided. He 
moutioned that such sub-divisions existed more or less in other parts 
of the district, but were quite unrecognised in tho Settlement reuords, 
which described all waste as tho common properly of the whole 
matiza. This, when tho demand for laud arose, hindered sales, and ' 
caused injustice to individti.als, for, on the one hand, no man was 
willing to sell laud of which he had in practice the oxcinsivo bnjoy- 
mout, but of tho price of which ho would only get a small share in 
case of 8aln;aildon tho other Iiand, a majority could aln ays bo 
found who were ready to sell land in which they bad no right by 
custom and no enjoyment in practice, though by tho record they 
were entitled to a share of its price. Tlio Government approved tho 
measure, and a cnmiucncomcnt was made in iahstl Kangra. Hamlets 
properly so called did not generally exist in this tract, hut Ihero were 
largo sub-divisions of tho mauzas commonly known as ttlcdt, and 
moat of these wore demarcated in a rough \yny by the paUedrh. 
Ill tho instruct ions for revision of Settlements in Kangra, Mr. Lyall 
was specially directed to complete this work. Tho first thing to bo 
done in every vxama was to find out into how many linmleU it 
should be sub-divided, and to demarcate their boundaries. Tho 
pco|ilc, as a rule, were eager to sub-divide, ns the moasiire gave 
tliciii for the first time what they felt to be a solid property 
ill the waste, and, moreover, did away with tho four tiiey had 
long entertained that the Government was about to tako jiosscs- 
sion on its own account. Whoro the hamlets or family holdings 
were largo and compact, each formed one tiku , ; in the contrary 
case two or more were clubbed together into one. Tho number of 
tikds to bo made in a village being decided, the settlement and 
deniarcatioii of boundaries were left to tho people lliemselvcs. With 
few exceptions they adopted without dispute tho natural lines which 
liad always been more or loss vaguely recognized among themselves. 
It was only when these natural lines 'produced a glaringly unequal 
distribution of the wastes that objootious were made to them, and 
then some slight concession ordinarily produced an agreement. 
Largo blocks of waste were doinarcatod separately under tho name 
chak slidmldl deli, that is, blocks the common property of tho 
village. Small blocks of valuable waste to which several hamlets 
laid claim, and which they did not care to divide, were included in 
the boundaiy of ono tiled, but declared by entry to be tho commou 
property of two or more hamlets. 

Many objections wore brought forward and disposed of; in most 
cases by the parlies agreeing that certain plots in ono Ilka slimdd 
bo recorded as ' the common property of two or more. In ono or 
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two Mscs in wliicli tlio tloinnroalton made was objecled to, nnil it was oliapterV.B. 

found impossiblo to llic different p.artics in a villiijro to any — - 

asreement, the tffcas were declared to bo more survey blocks, and 

tho whole of the nnocctipied iv.asto to be, ns befnro, comtiion property jugiiandi or 

of tho whnio villn<rc. Nothin;; else could bo doiio, for tiic basis acrmitlon of hnmict 

of tho whole work was intttual n;;rccmi>iit, and though boundaries bouuJarius. 

were already rcco"iiized in a w.ay, yet they wore too vnoiio to bo 

;;oo<l orouiuis fur dccri>c, and no one would liavo wished or consented 

to divide the whole n-avto of a mama in proportion to rating: for 

the revenue, wliicii we have ininla the mi>asuro of riohl in wnstn 

lands of ItMkUdra villages in tho plains. This incasnro of tdtlbandi 

was not extended in nivision of Scttluincut to tahtH Ki\i\ for tho 

reasons given in Part II. 

Tho result of the inca«tirc In Kangra proper was to dcinnrrato iienlt of the 
in tho qahzavdri taliikas of tho fmir pargitnaa as many ns 5,GSS itcrmition ot hamlet 
t»7ifr, of svhieli 5,512 were (nio hnnileUi or fcparato estates, nnd 
irC sserc bhicks of wnstc< an J forest reserved ns com mon properly lamls Imit- licvti 
of a wholo (ownshi)i. Of tho hamlets, fi07 contain within their bulMlUidal. 
boundaries mine plots of svaslo land, svliich hnvo also been re.scrvrd 
to tho n hole township, hut with tho'C cxcepliuns nil waste in hnmict 
boundaries now belongs to tho landhckiers in tho hamlet, stihjeel, 
litiwcvcr, to the forest rights of tho Btato and to rights of common 
of tixsturc, &c.t svhicli may belong by nneient custom to pco|iIc of 
acighboiiritig hnmlot.s, so long as tho land is not brought under 
cullivatiun. hi tlicso mauzan, therefore, in which tlhtUmmH has been 
effected, tho townnhip now resembles in aspect lliosu common in 
some ]mrls of tho Moullan and Derajat divisions in wliich llio wholo 
of the cultivated ntui tho svholo or greater jiarl of tho wasto lauds 
arc divided into seji.nrato ring fence estates; and tho only bonds 
of imiou are the coinmuii villago oflicers ami tlio mutual liability 
to iiinko good tliu rcveiiiie, with, in sumo instances, the addition of 
u sharu (c-nlculaiila on fharu in p.syincnl of tho ros'cniic) in a block 
of common ss'aste. Out of 309,501 acres of niioecnpiial wasto in 
tho 582 mauznt of Kiiiigra projior, 392,437 have been rosorvud im 
vommuu land of wliolu lowiishij), and tho rest has been dividvtl 
among tho ///.a*'. In 214 towiuships all ss-asio urns snlMlividcd ; 
in 214 some svas reserved ; in tho rest no iftds were made ; of theso 
otin or two swre not divided on account of dii'piit"s ; a fow inoro 
were too sni.all ; the rest jiro onisidc tho hills, ami rusomhiu villages 
of the plains in character of lemirc. Thoso figures do nut, howovor, 
fihow tho full minnnil of sniidivision of svnsto svhicli ss'as offecled 
ill revision of Settlement. The great inajorily of tho llkdi contain 
tho holdings of ses'urnl distinct families ; and tvhoro, as is olbni tint 
c.asR ill tho low hills, these liolJiiig.s nro thcmsoivcs compaet, and 
stand ajiart from each oiltur, thesn faiiiilios have taken tliu op|ior- 
limily offered by mvisioii of Sidtiement, to divide among llioiii'elves 
tliu syIiuIu of dm wasto laiidH within tho bniiminrics of their Ulcd, 
srhich has thereby liecmim a tnero cluster of scpnrnto estates, each 
of which has its tirnblu and wiigto lands in a ring fence. Tlicro 
arc .523 (dun of (his description, and in n great iiiiinlicr iimro most 
of tile wa.siu ]i!i» been ^o mibdivided, leaving only a Aiiiiill proportion 
of tho cominun properly of Ihu diffurcul ruiiiiliu!i in the 1/1:6, 
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In tlio irrigated tracts several mausaa, or rather lainbarddrs* 
jurisdictions n'ere often mncli intermijEod. No changes irero made 
wlien mama boniidarics were defined at first Settlement; hence 
it follotved tliat many family holdings of fields wore separated (in 
the records) from the waste iands surroniiding tiiem and the mama 
to which tliey natnrnlly belonged, and treated as outlying plots, 
{chak ddkldli or kluiriji) belonging to another witli wliich they had 
really no concern. Tiie families owning these plots lived on or 
close to them, and not in the mama to which they belonged iit 
theory. So long as the waste lands were recognized ns the property 
of tlio State it did not matter much to a landholder to what mama, 
or rather circuit of management, ho was nttnclied ; hut wiien tlio 
property in the waste was transferred to the village coinmiinities, 
it becanio clearly important to him that ho should havo a proprietary 
share in the waste lands round his fields and homestead in which 
ho had by custom a right of use, and not in other waste, perhaps 
several miles nwaj’, with which ho had practically nothing to do. 
It was, therefore, deterinined to nni to those plots, which were nii- 
incrotis ill the main valley, to the village to which they unturnlly 
belonged. 

Table No. XSX shows the number of villages, parts of villages, 
and plots, nud the area of land of which the revenue is assigned, the 
ainoiiiit of that revenue, tho period of assigniueut, nud the number 
of assignees for each ialuil ns the figures stood in 1881>82. 
The principal jdgirs have already been noticed in Chap. 111. 
Uotween nnnozation and the Regular Settlement, assignments to tho 
amount of Rs. 68,104 were reserved, including the of Rs. 33,000 
enjoyed by the rebel Chief Raja Parmodh Singh. Notwithstanding 
this, at the Regular Settlement, the revenue of about a fourth of the 
nrea of the wliolo district wits still alienated, and wns estimated by 
Mr. Barnes at Rs. 2,05,553, of which political in perpetuity 
accounted for Rs. 1,12,072, nud religious grants in perpetuity 
for Rs. 9,036. A revenue of Rs. 38,383 wns released for life, inohid- 
iiig nearly Rs. 19,000, tho revenue of Tiloknath and Bari Bnehertes 
assigned to tho old Slkli Governor of K5ngrn, Sardar Lchiia Singh 
Mnjithin. The lands which liad been held under former Govornmciits 
subject to any condition of service, military or otherwise, were 
released for the life of the incumbents nt a commutation fi.\cd at 
one-fourth of the assessed revenue ; their value amounts at Regular 
Settlcinent to Rs. 7,330. The area of the three uusetlled jdgirs was 
ascertained to ho ns follows in the Rovcniie Survey of 185U-.51 ; — 
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Til addition to tliow, tlioro were, at revision of Settlement, Oliaptor V, B. 

laiui^ of wliicii tiio revenue was alinnaleii, ns follows in neres ; — , . — r* . 

Land and Land 
Bovonno. 
Assignment of land* 
TCTCnUC, 


Tlio tnliir on tlio nest pane sliows lh» vninc of liieso nssionment.s 
{{iicludiii!; tlic then nnsctltcd yife/vs). Between tlio Reoulnr and 
Itcvised ^itleiaeiits, tlio total rovciiito alienated liad decreased from 
its, 2,03,553 to Us. 1,80,054. In tlio interval between the iircpnrnlinu 
of tlio twoslatcments Sard&r Lelma Sinwli’s/iy/v of Rs. 10,000, some 
otiier siiiniler jttyfra, and many petty rent-free lioiditijfs, liad lieeii 
resumed ; and, on tlio other hand, lauds Iind been assigned in jay fr to 
Riija Ilanifdidln Khan Rsjniin, to Riijn .Taswnnt Sinolt, of 2Jnr|uir. to 
Raja Rninpal of Kotlchr, and to irei/r Go.sliaon of Hlandi. Of ihe.so 
the first two have iieen commntcd for cash pensions of Rs. Ki, 000 and 
its. S.OOn, respcetively. All tlio asiionments shewn a.s pendiiio at the 
time of Mr. Lyall's S'cHlcment Iiavo siiieo been sanctioned. 

Even itiidor native ^*overiiment the or jiroprictorsliip of Tenure of icnl-trco 

a rcvcuue-iia} iii" estate in tlio piaius was always a tliiiifr of somo 
T.aliie, niui a possession srhicii ;;avo importance to tlio lie)Jer.s. But 
tile tedriff of a lioldiiig in tlie hills was hold very chcajv in 
cemparison ; tlic Iia1diii<rs were small, and the roveinie demniid was 
lic.as’y ; a man who tilled ins lands with his own imnds eonU earn 
a liiinihio fidisistence, but if ho employed farm servants or suhlol 
to a tcimiit, the profit, if uny, n ns very small. A fe»v Iradcrs and 
villnoo oliicinfs eked out tllcir liviiii; by fnrniino n liitio hind in this 
way. hut the upper classes, as a rule, only hold land rent-free. Tlio 
Jaikari Rajputs, who were the dcscondniils of cndols of the fnmiliu.s 
of tho Rajas, and tlio Brihinmis of tho first oins.s, who kept up 
preietisions to s.iiiclity and book-lcnriiiiiE, could not toiicli a |>!ou«li 
nitiiout lo-iitf; casle, and somo other ramitica, who were hcrediliiry 
serf atils of the Rajas, would linrc thoiioht thoinsolvcs degraded by 
diiinose. Tiio Itujiis nlieiinted tho rents of n very preat deal of 
laud to theso f:iiiiiHc.s,or to Ilindu toinplc.s; in dharmarth to thu 
Brahmans or temples; and in rozgdh or jdg tv to tho R&jpfits 
and others. Tho dharmarth or rclipious praiits wero all iis- 
eipntnenU In perpetuity. Tho Rajputs and otiiors poucrally held 
two kinds of prants— a free prniil in perpetuity near tlieir liomes known 
ns their bdid jdfflr, and other prants, hi lieu of military or oivil 
service, vnrj'iiip in sise nceordinp to their prndo or favoiir at court. 

Tlieso mad/ddrs anil jdphddrit ns.snmcil very nearly the position 
of landlords towards Iho cultivators on Iholr grants ; they wore in 
place of tiio IRijri, wdio, as already shown, wa,s much moro of a 
landlord tiinti any Goveriiuieiit over svns in tho plains. Tho Rajas 
rarely iuterfered in bclmlf of (he coUirntors, who often abandoned 
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tlieir lands or, if tlioy luing on, wore dostradcd into inero tenants- 
at-Tvill, nidrs-s llioy came of a well-born and iiutncruio family' stroiiw 
ooonf'li to hold tlioir own. The Sikh«, ns the.v occupied the country, 
resnmrd nearly all the ffranl-s held by tlw Kajputs, or by llio 
hereditary sen ants of tlio liajns, bnt {retterallj’ allowed them to 
ensra<ro f"<' the reveimo on soincwhat favonraWo tui ms whoro they 
were willins: to do so. which wns by no mc.ms nlwiirs tho rn.se. 
At the Tleenlnr Settlement persons who had in this way boon payiiiw 
tho reruiiuo wore alw:iy.s lit'ld to hnvo a better claim to the titlu of 
proprietors than tho cultivators. Tho first conucciion with tiicir 
i.mds of a oood ii timber of tho prc.sent revenne-pnyino holders mioht 
bft traced to a renUfreo {;rnnt to eomo anrestors. Binco Sclllomeut 
.also, ns mnnfulurs died, nnd their nmnts lapsed, tlio heirs hnvo almost 
always been alloweil to rnoaoo for tlio revetnio; tlio prncticn 
of llin district in this respect has boon peculiar, nnd not in strict 
nrcnrdnneo with tlic I'liles or e.trcniars in forco in tho Punjab 
•renerally. This has not been done without good cause ; ninoii" iho 
nnricnltnral pn]>nlntinti of tho plains there wottld liavo been a stroiiw 
fccliiijr aniiiiist f'lvino to a inaujiddr or his heir the nutUkl (f.c. 
]iro]irictnrsliip) or tlie thfka (that i<, tho Icasu or en<;nocmoiit for 
the reveiiiicj of a resinned grant. Iliit in tho hills tho ngriunitiirista 
h.ad a humbler notion of their rights ; absolute proprietorsbip wns 
a tiling crc.itwl by onr Scttlomcnt, nnd llm gciipnil feeling was that 
botli tho mad/t(l&r«, family and tho cuUivntora had a claim upon 
tho band. 

Lnhr/nnro peeiiliar to tho hills; iho houses, oven in many 
places, which aspire to tho naiuo of nagar or town, aro more or 
less detached, and almost all, whethor tho owner is otiicrwiso a 
landownor or not, have a small patch of land svithin thoir cnclosnro, 
which is nsod ns a flower or vcgctnblo garden, nnd called tho lahrf, 
or more precisely, tho Idfirf tmrdnt. Tho whole site of tho limiso 
and garden is called the hhr/ luttf. These littlo gardens did not 
exceed a few polc.s in area as a rule ; but pometiines in tlio case of 
poor Rajputs or Ilnlinnnns, not landholders or jd<i/rdA'r, or in tho 
case of mnhttjnm nnd others, respeclablo morchnnts or shop-keepers, 
the lahrl was considerably bigger, nnd was ratlior a Idtt madji 
tlian a trim hhrl. But tho saino nanio was also applied to tho oiio 
or two small fields (often stiiiiding apart from tho houses) which 
were generally licid by tho harn/nt, or families of low casto, wlio 
supported themselves mniiil3' hj’ Inandicrafls, Theso ranged from 

olio or two roods to an aero or an aero mid n half in extent, and 

were used for grain n.s well as-g.nrdon crops. Tho lioldcrs did sorvico 
in linn of p.iying rent ; in a few cases where tho lahrfs woro large, tho 
service was regular ; ns, for example, in tho caso of tho Chnmfirs in 
some parts of Golcr, who lind to cut grass for tho Hi'^n’s horses ; bnfc 
genendlj' when the laMt wore siiinll, it wns irregular, and amounted 
only to the liability to -work for a spell without jiay if roqnircd, 
llicso hhrh, of all kinds, woro not olinrged with rent in tho siiino way 
ns the landholder’s fields, hut woro not always held freo. In 
at least (hoy woro charged with a coss known ns 
lahnnna at tho rate of ono rupee per Mrrt or oven ono rupee per 

««««/. Whether all classes of (u/ir/s wevo charged with this 
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Chapter V, B. case is not quite clear. Prob.ibly there was no universal rule of 
— T.- , prncfico, but the Aam/ns no doubt paid the ccss for seasons in which 
**"1' to work without pay for the Raja. But wherever 
Lahrh. the lalirfdna eess did exist, it was remitted by our Government at 
Rconlar Settlement, being treated as one of the abiodbs or extra 
dues, which, under our system of revenue, must be relinqiiislied. 
According to that same revenue system, however, the lahds should 
cither have been brought at once on to the khewat or rent-roll, or 
treated as rent-free grants, and the grant, after, the usual investiga- 
tion, confirmed or resumed. But with regard to the small size and 
])artly ornamental character of the majority of lalirt*, neither of 
these courses was followed. The question as to the proper mode of 
treating them was raised in 1858-54 during the enquiry into rent- 
free tenures, and it was held that they might bo considered to be 
ah&ii land, or land under honscs, and therefore not chargeable 
with land revenue. The lahrit are not entered at all in the village 
Settlement records (with tho exception perhaps of a few of the 
larger service lalirfa, and they appear only in tho fard Idkhirdj ) ; 
but in his Settlement Report blr. Barnes mentions them, and calls 
them village service lands hold by artizans and servants. It may 
be observed that he does not say to whom the service was duo, or 
of whom tho lands wore hold ; the fact is that they were not village 
service lands in tho ordinary sense : the holdors wore bound to sorvico 
to the State or Raja only, and held their lands of him. Of course 
thoy worked for the neighbouring landholders, and got paid, 
sometimes in fixed grain foes at harvest, sometimes in grain, accord- 
ing to work done ; but thoy did not in any way hold tlioir lahrls of 
them, and the connection of employer and workman between the 
peasants and artizans was not a village institution hut a family one: 
different families employed dilTeront artizans, somo of whom weie 
often residents of another village. 

Tho proper lahri or soiodrii is tho garden plot attached to a 
house or hdjsf, forme.d when the house was built and held ou tho, 
same tenures. Houses were built on waste, tho w’oste was the 
]iroperty of the State, so the fo/irf was felt to bo held of the State, 
even wlien in fact the invitation to build had beou given by a 
village official, or a laudholdor of influence. There is, however, 
anollier class of Ia7ir{s of a siihordinato kind. They are liold by, 
cultivating tenants only, not by artizans or lahourors. Landholders 
of good family, in tlie hopo of getting permanent tenants to farm 
their fields, often gave them a corner of a field, or a bit of their own 
house enclosure, on which to make a bdti lahd. Such Idhrls are of 
course held of the individual landholder, not of the State. In 
some parts of southern Hnmfrpur, where there is something like 
village propriotorehip, where in fact tho landholder’s title was not so 
clearly limited to (he area of his oultivnted fields, the shopkeepers 
and artizans, living by or on the fields of a landholder, present him 
with from eight pic to two annas per annum as a nmar on sairi day. 
This is considered to bo a ground-rent fee. In some ])liices a landholder 
will give a kamin a small plot out of liis field to bo held rent-rreo 
under name of lahri, on condition that tho himin assists him in the 
beg^r or impressed labour. 
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tliese tenures injiy be dividcil into tiro cI.stiSHS : (1st), tliose 
hold by JBntbinnns, Rajputs, nud Unliajans. These were ordinarily 
granted ns n favour to men of respectability who hold no land, 
and wanted n place to settle upon, and a garden or small field or two to 
help to fill the pot; (2iid; those held by artizan or labuiiring families^ 
granted originally to induce the holders to settle down, and on 
condition of perfurmnneo of some occ.'isionnl sorvico. In most of 
the.so cnse.s no Investigation was made at Regular Settlement or du- 
ring the enquiry into rent-free 
tenures. In tho course of the 
general re-iuvcstigatioii of rent- 
free holdings conducted during 
the revision of Settlement, 
some, which were of more 
than one aero in e.Ktent, or 
which were not really attached 
to houses, wore summarily resumed or reported for orders. Tho 
rest wero released for term of Settlement. The statomciit in the 
margin will show their number and amount : — 

It has already been stated that most or all of the ehaudhrh had hold 
from former gorcrnmciits small indmt or rent-free grants, which Imd 
been snmmarily resumed in the first years of English administration. 
Mr. Barnes left a memorandum advising the revival of these tndma, 
and in Ifi."!?, on Colonel Lake’s rcjnirt, it xvns done, but no particular 
duties or defined jurisdictions were assigned to tbe recipients. There 
are tbirtceu in pargana Kdngra ; some are men of note and influence, 
and have been selected to fill oliiccs in tbo new sailddrt system ; 
otiicrs are inactive or iiicompotont men. Mr. Lyall writes : — 

“ 1 would maintain all these indmii daring good behaviour and pleasure 
of Gorenunent without exacting any special service for them. At any given 
time a proportion of tho holders will bo sure to bo found useful and inllnon- 
tial. In a country like Kilngra, where tbo estates arc so smnll, and tend to 
become smaller and smaller, it is, I think, os well to try and prevent tho 
heads of sonic of tho old inilucntial families from sinking to tho dead level 
of tho ordinary peasant proprietor.” 

Tallin No, XVn shows tho area and income of Government 
estates; Tabic No. XVIII gives figures for forests under tho Forest 
Department ; while Table No. XIX shows the nreu of land acquired 
by Govcriiment for public purposes. The forests have already liocii 
noticed in Chapter IV, wliilo Government rights in village 
waste are hrielly Biiinmariscd in Chap III. Of llin 1,105,5G4 
nncultivated acres contained in Kangni proper, 300,000 acres 
are roughly estimated by Mr. Lyall to bo covered with forests. 
The subject of forest conservancy is, therefore, one of groat importance, 
and tbo following siiminary ofits history is o.vtractcd from Mr, Lynll’s 
report : — 
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“ Prom Mr. Barnes' Bcvciiuo Report for the year 18-18-40 it is evident tIi"lory ot forest 
that some forest conservancy rules svero in force in Kilngra from annexation. e«>'*pfvnnc.v In 
They svcrc based on the old practice of the district, which rested on tho fact Annera. 
that waste or forest lands were tho properly of tho Bdja or the State. 

Tlio Sikh hanldrt, who looked only to squeezing as miicli money ont of tho 
country as possible in tho shortest possible time, took no care of the forests, 
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except vrlicro the timber wne vnlunblo, and so situated ns to bo easily ex. 
portable to tli'o plains ; but tlio village headmen, irho were natives of the 
hills, maintained the old forest laws to some extent irithin their respective 
circuits. Tlio rules which Mr. Barnes put into the administration papers, 
nsserting the cxcnlsivo right of Government to sell timber, forbidding the 
cutting of green wood for fuel,* and making nn order of the village lieadman 
necessary before timber could bo felled for building purposes, merely main- 
tained those portions of the old forest laws which had universally survived. 
When Mr. Bailey succeeded Mr. Bames os Deputy Commissioner, attention 
had been generally drawn to the destruction of hill forests which was going on 
owing to the laxity of the system in force ; and Mr. Bailey thorenpon took 
up the subject, and drew up n code of rules in greater detail, which were sub- 
mitted to the Chief Commissioner and received his sanction ; this coilo 
contained some rules of n novel character. For instance, nil the forest land 
in a mama (by forest, according to custom of the country is meant nil unen- 
closed land nioro or less covered with wild growing trees and bushes) was 
ordered to bo divided roughly into three parts, and each such part (or IrihiU) 
in succession to bo kept in preserve (ihtfk tarkdr) for n period of three or 
moro years ; that is, that dnring such period grazing, cutting fire-wood, or 
other oxcrciso of tho eamhdar't rights of common, should be therein prohi- 
bited. In tho unpreserved two-thirds of the forest also a stricter law was 
introduced : firing the dry grass in tho winter to improve tho crop in tho 
spring was made penal, and clearing jnnglo to cultivate without the permis- 
sion of tho Deputy Commissioner was distinctly forbidden. Some part of 
these rules («. y., iMk Mhdi, or putting in preserve of one-third) were not 
introduced at once, but a commencement of n stricter conservancy was made 
and forest rangers for each parijana were appointed, hlcnnwhilo reports 
had gone up from K&ngrn and other districts, and in 1655, by order of tho 
Chief Commissioner, general rules, intended to define tho power of the local 
Government and its oiliccrs with respect to forest conservancy, wero drafted 
into a code or regulation, and submitted for sanction to tho Government of 
India. 

Theso rules which, under tho Indian Counoil’s Act, havo tho force of 
law, do not protend to do nwny with any manorial or proprietary rights of 
individuals or communities which may exist, but Uiey provide that such 
rights shall bo no bar to tho exercise of tho powers conferred, provided nil 
occupants and owners of land get what timber and fuel they rc.ally require for 
domestic and ngriculturnl purposes. The powers conferred arc so sweeping ilint, 
if enforced to their full extent, they would reduco tho proprietorship of forest 
lands by individuals or communities to nn almost nominal interest. Tho 
Chief Commissioner, in submitting them, remarked Hint they would not bo 
loo strictly carried out, and that tho extent of intorfcrcncc proposed was war., 
ranted by the manorial power over hill forests pertaining by custom to Indian 
Governments. 

Tho Govomor-Goncrnl in Cormcil, in sanctioning the rules, remarked that, 
from n European point of view, they would appear of an arbitrary character, 
but that thoir principle was justified by tho unquestionable valulity of Go- 
vernment manorial rights in hill forests, and by tho undoubted exigency of tho 
matter. Tho rules, thoroforo, were approved, and the Chief Commi^ 
sioncr was directed to call upon tlio Commissioners of Divisions to submit 

• An exception to tliis rale, forbidtling the cnitini; of arcen wood for fuel, bos 
always been allowed in tlic cases of wcddin(;s and fnnernis, tliiiH-Ka-gliaml. In Native 
States, oven nt the present day, a man rnll fcil n tree in the forest to furnish wood 
for tho funeral pile without asking any ono's leave, and no one will call him to nc- 
rounl. On occasions of the kind in our territory, the Innitardiirs permit applicants 
to cut from ID to 2D loads of wood gratis, 
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detailed rules of forest conservancy applicable to tlio circumstances of tbeir 
divisions, for his, tho Chief Commissioner’s, sanction under the powers 
given him by tho general code. _ _ n i i t i 

Mr. Bailey’s rules remained in force till 1859, when Colonm Lake, 
Commissioner of the Division, proposed some amendments and alterations 
which were sanctioned by the Lieutenant Governor. The most notable 
alterations were that the xaminddrt were ordered to apply to the tahnild&t' 
of the pargana for all timber they might require for building or agricultural 
purposes, and to pay a light price or fee for it, instead of getting it gratis 
from the village headman. On the other hand, the sum of four annas in the 
rupee of the value of timber sold annually by Government, was awarded to 
the village officials and village communities in the proportion of three anat to 
the offieials and one ana to the community. The object of these amendments 
were, on the one hand, to make the zamindars more frugal in their use of 
timber, and, on the other hand, to interest them generally in tho success of 
forest conservancy. This sum of four anas in the rupee has since been 
frequently taken by English and Native officials to be a mdlik&na or 
proprietary fee paid to the samiuddrt in recognition of their proprietorship 
of the soil, but a reference to the orders which originated it wUl show that 
this is an error. 

The amended rules of 1859 were printed in the vemacnlar, and put 
in full force.® Some suteequent orders were_ issued in 1862: for 
instance, the samind&rs were allowed to cut the grass in the irihdfs or preserves 
of one-third ; at &st tho hanwazlrs sold the grass by auction. Again con- 
flicting rulings were given on the question of whether the Deputy Commis- 
sioner could forbid, at discretion, the felling of timber to clear land for culti- 
vation, as had been the custom hitherto. In 1859 ^and 1860 the MMh, i.e., 
one-tihird or thereabouts of the forests in each mauea, were marked off and 
put in preserve in the Eiingra and Hnmirptir tahik and in part of Dehra. 
The work was never done in Ehrpur, no officer being found available in after 
years lor the purpose, and in the other tahtils it was done very imperfectly, 
only the frihdi itself was demarcated, and no arrangement was made for a shift 
of tho ilidh or preserve, which has consequently in ninety-nine cases out of 
hundred remained ever since where it was first imposed. After this date no 
alterations of any note were made in the system of forest conservancy till 
the revision of Settlement under report was commended. ” 

Soon niter reachin^^ Kangrn Mr. Lyall sent np a report ou 
forest questions, in which he recommended that in course of Settle- 
ment .*111 attempt should be made to get rid of the joint property of 
the State and village communities in forest lands by an interchange, 
which would leave a portion of forest the full property of the State, 
and tlie rest the full property of the cominniiities. This was tenta- 
tively approved by Government, and he w.ns authorized to commence 
negotiations. After succeeding in some villages he came to a stop in 

* It may be noted that thouph there was only one set of rules, the piacticc, both 
bcIOTO and since their promnlgatron, has differed a good deal in different parganai. 
For instance, in parts of Dehra, where there is a great deal of bosh and brash-wood 
in most of the forests, and the fawlnffdiw generally hare timber trees in their fields, 
the lambaridn hare not tboaght themsdres competent to perinit the felling in the 
forests of a timber tree of the poorest qnality, and the ram/nifars have bad to go to the 
tahnil and pay foran order to cut a bit of wood reqnired for a plough handle unless 
they could got what they wanted off their own fields. On the other hand in other 
places whore there are few trees in the fields, and little or nothing but idiil pine in 
the forest, tho lamlardirt have allowed pine, to be felled or lopped for fuel paired 
for funerals and marriages, and have, moreover, given gratis all wood required for 
strictly agricultural uses. 
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faZtSia BarngirSoii. Tlio forests there are extensive, and the commu- 
nities offered to surrender to the State largo blocks if a partial rio-Iit 
of pasturage therein w.os inaiutained to them, but without such con- 
cession they would give little, saying that their herds were tlioir 
.wealth, and that they wanted grass, not timber, Mr. Lyall asked 
.and obtained permission to make such a concession where it appeared 
necessary. Ho next tried /a/iiia Palain, and was here met bv a 
.new difficulty. These villages had formerly hiid dealings witli 
officers deputed to soenre wastelands for to.i-phinters j they siTspeoted 
•that the land surrendered as forests would ultiniatoly be devoted to 
that purpose, and demanded a pledge to the contrary. The Commis- 
sioner of the Division was entirely opposed to yielding to this now 
demand, and recommended that these negotiatiuns should bo abandoned 
the question of right to the soil re-opened, and a part of the forest 
authoritatively declared to bo Slate property. Thus the proceedings 
Avero brought to an untinndy end. A few forests in Kangra proper, 
and a larger number iu Kiilii, which had been specially selected for 
tnansfer to the said Forest Department, wore demarcated ; but with 
this exception the results may bo said to have been nil. Mr. Ly.all, 
•however, drew up a very complete sot of rules, based upon his inti- 
■mato knowledge of the districts and of the needs and customs of the 
people, which will bo found at ptigos 250 to 253 of his report. Mr, 
Lynll’s rules were, however, not sanctioned, and Mr. Bailey’s rules 
imve continued in force; but the ivliole qne.stion of forest rights and 
conservancy in this district has been made tho subject of enquiry ami 
report by an officer deputed specially for tho purpose. Tho worlt wa.s 
commenced in 1381 by Mr. Alex. Anderson, Assistant Commissioner 
and is in progress. Tho rights of samfmfars and of tho Shite have been 
and are being thoroughly investigated, and the result of the operations 
Avill be tho placing of the question of forest conservancy on a satisfact- 
ory basis. Revised rules have been framed by thd Forest Settlement 
Officer and approved of by the Government. On the completion of 
these operations tho romniniiig parganah of Kangra will be 
amalgamated with the rest which are under tho charge of the Forest 
Department, and the whole will bo placed under tho control of tho 
Deput}' Commissioner ; tho forest department working in subordina- 
tion to him. 

There arofour forests in tho Jaswau country, that is, in tah'ikna 
Kaloha, Garli. and Gangot of paryona Dehra, in which tho soil ns well 
ns the trees belongs to Govorninniit ; they are named Santida Kawan, 
Saddawnn .and Bnkarhla; the two first contain chit pine and young 
edl’, tho two Inst bamboo, (ZAoii A'flimnZ &c. These wore- demarcated 
as Government rahhs by Mr. Christian, Settlement Officer of 
Hoshidrpur, but iinmodiately afterwards the tract was transferred to 
tho Kdngra district, and the Settlement com])loted by Mr. Barnes. 
The demarcation was not undone, and tho laud was described in the 
records ns Government property, but this was qualified by the 
recognition of certain rights of common belonging by custom to tiie 
men of tho surrounding hamlets. There are one or tivo other demar- 
cated forests of this kind in talnka Mahal Mori. For want of- another 
name they may bo c,alltid for<-.sts, but-they are of small extent, and 
contain ouly poor bush and Juuglo. In some -ten of tho inausas 
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nlon^ the foot of the Shaola Dhar in talnkas Falam and 

Bnngahal, there will be found blocks of forest known ns ban madfi 
in which Gorernnieiit has ,no forest rijrhts- wlinterer. In 1863 the 
Government surrendered its rights to the trees in these blocks to tite 
caminddre, to induce them to "ire np certain waste hinds for s<ile bj 
auction to, tea-planters. In all but two of these villages Government 
also abandoned, with respect to the rest of the forest, the ri<rht 
which it ordinarily asserts of pntting in tlidk (t.e., reserving from 
grazing) a third part. 

Tiie Goler Baja holds four forests, which he keeps as shooting 
preserves ; no grazing is allowed in them except with his permission. 
He hits liitberto avoided directly raising the question as to whether 
he is entitled to fell and sell timber in these forests, and no ruling on 
the point has been given by Government. The same may be said 
of the forest in the Nadaun Rija’s jdgdv. There is one forest in the 
Eatoch Rdjals jdglr known ns the Nag Ban, which belongs entirely 
to the B.ajn. There are six demarcated forests in the Siba jdgtr ; 
the Baja has the management, and pays a share of the proceeds to 
Government. A verj* similar arrangement has been made with re- 
gard to the forests in the mamas of iaMka Eotlehr, which, during 
revision of Settlement, were assigned in jdglrto the Eotlehr Bdja in 
exchange for villages formerly held in Hoshidrpur. 
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CHAPTER YI. 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND 
CANTONMENTS. 

OhapteiiVI. At the Gcnstia of 1881, nil places possessing more than 5,000 
Towns~Munici- municipalities, and all head-qutirtors , of districts 

psUtilesand military posts ircre classed ns towns. Under tliis rule the 

Cantonments, following places were returned ns the towns of the KUngns 
General statistics of districtr— • 


OVilitd. 

Tows. 

Fcrioni. 

Ualn. 

Kemalri. 

Eingra „. 

Nflrpur 

Hamirpttt ... 

Sehta „. 

Kingra 

Dhariarila ... 

K4/Piir 

Bujtnpnr 

Jawila Miitlii 
Uartpur ... 

6,887 

6,338 

6,744 

3,«1 

9,43t 

S,174 

.8.038 

3,413 

3.032 

1,676 

1,301 

1,073 

3,301 

1,870 

3,713 

1,766 

1,130 

1,101 


The distvibntiou by religion of tho popnhvtion of these towns 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. XLIII, 
while further pnrtionlars will be found in tho Census Report in Tahio 
No. XIX and its Appendix and Table No. XX. Tho remainder 
of this Chapter consists of o detailed description of onch town, with 
a brief notice of its histoiy, tho increase and decrease of its 
population, its commerce, mnnurnctnres, municipal government, 
institutions, and pnblic buildings ; and statistics of births and deaths, 
trade and manufactures, wlioroTcr figures are available. 

It will be noticed that Table No. Y shows 17 places as 
containing more then 5,000 iulmbitnnts, while only 3 are classed 
ns towns in tlio above detail. The reason is, that the 14 villages 
detailed below were excluded from the list of towns, as, tliough the 
total population included witliiu the boundaries of cacli exceeds 5,000 
souls, yot the inhabitants are senttorod over n large area in numerous 
liamiets lying at considerable distances from eneb other, no one of 
which contains a population sufficiently largo to warrant its being 
classed os a town : — Baijnatb, Jaisingbpura, Alampnr, Ugydlta, 
Ramsnn, Malialtn, Mown, Ubatwal, Parob, Kaloliit, Garli, Himri, 
Edis, and Nnggar. 

Town of Kingra. Kdngrn, more properly onllcd Kot Kdngra, is the principal 
{own of tho district; it was formerly the capital of a considerablo 
fEntoch) Bdjpdt State, and after annexation remained the bead* 
quarters of the district stniF until 1855, when it was removed to 
Dharmsaia. Latitude 32“ 6' 14" north, longitude 76“ IT' 46" east ; 
population (1881), 5,387, consisting of 4,454 Hindus, 872 Idnsalmdtis 
9 Sikhs, and 63 “ others." The town anciently known as " Nngnrkot” 
occupies both slopes of a hill, orerlooking the Bancrangn torrent. 
The older portion corors the soutlioru declirity, while the suburb 
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. of Bliawnn and tlie famous ' tempio of Devi Bajresrt lie upon the Chapter TI. 
northern escarpment. The fort, to nrliich alone in strictness the _ . . 

name ofKdnwra belongs, crowns a precipitous rook, rising elieer ^^UtlMand^ 
above the Bangangii, and dominating the wliole snrronnding valley, Cantonments- 
of which from time immemorial it has formed the key. Once Kangrii. 
considered impregnable, 'it is open to attack from so many neighbour- 
ing eminences as to offer little opportunity of defence against 
mtmern artillery. The Katoch Bajas rated the Bdngra v.alley from • 
prehistoric times till the advent of the British. During the Mughal 
period the town apparently possessed a far larger population than 
at the present day ; and it was held by the last Muhammadan 
Governor long after he had become completely isolated from tbe 
remainder of the Dehti empire. Tbe temple of the Devi, twice 
plundered by the Mnsiilmdn.s, ranks among the oldest .and most 
wealthy shrines in India, and is largely resorted to by pilgrims 
from llie plains at tbe time of tbe great festivals hold in March, 

A|iril, and October. After the British annexation, the district head- 
quarters were origin.ally fixed at Kkngra, but since tlieir removal 
to Dharmsitla in 1855 the town has comparatively sunk into insigni- 
ficance. The town is the centre of the local trade ; the manufacture 
of country cloth is now almost extinct ; Kangra is noted for its 
speciality of gold and enamel ornaments. There are large bdz&ra 
both at Kanwra (fort) and Bhawan (suburb). The public buildings 
area circiiit^ionsc, taluil, police station, cbaritable dispensary, post 
office, mission school house, staging bungalow and sar&i. IMio fort 
is now garrisoned by a defnoinneiitof the let Ooorklia Light Infantry 
(stationed at DliarmsSla) under the command of a Quropoan Officer. 

The Ohnroli Missionary Sooioty establisliiiient is iocatod at Bliawnn 
under charge of a resident Missionary, and has a small chiiroli and 

' a school for boys attached to it. The Manioip.aI Committeo consists 
of six members elected by the towns people and three appointed by 
Government, in nil nine members. Its income for tlio Inst few }’enr.s 
is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived principally from an 
octroi tax levied upon artioles brought witliin the municipality 
for sale. 

Ekngrn, anciently called Nagnrbot,* is the historic capital of 
these hills. It occupies both slopes of a hill, which toriniiiates abrupt- 
ly towards the cast in a cliff looking down upon tho Bangnuga 
torrent. The original town lies on tho southern side of tho liill ; on 
tlie north lies the suburb of Bhawan and the temple of Devi, for 
which Nngnrkot in bygone times was famous. The nnoiont Kangra 
fort, of which frequent mention lias been made in an earlier part of 
this account, stands at the oastcru oxlremily of tho original town 
upon a precipitous rock rising to a koigiit of 440 feet, sheer above the 
bod of the Bdngangn, and dominating over the wliole Kangra valley, 
of which it has from time immemorial been hold to be tlie key. The 
view of its strong positiou and massivo walls, from the road 


* Nn^jarlcot nppeaiB to have been the nnnjo oC tbo town ; K^nera of the fort. 
TbQ9 Abnl Fazl, ID tho Atn Akbnri (Qlnflwin'fl Tmo^tation. II, p, loi);— « Nft'mrkot 
n citjr filtoatcd upon a mountnin, with a fort called Kiingra, The Nn^nrkotln 
Brulimans derive their appellation from this old name of Edugra. ^ 
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wliioli nppronclics Kdnnra from i lie Bondi, is exceedingly striking; 
nnd in former days the fort inaj’ well have been deemed impreg. 
nablo. But it is too mneb exposed from commanding eminences 
at no groat distance to be capable of dcreuco against modern 
artillery. The vicissitiidcs of its fortune under the siiccessire 
rulers of the country liavo been already detailed. It Inis often been 
attacked, but never taken by storm. Both Gorklias nnd Siklis failed 
in their attempts upon it. The former raised the siege alter tirclrc 
months’ effort, and the latter only gained possession by capitulation ; 
while many striking illustrations of the prestige attaching to tlie pos- 
session of the fort are to be fonnd in tbc history already recounted. 
It is probable that during ibo occupation of tbo Miibawinndnn 
Emperors, Kangrn was a far more pojnilous town than it is at the 
present day ; for tbo fort was certainly occupied by a strong garrison, 
stitncieiit, ns has bconsoeu, tocnnblo the last JMiiliniiimndnn Goremor 
to mniiitniu liis jinsscssion long after ho had hccomo complotoly isolat- 
ed from tlie Delhi empire. Tlio Sikhs appear to hare nffcctcd thn 
suburb of Bliawnn, the population of whiuli is said to havo increased 
largely during the y’cai-s of tlicir rule, at the expense probably of the 
original town. Tbo temple of Devi, situated in Ibis suburb of Bbnwnn, 
is among tbo most ancient, ns it was once one of tbc most renowned 
shrines of Nortlioru India. It finds historic mention in Ferisbta’s 
account of tbo fourtli invasion of India by SuHan Mnbmdd, A.D. 1008 
and again, in A.D. 13G0, when for a second time it was plundered br 
the Emperor Ffroz Tuglilnk. In the time of Blalimtid, If Ferislita Is 
to be at nil credited, the riches of the shrine were enormous. 
Elphinstono, who draws his account from Ferishta, describes it 
“enriched % the offerings of n long succession of Hindu prin- 
ces and the depository of most of the wealth of the neighbour- 
hood.”* The treasure carried off by Mahmud i.s stated to have been 
700,000 golden divdrs, 700 tnans^ of gold and silver plate, 
200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2,000 mans of univrougbt silver, 
and 20 mans of jewels, including pearls, corals, diamonds, and 
riibies.l 

At the timo of the British annexation, the bead-quarters of the 
bill district wore as a matter of course fixed at Ediigra, but tbo attrac- 
tions of Dbarmoala oneb discovered, the fate of tbo older capital was 
only a question of time ; and, as has been nlre.ady related, the bead- 
quarters of the district wore finally transferred to Dbarmsdla in 1855. 
iKangra still continuos to be tbo boad-quartors of a fiscal sub-division, 
nnd the fort is still held by a small dotachment of troops from Dhnrm- 
sala, but in other respects tbo town is fast falling into iusiguifi- 


• “ Hisloty o£ India " (Mth edition), p. 320. 

-f- Tbc commonest wan, that of Tabriz, is lilts. Tbo Indian man (mannd) 
is 80 lbs. 

j As to the priests oC the EAngm tcmplo, see ante. Chapter III. Tho loe.*!! 
TCision of tbo wcll-bnowu legend ot the demon Jdlnndhnr is, that when slain by the 
goddess Devi, tbo giant lell prostrate on his bicnst with liis bead nt llaijnith, his 
navel at E&ngra, his shoaldeis at Tritokndth and Jawdla Makhi, and his feet at 
Eatbrfin in Golcr, covering the country 48 Jin*. In answer to his dying prayers, 
Devi granted pardon of sin to all who should dio within tho limits of the tract which 
he covered. For another rentiou, sue Gnzeltcor of Jillaudliar. 
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oaiipp.* Tlip jmpnliitioDj as nBcortniiictl nt tlio oiiiiniorntionfi of ISCSj CbaptorVI' 
1S75 and 1881, is shown below: — TownsTilnnlci- 

PiiUticB and 
Oantonmcnts. 
lUugra. 


It is diflicnU to a.srcrtniu (lie precico liinit.s within which tho 

pnnmcrntionB of 1868 and 1875 
were taken ; but the details in tbo 
niarotn, which pivo the population 
of suburbs, throw soma li>;ht on 
tlio matter. Tlio fioiirea for tlio 
population within municipal limits 
according to tho Census of 1868 
nro taken from tho published tables 
of tho Census of 1875 ; but it was 
noted at tho timo tliat their nccnrno 3 ' 
was in man}’ cases duubtfnl.^ It 
would appear from information supplied b^* tbo Deputy CoininisBion- 
<>r that the Censusof 1868 was taken duriu" tho season of piij'riin* 
aoo, which undul}’ swelled tho population then cnumcratod, Tho 
ooustitntiou of the population by iclijiion and tho number of occu- 
pied houses nro slionu in Table lio. XLllI. Details of box wilt 
ho found in Table Xo. XX of the CensuB Deport of 1881 > 

Dlmrnislla is a liill station, a iiuuiicip.'dity of tiio first cla-ss, and Town of Elinmi- 
the admiiuBtrntiTO head-quarters of tho district. It lies in Intitudu 
32*’ 15' 42' iiortli, loiiRiludo 76° 22' 40" cast, ami has a population 
(in Febninry 1881) of 5,322 souls, inclusive of cautouinciits. 

Dlinrmsala lies on a spur of the Dliaoln Diiar, 16 miles nortlM'nst of 
Kait^ra, in the midst of wild and piciiirc->quo eccnory. It takc.s its 
nnmo from an old Hindu sniicliinr}',' and oriniiiall}' formed a snh- 
sidinrj* enntoument for tlio troops stationed at Kun;'rn. The station 
of Dhnrmsahi was first occupied in 1849, when n site was required 
for n cautoinucnt to nccommodnto a Native He^imcnt which was 
at the time hein^ niised in the disliict. The fort iit Kiiiieia, then 
ilio lie.ad-qiiarlers of (ho district, was fully ocriipied li^' its narrisnii ; 
niid tlio hiph "round around it scarcely' aiVunied snllieiont sjiace for 
the requirements of the civil station ; still less would it liiivo Eiifliccd 
for a military cantonment, while the low groiinil of tho surrounding 
valleys would have bcoii unhealthy. A site for tho ciintuumciit was 
tlicrufurc sought on (ho slu])u of tho Dltfiola Dhiir, ami was found in n 




, A tnmijy of Kurgcopn leiMcnt nt Kdnarn nrcfnmcil for skill In n ruiiniis oticrn. 
tioa JjavJn^' Ibc oujcct otrcMlonugihe iio*c lonnyfacc wlilcli lins linrt the inUfnrtuiii' 
to R’tB tlml fliijitmlnpe. Tlicjf nro snlil In draw down n flnit of skin from llio forclicnd 
M n covenne for the new now, tliuii ruloriiij: Ilio liconly of mnny of n ninrred couii- 


“ ruiijilj Maimfneturcs,” llluitr.it('t Uic vnriuuii singes of the operation. 
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Chapter YL plot of wnsto land, upon whirli stood an old HindA ennctaar}', or 
, , dhanntdl, wlieneo llio niimo adopted for tlio now cniitonineiit. TIio 
” pities occupation of tliia sito was fatal to the protenaions of Kdii^rn. Tlio 
Cantonments, civil authoritica of tlio district, speedily following' tlio example of the 
Town of DharmsMa. Iloj;inicnfa1 OfHcera, bnilt tliemaclvcs lioiiaca in tlio ncigrbliotirliood of 
the canlonnicnt; and, attracted by tho advant.ng'C’i of cliniatc and 
sconory which they there enjoyed, lost no opportunity of cacaping' 
from the comparative heat of the valley. At length, in niarcli 1856, 
the now station was formnll}' recognised ns tho heiuKqunrtera of tho 
district. At this time it contained, hoaidea the cantonment buildings 
and bdstir, oiil}' some seven or eight European hotisca, of which 
about ono'half were situated ata higher elevation on tho Bhagsn hill.* 
The European houses, with tho coiivaleaecnt depAt, some of tho 
public ofKcca and tho pnblio gardens, constitnic tho upper part of the 
station, which ranges to a height of about 9,2U0 fcot. Tho fniiloii> 
nicnt and tho rcmiiindor of tho station arc at a lower level, aoino 
houses being as low ns d,500 feet. The upper and low'cr stiiliun aro 
connected by numerous roads, one of which, at a gentle gradient and 
pnssablo b}' carts, is five miles in length. I'bo other rotids arc steep 
paths down tho hill>sido. In tho nppe.r station aro tlirco level roads 
cut in pnrnllol lines along tho side of tho hill, tho lowest of which, 
called tho Mall, is about a milo in length, and is terminated oiio 
way by tho depAt bnrrachs and tho ]uib1ia gardens, and tho other way 
by tho BlcLcodgam Idufr, so called in, hnnoiir of tho Into Sir D. 
McLeod, fortnerTy Licutenant-Govornorof tho Province. It is con- 
nected with tho upper roads by paths, most of which aro stcoji ascents, 
against the fnco of tho bill. The puhlio gardens, which aro laid out 
with much tasto and shill in lawns and terraces, nud cotilnin a 
Tnlunblo collection of indigenous and imported trees and shrubs, f 
are overlooked by tho assembly rooms, a Imiidsoroo building, com- 
prising a public hall, a library and rending room, and a chamber 
dovoted to a niusouin. The church is beantirullv situated in a recess 
of tho mountain, but is by no means a striking building. The 
churchyard contains a monnmont erected to tho moinory of Lord 
Elgin, who died boro in 18G3. Immediately aliovo tho station rises 
a hill known as Dlmnnhot, tho summit of which is^ a favoiirito 
rosort. There aro also somo picturesquo waterfalls within a walk at 
Blidgsuiidlh. At a greater distance, but still within reach of an 
excursion from Gharmsala, aro sovernl places of interest in tho higher 
liills, of which tho most notable aro the Lake of Kariri, 10,000 fcot 
nbovo tho sea, nud tho slato quarries at Enguni. 

Tho scenery of DhnrmsAla is poculinriy grand. Tho station 
occupies a spur of tho Dli&ola Dluir itsolf, and is well wooded with 
oak and other forest trecs.^ Above it tho pine-clad inounlaiti sido 


• In 1870 there wcw thirt;>nIno only. 

t Another nnd more TiUnnhlo collection of ITlmnlnyftn nnti other trees is to ho 
found in the gntdciis of Cedor Hall estate, tho property of tho late Sir Donald 
MeLcod, tho principal Icaturo of which is tho luxunant arowtli of a plantation of 
deeHar QCedmt dcodara) nnd of many species of imported Eiiiopcnn fruit-trees. 

$ Querent ineana, Pinut Jougifella, and rhodoticndron aro the prominent trees, 
Tho iindcrcrowtli is ricli in ilowcriug slimbs, among which barberry, daphne, nud 
tho creeping rose are conspicuoiu. 
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towers toK^nrd the loftier peaks, wLich, corored for half the year with 
snow, stand out jagged and scarred ngniost tl)e sky. Below, in 
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lierfect contrast, lies tlio inxnrinut Eangra valley, green with rice- **Sait'ie8ind 
fields, and a picture of rural quiet, suggestive of nature’s sweetest dantonments. 
mood. Of the station itself, perhaps the best view is to be obtained Xowa of Oliaimsitta. 
from the public gardens, winch command an extensive panorama. 

Much has been done of late years to render Dharinsdla more accessible 
and a cart-road now connects it with Jalandhar and the plains. Thus 
the main cause has been removed which previously retarded the 
growth of the placo in public estimation as n summer retreat. Its 
communication, howevor, will only bo perfected when the Palampiir 
and Patliaukot cart road is completed. This fine road is bridged 
throughout the upper portion, but is of littio use for want of bridges on 
the Section between Sangra and Piithaiiknt. Supplies are now 
obtainable at moderate prices, and the station bids fair to become a 
favourite among those who prefer retirement to gaiety, and can appre- 
ciate the privilege of immediate access to tbe-wild hill side. As a draw- 
back to these advantages, the Tainfnil at Dhnrmsdla is very heavy, 
and the atmosphere is peculiarly damp during tlie threo mouths of 
the rainy season. TJio average annual rainfall is officially returned 
ns 148‘3_inches, by far the highest figure reached at any point of 
observation in tho province. In Jamiary, February, and March 
also, storms are ver^ frequent. Most of tho laud within tho limits 
of the municipality is owned by Gaddi peasants, whose cottages in 
places dot the hill-side. It is from them alone that now land in 
tho station can be acquired. 

The station now contains several Enropean residences, a church, 
two large barracks for soldiers invalided from English regiments, 
public gardens and assembly rooms, a book club, Session^ bouse, 
post oflico, Deputy Commissioner’s offices and conrt-liouse, treasury, 
police office .and lines, jail and a hospital and cbaritablo dispensary, 
and Government and mission scbool-bonses. Thero is a small bazar ■ 

European convalescent depOt, another 
at McLeodganj, both in tlie upper station, and a third in tlie lower 
station. The cantonments of tlie let Gorshd IJght Infantry aro 
located along the southern extremity of tho station. Both tho 
town and eantonnients stretch along the hill-side with an elevation 
varying from 4,500 to 0,500 feet. Lines of cart road connect the 
town with the plains viS Hosliidrpnron tho south and vi& Pathankot 
on Hie west j siijiplies can be obtained at moderate prices, and the 
station bids fair to become a favourite retreat forCIviliaiisandiii- 
yahds, the more so now that the opening of tho Amritsar and Pallidn- 
kot Hallway facilitates communication with tho plains. A tolooraph 
lino connects Dharmsfila and P&l.-impur witli Amritsar and Lnliore. 
llieTninfalt lias perceptibly diminished, and tho present average does 
not exceed 112— 115 inches in the year. Trade is confined to tho 
supply ot necessaries for the European residents. Government offici- 
ms and their servanls. There is a first class municipality with the 
Deputy t^ramissioner ns President, the Senior Assistant Commis- 
sioner ns Seoretanr, the Civil Surgeon and the District Snporintondent 
ot police as ex^to merabors, and six non-official raombors selected 
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by the Depiitr'Coinmtssionnr. Its income for tlie Inot few years is 
shown in T.'iblo No. XLV, nnd is derived priuci}Milly from taxe.s 
levied upon tinuses, for canal water used, mid wood and irrass cut 
and sold within ( iie inunici|ialitr. 

Tile popul- 
ation as aseer- 
taiiied at tlio 
enumerations 
of 1868, 1875 
and 1881 is 
shown ill the 
margin. 


LtmUfl of rnuraerntton. 

Year of Censut. 

Person e. 

MhIpb. 

Fcuinles, 

Whole toffn ... | 

IBOS 

1881 

2B62 

6,322 

2201 

8,443 

Go8 

3,870 

Municipal limha .. s 

less 

187S 

2.802 

2,028 

... 

... 

( 

188t 

3,830 

... 

... 


Toirn or Suburb. 

PoVOUTIOV. 

1803. 

1881. 

Dhftitaiila tnvn 
Do. canton 

menti 

2.80-2 
Fij*ttrcs 
not ob« 
tainnbio 

3,838 

1.483 


in 


i oiii 11 . was nocca 
many cusoa doubtful. 


— - ••ixiiaik tiillblA VUtJ 

ennmerntioiis ol I66«nnd 1875 wore 
taken ; but the details in the margin, 
wliicli givo tiio population of suburbs, 
throw Bomo light on Iho matter. 
The figures for the population with- 
in miinieipnl limits according -to 
tlio Census of 1868 are taken from 
Uio piiblishod tables of tbo Census 
IS the tiino that their accuracy was 

!• I'l would appear from information 

supplied by the Deputy Commissioner that tho cantonments were 
exolmlcd from the first two enumerations. On all these occasions 
tlio Census was taken during tho winter months, and did notinclnde 
tlie summer visitors. Tho coiistitutiou of the population liy reliwiou 
and the number of ocoupied lionscs nro shown in Tablo No. XLIii. 
Details of sex will bo found .iu Tablo No. XX of tho Cousus Report 
ot 1881. ‘ 

>« lnliliido32” 18' 10" north, and Inngitude, 
7« , 00 30 east, on a small tributary of tbo Cbakki torrent, 2,0(IU 
feet aboim sea level, and 37 miloa west of Dharmsdla, nicturpsquelv 
perciicd npim tlio side of a hill, crowned by tho ruins of n fine old 
Hirt, orected by Raja Bnsu, who rninovou his capital hither from 
ooo*^. " popnliition (1881) of 5,744 souls, ronsisting 
of 3,298 Hindus, 2,432 hlusalin&us, 8 Sikhs, oiid G " otliers.” It was 
loriiicny tho capital of n siiinl) Nnlivo State and long tho oliief town 
fli , eoiniiicrcial iinportaiico. The liistorv 

ot tlie town and tlin family of its roniulurs lias already been related 
"I II* I’bo town is pictiiresquoly sitimfed U])on the side 

ot a liul, and is crowned by a fiiio old fort now in ruins, wliicli was 
eieotadby Raja Rnsn, when Nurpur became liis capital. It was 
or long by far tho most important town of tho district both in point 

0 8ize^ and^ commercial interest. Its priiioip.al inhabitants are 
ratbtana Rajputs of tbo royal stock, Knshinfris and Klrntrls. Tho 

T nUo!?''”* I S* j desoendants of fugitives from 

Miilinn’ ^ !i* esoapp tlie exactions of tho later 

ill Kashmiri colony coiisti- 

1 P>'‘88- It fonnocl 

111 by a band of immigrants drireii from the Kashmir valley 
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bjr a ^rievoni fninino. Fift)’ rears later, tlieir numbers were swell- Chapter VI. 
cd by a fresh immigration, which look place in 1833, during the — - 
]iressuro of another famine. They carried with them the national 
manufnclure of their native ralloy, that of shawls of pathmina wool, OastonmentB. 
and made the town fainons for the production of these and other tq,;]! d{ ilCrpar. 
woollen cloths. The value of the annual nnt-turu ofpaihmina goods 
was estimated in 1876 to bo about two lakh> of rupees, or £20,000, 

The shawls, however, were inferior to those of Kashmir, even to 
tlinse of Amritsar and other towns in the Pnnjab plains. They 
found a sale in the province, bnt seldom penetrated to foreign 
markets. The pasim used w.as imjiorted in part direct from Ladakh 
in part from Amritsar. Bnt the collapse in the shawl trade which 
followed the Franco-Prnssian War has effnctnally diminished its 
commercial importance, and the once flonrishing town now presents 
a poverty-stricken and depopulated appoanmoe. The trade has 
dwindled down, and is now confined to the mannrnolnre on 11 small 
scale of shawls and woollen fabrics of an inferior description. The 
Kashmiris, thrown onl of employ, an now being enoonraged to take 
to scricnitnre. Tliere is a large idsar, and, from the place forming 
an entrep&t of supplies from the plains as well as of exit for the 
trade from the iiortli, still presents a comparatively bnsy appearance. 

The public buildings are a taAiil police station, post offices, dispensary, 

Bchool-honse, staging bungalow and two saiwfs. Below the site of 
the town and reached by a long flight of steps are some old wells or 
reserrolrs. The wells are in a recess of the rock whioli rises over 
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tliom for about 150 feet. The Mnnicipal Committee consists of nine 
members, sis elected and three appointed by Government. Its income 

for the last few 

LimiliotEDuinrntion. Ycuef CcDist. Ptnoni, Ualn. Fnaaln joars is shown 
in Table No. 

Wlotetown { 

nuowwwn ...^ jjgj derived pnnci- 

pally^ from an 

r 1808 0 058 '®^'ed 

itumcipaiiimii* ...■j 1675 jjar ... Z on nil articles 

L 1881 0,741 „ „. brought within 

for sale and consumption. The population ns nBcertained"at”tbe 
enumer.;itioiis of 1868, 1875 and 1881 is shown in the maririn. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 

P ennmeratioiis of 1 .S68 and 1 875 were 

PoroLHOT. taken ; bnt the details in the inar- 
TownotBabaib. gin, which give Uie population of 

1803. 1881. suburbs, throw some light on the 

"’•‘‘‘ter. The figures for the popu- 

n.«i.iikioi.iH;;; T’ I "S according to the Ceiisns of 1868 

are taken from the published tables 

•. . , . *** Census of 1875: hut 

it w,ss noted at the time that Uioir aconracy was in maiiv cases 
doubtful. It would .appear from information supplied by tlie 
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Deputy Comtni.ssionor that the foriner f5<;uro9, or at any rate those 
of 1868, prohiibly incindcd the whole population of kothh Baral 
and Nidzpnr, in the lands of wliich the town stands. The con- 
stitution of the population hy religion and number of occupied 
houses are shown in Table 17o.‘ XLIII. Details of sex Avill be found 
in Table No. XX of the Census Hepnrt of I881< 

Sujaiipur is situated on the bank of the Bias, in latitude 31° 
50' north, and loiiKitiido 76° 33' cast., 15 miles above Nddniiii, with a 
population (1881) of 8,431 souls. The pnlnco of tlie ancient 
Kntoch dynasty crowns a hoioht overlooking the town, commeuced 
in 1758 by Ablic Gbaud, great grand-father of Saiisar Chaiid, and 
nubsoqnontly enlarged by his son and grandson, the latter of whom 
founded the town of Sujanpur. Sansar Cliand completed the 
building, and held his court here. The palace, a residence of regal 
proportions, and highly finished in point of workmanship, boars 
the name of Tira, whence the double title of the place, Snjanpnr 
Tlri. The buildings have fallen into disrepair since the present 
descendants of tho dynasty have removed to Lambagraoii, the ydyfr 
village. Tlio town presents a picturesque sight, witli its Imudsoine 
old parade ground and a grassy plain surrounded hy noble trees. 
Formerly it was a local trado centro of consider.able importance ; 
there are remnants of a colony of gom-makors and jewellorf, 
introduced by tho Katoch princes from Gnjrdt and Delhi, res- 
pectively, and Snjdnpur is noted for its gold and enamel orna- 
ments. The Municipal Committco consists of six elected members 

nnd three n]>pointcd 
hy Govoruinent. Its 
income for tlio Inst 
few vears is shown 
in Table No. XLV, 
nnd is derived from 
an octroi tax levied 
upon articles brought 
within the munici- 
pality for sale and 
consumption. Tlie population ns ascortninod at the euninerations of 
1868, 1875 nnd 1881 isshown in tho margin. 

Tho constitution of the population hy religion nnd tho number 
of occupied houses aro shown in Table No. XLIII. Details ol sex 
will be found in Tnblo No. XX of tlio Census Report of 1881. 

Jnwdla Mnkbi lies in latitude 31° 62' 34" nortli, longitude 76° 
21' 59" cast, ami lias a population (1881) of 2,424. souls. Itis 
situated on tlio road from Kdngra to Nddnnn. It derives its claim 
to interest from tlio possession of a shrine of oven greater reputation 
than that of Knngrn, stands' at tlio foot of a precipitous range of 
lillls, wliicli forms tlio nortliorn limit of the vnlloy of the Bias, and is 
about four miles in a straight lino from tlio nearest point upon that 
river. It was at ono time a considcrablo town ; and, ruins of sub- 
stantial buildings still romain to testify to a far greater extent and 
opuleneo in bygone years than it now possesses. Tlio jwlneipal 
inhabitants of tlio town aro'Gosains. Thoiigli still a ibriviug uud 
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opnlent cinss, they Imvo of lata years much doclined through pro* Chapter Vl< 

fligaoy and extravagance, from tlioir old position. Their enterprise ns *“ 

XTholcsnle traders gives a certain commercial importance to the town Tovms, Mnntei- 

ns an entrepGl for tniflic between the hills and plains. The principal (^^onments. 

export is opium, collected from Kdlu, and passed on into the plains, to of Jawila 

the value niiiinnlly of perhaps 1^ InHh of rupees. Bolia, n nrug pre* MuUii. 

p-nred from the fruit of the anofo {Embliea ojiieinalis), and extensively 

used as a medicine, and for dyeing, is also exported in conviderablo 

qimntity. The temple, which stands above the town, has been 

erected over ccrUin jots of combustible gns issuing from the 

groiind, which are looked upon as a manirestation of tho goddess 

Devi, and are kept burning constantly. Seven hnndred j'oars ago, 

according to a legend related by the priests, tho goddess revealed 

herself to a JBrahmnn devotee resident in tho far south, and, direct* 

ing him to repair to the Katigra hills, told him lie would there iind tho 

jets of burning gas in a spot overgrown with forests. The Brtlhm.an, 

having obeyed the call, discovered tho snored spot, and erected a 

temple to tho goddess. This story, however, completely ignores 

thefar more ancient legend, which idonlifica the gas jets of Jawdia 

Muhhi with tiio flames proceeding from tho month of tho D.iityn 

king, or demon, Jdl.andhnrn, ovorwhclined with mountains by Biva.* 

Tho prc-scnt temple is certaiiilr in liouonr of tho goddess Devi, bnt 
tho substitution^ of tlic later fogcud is probably n modern Brahman 
invention, affording nn illustration of tho mode in which Brdhmnn* 
ism has at all times wrested local sitperstitions into conformity with 
its own creed. Tho temple, enriched by tho oiferings of conturic.s, 
is largo and costly ; and in 1815 received n gilt roof, presouted by 
the Sikh monarch Itanjft Singh. 

The present toinplo of Jawdia Mdklii is Ijiiilt against tho side of 
the ravine, just over the cleft from which tho gas escapes. It is plain 
oiitsido in tho modem Muhammadan stylo of plaster and paint, 
with a gilt dome and gilt pinnacles, Tho roof is also gilt inside, 
but llic gilding is obsonred by smoko. By far the finest part of 
the building is tho splendid folding door of silver plates, wliich 
was presented by Kharnk Singh, nnd wliich so struck Lord 
Ilardingo^ tliat ho had n model made of it. 

The interior of tho tompio consists of a square pit nhont 3 feet 
deep witii a pathway nil roniid. In tho middle tho rook is sliglitly 
hollowed out about the principal fissure, nnd on applying n light 
tlio g.ss bursts into a flaino. Tho gns escapes at several oilier 
poinU from tho crevices of tho walls on tho sides of tho pit. Bnt 
the gas collects very slowly, and tho attendant BraUmans when 
pijgnnjs iwo numorons, keep up tho flames by fccdiiio them 
with g/i/. There is no idol of any kind, the flaming fissure being 
considered ns tho fiery mouth of tho goddess, whoso headless body 
18 said to_ be in the temple of Blinwan. • 

,1 The incomes of tlio tompio, which aro considerable, bclomr to 
the Bhnjki community of priests, i« to whom see Chapter 'ill. 

At one time tlio Kntocli Rajas appear to Jiiivo appropriated tho 


* See Gazetteer ol Jaiasabar, 
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Chapter VI. « hole or the greater part of tlio incoino ; nnti under Miihnmmndan 

rnlo n pole-tox of one anna was levied upon all pilgrims attending 

Towns. Municl- the slirino. The number of these in the course of the year i.i 
palitleB and yg™ a,.ont j and at the priuotpal festival, which takes place in 
Cantonments. g0ptg,7,i,or and October, as iniinv as 50,000 are said to con- 
°"jUnklii'!'' " gi'osoloj «nan 3 ' of whom come from great distances. Another 
fesUval of scarcely less importance takes place in March. Six 
hot mineral springs occur in the neighbourhood, impregnated with 
common salt and iodide of potassium. 

Tlio town still retains some commercial importance as an 
entrepot for trafiio between the hills and tlio plains. The principal 
article of e.x|iort is opium from Kuln. There is a police station, a 
post office and a school-house. A tardi erected by the Baja of 
Patiala is attached to the temple, and besides it there are eight 
dharmsdhia or sanctuaries with .rest-houses for travellers. The 
municipal committee consists of si.v elected members and three 
members appointed by Govemmont. Its income for tbe last feiv 
j'cars is sliowu in Table No. XLV, and is derived principally from an 

octroi tiix lovii>d 
upon articles 
brought for sale 
within the Mii- 
nicipalitj'. The 
population, as 
nseortnined at 
the enumer- 
ations of 18G8, 
1875 nud 1881, 

is shown in tlio margin. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits witliin which the 

enumerations of 18GS and 
1 875 wore taken ; but the 
tlutniU in the margin, which 
give the population of 
Biibnrhs, throw some light 
on tho matter. The figures 
for tho population within 
municipal limits .according 
to tho Census of 18()8 mre 
taken fi-oni tlic jmhlislied 
tables of the Census of 1875 ; but it wan noted at the lime tlint their 
accuracy was in many eases donlilfiil. It would appear from in- 
formation supplied by the Deputy' Conmiissoiicr that tlio Census of 
1868 was taken during tlio pilgrimage season, when the population 
was unduly raised bjy visitors from without. Moreover, it is by no 
means certain that the earlier figures do not include tho whole pnpii- 
latious of iot/i/s Bohan and Darrg, in the hinds of which the town 
is situated. The constitution of tho population by religion and the 
iiiiiiibor of occupied houses are sliown in Table No. XLllI. Details 
of sex will bo found in Table No. XX of the Census Beport of 
1881. 
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Haripar is situated opposite tLe baulks of tbe Bangnuga, a tribu- Chapter TI. 

tary of the Bias in latitude 82“ north and longitude 76° 15' east. -rr- .. 

It has a population (188p of 2,174 souls, eomposed mostly of Hindfis. St&’d C^toS^ 
It was iormerly the capital of a Native State, founded by an elder ments. 
brauch of the JSIatoch dynasty of £[angra, whose representatives still Town of Hailpnr. 
take tbe precedence. The town is situated at the* head of a valley 
crowned by a fort built by Hari Ghaud, the founder of the principa- 
lity, 0 . 11)66 after him Haripur (Goler). There is n large bdzdr, the 
main streets of which are paved. Tiie public buildings are a police 
station, post office, police rest-house and school-house. The Munici- 
pal Committee consists of six elected members, and three members 
appointed by Government. Its income for the last few years is shown 
in Table No. XLV, and is derived principally from an octroi tax 

levied upon all 
articles brought 
witliin the mu- 
nicipality for 
sale and con- 
sumption. The 
population as 
ascertained at 
the ennmer- 

_ ations of 1868. 

18t5 and 1881 is shown in the margin. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number of 
occupied houses are shmim in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will 
be found in Table No. XX of the Census Beport of 1881. 
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Table Xo. II, sbo^sring DEVELOPMENT. 
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Table No. Ill, showing RAINFALL. 
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Table No. IIIA, showing RAINFALL at bead-quarters. 
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Table No. IIIB, showing RAINFALL at Tahsil Stations. 
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Table No. V, sbowing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 
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Table No. VI, ebowlng MIGRATION. 
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Table No. VII, showing RELIGION and SEX. 
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Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 
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Tablo No. IX, allowing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 
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Table No. IXA, showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES. 
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Table No. X, shoxTing OIVIL CONDITION. 
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l?oTE.-~TltC9o figures are iikon from Tabb Ko. VI of the Censits Report. 

Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 
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Koik.— Thc«o figureshro fruia Kos. I, II, Yll, VIlIi tvud JX of tlm Saivttary Rci>OTt. 


Table No. XIA, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 
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iroli:.-TUosc SgUTM MO tokou from laWo No, ill of tho Eanitory Koiiort. 






































































Koncra District. 1 

TaWo No, XIB, sliowing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 
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TaLlo No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 
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Table No. XIII, sbowincr EDUCATION. 
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Table No. XIV, cbowintr detail ot SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 
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Table No. XV, showing TENURES held direct 
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112 

C2,1C0 

328,571 

95 

35 

45, OS'* 

ic;,rc: 

IS 

IS 

1,0D0 

0,010 

In which tlio lands 
nio held jnrlly 
In rorcmlly nwu 
^ pirlly ill com* 

ll.^Vixedor iwpcr. inon,tho inci^iro 

/i<< ;iaUid<in< of rlVht In com. 

ordliayic/otra. mnn land licitij 

thcomnuntof tho 
iliaroor tho c\. 
. tout of 1 ind hold 

k ln«.c>craUy. 

MO 

510 

197,593 

l,175,S6'> 

1!»9 

IP3 

71,430 

270, -lO^ 

130 

ICC 

50,253 

202,235 

r.— «/ Ownvvin^i not /nf/my 
under an?/ jntnou^ ctpa% uiid jviyuio 
iieretii'4ihnri (o Oovomment tn Vtc 

;«4f(i0U o/.w 













IL— Zewecj 

10 

10 

1,718 

11,010 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

6 

5 

5C0 

4,011 

G.— ZandAnMemrlto7«Ar< mlfnned thf re- 

tmi»e and are not wfmbfrt vf any 

Mlhtfic cpmmvnUif nor inehuUil iit 
nny jipfnoi'f cla^a. 

8 

8 

5 

1,S02 


- 

•• 

•• 

7 

7 

2 

l.&U 

muff, revrptil or vnemyn- 

IjZ 


- 

88,724 

20 

•• 


2,005 

10 


•• 

0,012 

Total ,, 

830 

CT8 

2G1,78C 

1,581,551 

203 

251 

110,500 

4?5,TC2 

911 

1D5 

32,327 

327,671 


^*0TC.~Tke9c figures are tuken from Talle 



















































:?o. rt csblc^ 


KangTA District. 1 

from Government as they stood In 1878-79. 



I’o. XSXIII ot t&a nsTcnas nri<ort hr IKf-li. 


Oro^i &rc-i In 
acre^ 





















































f Pufijab Qaz6ttecr, 

Table No. XV, showing TENURES hold direct fi’om 
Government os they stood in 1878-79. 



:a 1 SI 1 S3 1 31 

!» 1 es 1 :« t tT 

KATDHi; OF TIN'UIir. 

1 

1 

1 

X-s/fUitZ. 

SjUU. 

B 

2 

1/" 

a 

»• 

o 

r u 

■^2 

“Si 

=4 

yi 

a 

£. 

« , 

r 2 
£6 
c 

« 

J? 

IT 

to 

.2 

S3 

t» 

w 

C 

o 

cs 

•§2 

-1 
"S rt 

.O « 

.3 

ii 

o 

A. IiTiTfs NOT rriNO Mi.r ^or rf» 2 ,}''rs*nifi«i, 

ASUrA\I.Sa IN «*OMMON fZ\>IIN|iAriA 

f(a). IIcM by indlvidmU] 
Lm\ of 

rii/vft rtrfnuetli /LI « 

vHiUr *«dh*l»luMs«.ir 

1 firnitid tnidcr lljo 

1 ordliui^ hw. 

1 

•• 

■■ 



■■ 

- 

•• 

rnorr.tcTAnr ci'Itivatfno rituon coa- 

n.— Znmfmfm . . r.trlii!! Ilio rc, onne A Iioia. 

ill;; the 1 iii<l In ociuii.ton 

C— ratffJari .. niolmilamt rorenne IioIiil* 
dUliloif n]i<iii anrcslnl or 
cuAtownrj ..Inrr*, riilijcct 

til niccc-sl.m !,)• the Inv 

flflnliorltmcu. 

D. — JJMjwJnro Ill whloli t«i,o«<li>n l« the 

incwiro of ilcUt In oil 

I iiiilr. 

/In TCl.Ich tl'ij Iiiiiti .ate 

1 hriiliurllyfnm.icr.ilt}- 

E. - .Vlrnl or ii ')ifia I J,"’* I" cninnon, 

/.rt ralll/hrU ‘'''''ll''•'''l^v ^lf ii,.ht In 
orUamtam) ';'nl ’fhi,; tho 

1 iiiiiiiiiiii r.f tho rii ire or 

1 thooxtuitiif lainlhtia 
\ 111 t!C%cralty. 

Ii 

j 

i 

i 

1.P0:: . 

D,0M 

‘I 

i 

j 

m 

1.153 

r.— (7mnf«i fl/ r7ownii»imf vof t'ndcT 

nity jueti^us owf fMtvimj 

ulirct io ffoteniment tn o/.- 

JU^letMS 

.. 








a —hmtlliiM/rt v\i> Jm. rnlfimn! Ur inviii.c 
amt an not vuuhrrt tif „ny ii(racr«i,i. 
mynlly nor inrlii</nl in o,.y jirinoif, 



•• 

•• 


I 

•• 

•• 

1.— ffOMritiH/iiC icaifCi n/tn^Z or it)iii»/> 7 ,iccE 

" 

•• 


•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

' Total 

11 

1 

11 

l.OW 

■ 


h 

sn 

1,183 


SOTC.— Thceo llmircs mo taken from TaWo Xc. sxSill of tho Dovenuo Hoport for ISif-W. 




















xir (Put;]ab Oozstteer, 


Table No. XVII, showing GOVERNMENT LANDS, 


‘ 1 

A 

8 

■■ 

5 




9 




mmimm 

i^rktai’nln^ nrrM. 

I 






i 


k 

- 

•t 



9t 

St 

Q 

*s 

1 ■ 

s 

^52 


3 

3 

91 

9i 

1 

■i 

o 

75 

L 

fl 

in 

fs 

R3 

a? 


o 



1 

a 

li 


13 

gg 





U 


P 

p 

< 

Wholo Dlttrlel 



35,109 



S4,b57 

150 

192 

0,853 

Tobfill KanfTTft 



812 



,, 

150 

IDS 

.. 

„ KurjYur 



P.CIS 



0,012 


»• 

•• 

,, Ilamirpur 



750 



750 


•• 

.. 

„ Rem 



12.007 



12,9 *>7 


.. 


Kulu nub-dlTlslon 



1I,52S 



n,5ss 


•• 


KiUu<^ropar) 



11,52$ 



11,523 


— 

- 

BpUl 








». . 

•• 


Koti,— T hoai) fieutos arc taken (ram Telilo N«. 1(C o( tbo Itoaonuo Report «( 1891-8]. 


Table No. XVIII, showing the FORESTS. 


1 

3 

3 

4 


HaXC or roBCST. 


Arta fn f2iuir« Milts, 



ItcservcX 

rrotcctcd. 

UnrcsoTTcd. 

Sera 

.. , .. 


17 

• e 

.. 

Kutpur 



10 



Various 



•• 

•• 


400 


^o«.— These Ogiirce nr« tolcon Inm TaUo Ho. XUS cl Use rorcet Report of IMl-S?. 


























Kangra District.! 

TablQ No. XIX, showing LA.ND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT. . 


nixro«o for trhieh acquired. 

Ann .n’llrod. 


Reduction of 
rorcnuoi in rupees. 

Roads •• 




411 

ID.ITJ 

«3S 

Canals •• 

•• 



lei 

<13 


ELito IbStrijs 


•• 


- 


•• 

Guaranteed Rallirars 






- 

lIbeelLin«)3> .. 


,4 


<03 


373 

• 


ToW 


I.OU 

SSi 

1,303 


KoT&^T1iC 53 ATO tikCU ttOUk Tabltt Xa. XX c( tbo tl&VkaUD Itcpoft. 


Table No. XX, showing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 


1 


» 

H 

m 

D 

m 

0 

IB 

10 

” 

D 

» 

n 

0 

10 

Tcaus. 

Total. 

e 

5 

•1 

Is 

.■ 

$ 

= 

i 

1 

r 

c 

t3 


c; 

1 

f1 

c 


dl 

1 

7’ 

r 

.s 

5 

u 

ra 

V 


415, r:o 

IIO/'IO 

HP.'OO 


:.rn 

f^«77 

... 

lo/."? 

C.14I 


i.rip 

4,310 


MI4 

3.000 



I1«,7« 1 

ISJ.*) 

. 

vzi 


to,Sll 



no 

l.4"S 



P.ISI 

4,&70 

lb7V7C 

iir.f-.i 


l-’7,*j-i 

ml* 

1 » 


4 », t *• 

•1,* ii 

4. 'll 

K1 

LI 



P,W 

3,875 



ii7,;< '• 

ii4.i;o 

*J|rt 

17 f 

1 

'« ,-"l 

5T0,»'.2 

4'vi 


770 

f.73l 


f.l3P 

C,*A\ 


"-MM 

in.r* » 

\Z2,VK 

177 

ir. 

.1 




i.ni 

P14 

fl,*7»l 



4,315 


r^*/A\ 

ir»,7n 

Hi.nr? 

1" £ 

y 1 

111.5' » 

74.II‘' 

rWD 

t'.-. 

i,ri 

710 

^,47P 


11.074 

»,«}l 

1*7.’ fJ) .. 


iir.,s*7 

I?.' <*' '» 

477 

*"7 


'• .''*7 

|U.*‘07 


i.o.v 




7,471 


is 0 -1 .. 


lr,I,447 

Mi.Kt 

415 

lt» 

r.v' 1 f.f. t 

4,i‘n 

f m 

l,4tl 

1,074 

4,0‘0 


12, 0*0 

4.101 

li 

711,:.'.^ 

I»^03t 



C» 


P,4*b 

Hi 

1,717 

I.ICO 



lO.Mi 

4,340 


NASic OTTAU*’!!. A\iRWr^ nui Till; livr n«»W I^iThS to IFSl-SC, 


Kwitft.. ! 
Jiu'pur., 
JI^Mlriiur 
Ii'ra 4. 
Utildf^ub 
RUMimi) 
Rtilu 
(i.rurer) 
T/kf-vil .. 
iipiti .. 

177,7P 

110,TC7 

Ur,{»-1 

101,170 

4l,Cs2 

41,0.3 

71,42^ 
ri.iTO 
2I,0» J 
12,113 

4,707 

4,707 

70, ''51 

1 

21,2 » 
20, '.VS 

IVOI 

13.401 

231 

IS'. 

'■ 1 

K» 

"o 

n.pr* ii,r'o 
2’..:0s 2I.IM 
r'».ir« r.'.u 

1 

7.014 

7.014 
Aif 

A%r 1 

I-TI 

2.11“ 

I».*i'7 

4,270 

173 

173 

P5 

f.4^ 

103 

i.’if 

All 

1 

ID 

"l 

l,4'.r 

1,1*>C 

40 

170 

2)1 

«»► 

roi 

COT 

7iH 

1.407 

2,557 


3,3 « 

E’i'I 

V-M 

?T4 

427 

ceo 

200 

Tvtal .. 

021, Wl 

141,020 

H2,ooii lo-j 

171 

1.1, • Y'.Mi 

17, Ml 

i-'i 

l.ir? 

PM 

0.405 


10,254 

«,if5 


XoTi^.«Hie3o ficurcjato tabon Xrotd TaUo Xo. XLXV oX Ibo AdialiiHtmtlon Xtcport. 


































zri [ Pucjab Qoifotteer, 

Table No. XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


1 

8 

a 

Katuro of crop. 

Rent per ftero of lind 
nittnl fur llio rariou<} 
eroiti. aa It ntood in 
18 2. 

Averaije produce 
per ncroivso«tl> 






Re. 

A. 

P. 

1h«. 

Rico 




SlatlTAum 


SO 

0 

0 

} on 




Mltnmum 


1 


3 

Indl^ 


- 


M.'ucfmiini 

Mlniiuttta 

•• 




} - 

Cotton 




^laximtim 

Mlnltoinn 


fi 

c 

S 

8 

4 

11 

} C5 

Sugar 


- 


Minimum 


s; 

i 

1 

0 

■ e 

0 

i 4« 

Ofiua 


.. 


31itsittuim 

Mlolrntmt 


10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

} • 

Tobacco 


•• 


Marlfnnm 

?llnltnum 


ro 

IS 

0 

0 

0 

} 7T1 

Wboat 

Irrigated 

•• 


Sfftslmnm 

Stltilmutn 


IS 

4 

10 

f 

t 

4 

3 

1 o;s 

tfnfrrf gated 

- 


Mnaliiiura 

Minimum 


13 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Inferior 

Irrigated 

• 


MiTirnum 

Miulinum 


0 

0 

13 

0 

4 

1 IS! 

anilii .. 

Cnirrf gated 

- 


Manttnum 

Mlnlniutn 


80 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

oil eoods 

^Cnlrrfgite 1 

-1 


Maximum 

Minimum 

Maafmutn 

Mlidiutitn 


10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

fl 

0 

c 

ft 

0 

1 Ml 

FJbrea 

(nignted 



M latmum 
>tlnimum 


s 

1 

B 

0 

c 

10 

1 SfO 

I'nIrrIfrtIcJ 

-1 


Matlutum 

Minimum 


c 

1 

D 

4 

0 

0 

flrtm 









bo 

It 



•• 


•• 


• 

BIS 

Jn^m 









Vc^ctaUca 

Tea 


•• 

__ 

• 



■■ 

•• 

'm 


KoTfi.— Tbc 10 figutCJ ftro UUcn from T^blo ^o. XLVI of tho AdmlulfllmUon Hoiiort. 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK. 


1 

= 



5 


• 


1 

10 


1= 


\WrOLC Ul-sTMCT rOK TUP 
^rAr*i 


, 

T.vn^TU 

r«r TiiRYr^n 187S‘70. 



ISGS-Cd 

I8T3.r< 

1S7S-W 

Kangra 

i 

Ilamlrpur 

Derx 

Kul'i 

Bub* 

Dirn. 

Kniu 

proi>3r. 

LatmuL 

BpltL 

Coweand bullocks. . 

M7,191 

344,013 

311,P»‘S 

13,310 

55,t05 

93,530 

65,a72 

56,222 

50,131 


_ 

UorecB 

l.BIO 

1,815 

1,741 

534 

535 

350 

331 

253 

258 



Vonle*! 

3,035 

S,CS] 

S,343 

COS 

435 

425 

4SS 

319 

SID 



ConVoys ^ .. 

4S0 

TOO 

S3T 

335 

560 

25 

18 

10 

19 



BUeop and goata . . 

1.W,090 

303,356 

143,810 

80,170 

0,103 

35,000 

33,310 

87,303 

87,263 



rigs 

001 

,, 

,, 





. 




Camels 

03 

103 

03 


45 

31 

SC 





Carts ,, 


:: 

17 


13 


fi 





riougba . . 

Boats 

CO, 0^0 

86 

75,057 

44 

63,030 

27 

13,632 

S0,623 

« 

sftioo 

13,356 

S3 

15,030 

15,039 




-Vorr—rt .10 Hbu™ uo takou twin TaWo So. SLV of the Aimtalitration Report. 



















Sangra District. ] 

Table No. XXIII, showing OOODPATIONS of MALES. 


I 

A 

•» 

4 

S 

1 

S 

3 


6 

■ 


2/ttUi abec* }.fart 



«Vi]frr ttin^reJSi'Mrs 

g 

Kature of oscupatlens. 




tS 

V 

Kature crt oceupatlona. 


€ira>y. 








v«. 

ligc^ 


E 


Tnianr 

Vll. 

lljcs. 


3 

vt 


Toxeto. 

TfUI. 

3 

ToUtitomiitton 

0,S<l 

ssiuia 

17 

Aintctdtura! intjofirert 

<2 

O.fl’O 

c,r02 

■f 

0,02d 

SJI,104 

2AW» 

H 

3*a.>tor il 

SS 

4, SIS 

4,V>3 

S 


l.CSO 

15 Old 

U'^34t 

1> 

20 

and other aeiT,in(< . . 

W*ntT ranli-ft 

63S 

11". 

2,041 

2l’P 

2, 570 
472 

4 


5^’i 

2,70 

C01 

5,ni 

21 

ht?,.— |o r* and t •*iTe«,T»'r« 

1:4 

IIS 


t, 

Aniiy 

St: 



W*.>rkciHlh rcvJ.canc, leiTts, 

vyt 

3,011 

D,2M 

e 

Iturdon 

S07 

?.5r4 

S.^vi 


atnn*. Ai*. 

14 


434 


Xtarhere 

.«0 

1.TI2 

l.Ti»2 

2J 

W**rkcia ill leather 

424 

B 



T'‘S 


21 

Hoot ititWc'o 

132 


0,4'^ 

V 

jinney r*, c^cnl tra 


1,10 

1,501 


vr,>rken In wn<>l and I'lahia 

S41 

li47 

1,22S 


d-n*. It. lUr*, Lc, 


2*1 

.. .. ►Ill: 

6 

10 

1C 

10 

Pn^ere In craIn and fle.ir « . 

«?«t 

S,SSI 


2* 

,, •• cidton 

I?! 

7,110 

TC03 

11 


2K 


S,i04 


•» *» . . 

219 

r,s5« 

l.C'O 

IS 


IM 

I9t 

SO 

**‘1 


44 


1,4 <1 


&.r. 




*0 

Uo-koTJk an 1 dc^I^^ tn 

170 

t>iO 

1 , 1:1 

IS 

Carn *w Ml 1 S»a*-r.en 

Id 

1/SJ 

1.C‘0 


an 1 Ciller 



14 


*•.“0 

10* 4 «• 


51 

W*>rk(*r« In ln>u . 

■ 1 

5.fM 

5.7<‘4 

IS 


let 

£‘IM 

CA»I* 


tt. i.i rdl-xt^inrcn 

P'jO 

10.04 

10,0"9 

10 

Jolnt<uUlrator4 

•* 

1,5 


5, 

]k,'.;4r\ and the like 

SO 

5, .3. 

t,P5« 


f^trtiarc tAk«n fr.>ut TaUa Ko. XU A oF the CvMJsiit nej^rt o( lEU. 


Table No. XXIV, showing IVtANUPAOTURES. 


1 

2 1 

! 3 1 

1 ' 1 

'• 1 

1 ' 

1 T 


f 1 

1 >0 

11 

k 

bill 

1 

CdtoW. 

1 

' T.V.L 

j 

fx*» .rijvor' 
riv*. i 1 

1 I ' 

1 

' IVoo! 

1 

Iron. 

nihl 

coj.pcr. 

pund. 

Iin;4. 

Pjclni; 
Ainanii* 
f icturlr:,; 
of d><«! 

KntrVrfif mll*t ^ti J 1-xr,^** f jrh*Ti'*t 
Kttin1.<'r<( 1 rix*«<e ^K.m« nr riudl 1 



*120 



1,SJ3 

1,1(5 

'to 

‘310 

"s:3 

wirkt, 

Kiiiiil** r of w >rl:hi*tn f 'Inle 




. 





In lar,:*' noi’.t Mtt.iile 1 

Ktn i1«r of tkfirl.tn^ In viaxll xvvrk*i 


F.o-o 


• 

•• 

4,1CI 

C,'J5 I 

15^ 

‘s71 

"mi 

«.r in I**!- ndmi artl* in* j 

Val'ji* of 1 IiMl III l\iye worka 
l*atlinxt"t antrtxl out tMiii of all 


s,r.6;oi3 

2**.H77 



l,S5V'''S 

i,!r>,co« 

C5,f'.2 

iilw 

SlllOrt 

tkorkH In i 





I 





13 

13 


IS 1 

1 ft 

ir 

1 ft 

ID 


f^Mfier. 

rottcry, 

cotnm*'n 

Oll*l.rr*a. ; 

rA^kMln'i' 


OnM, . 11 - 

Other 



tn>; mi '1 ' 

niid 

Cirpeta. 

rcr, mid 

111 uiufae* 

rot»i. 



;;l irc‘ 1 . 

rvliiiln,;. 

HhaxvN. 

JetrtlKr}’. 

turr«. 

KninN r of tnlll« and Kr,'<» fartorl* ^ ' 









Xtiml^rof prlTiito Iwm^ or afii>ill 

..ICO 

P 31 

r,ot 3 

4 S 


Cl. 

Sitji 

iD.cra 

KuinlKn ofvorktncn f Palo «. 









In x«»rly». i r'tnnxle , 







•• 

•* 

KttmlM*r uf xvrnrktnrn In f>rmll vrorl:" 
or Ind'MM lideni artU tna. 

b,fi *2 

2,022 

1,023 

:S 9 

i 

C 53 

T.C 52 

r 3 ,Mi 

Value of plant In Ittl:** workn ,, 









Kftlinatcd aniind imt'ttjni of all 
vrorkain rin."ca. 

5 , 23,459 

S 7 , 35 f 

1 , 13 , era 

cb.IKH) 

"t 

3 ,r 5;031 . 

ii.iKcia 

sc,a 3 ,iu 


.—These C^tres ore taken from the ne]>ort on Xutonil TttvJo and Menufaeture* For USMS. 

















































1 PuAfab Gazetteer, 



























































Eangra District. ] 


xU 


Table No. XXVII. sh owing PBIQE of LABOUR. 


Isis I 4 


1 0 1 7 I s I 0 I 10 I U I K 


-■ ~ IioskrvH ri « 

or Loocr rru pw. Ovn'p* wr CA.)irtAien>u% sponi r> u pay. 

Tr-AB- IIIS»W«1 I/owMt niRli«»jl.owMt nirfhMt I.owe»t 

HUhtUlliOwCtl IfiKliLotjLorrK'ot ( t 



icon,— TJir‘«f.inr,M.irot»:rnfi'Mtt XIAttI«I luj Almlnl^intl'M Ktport. 



Ko?»-— nis*3 ,ir« l»fe n fr» u Ti**\ N j .XMV«'i K ».nm U lo'-t. li»> VAX nvln^ rcrcmio,H exclotlcil:— 

Ci’uli Tur <->?■«, n« uvl .V** “v I J IV m, 


Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LSlND. 



Xirii,<-tlliLsei”m(aarttt.iUii/ivu(lftVlcs^0B«2uu<I III tbo Kfircuua |{c|furti 









































XX 1 Punjab Qazottoor, 

Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 


1 

2 


4 

‘ 1 

0 

t 

E 

0 ’ 

10 

It 

TAHStla 

Tortc. Anibi and I7rvi:vL*i; At-^tosno. 

rmrot» or 
A'tsinsMrNT. 


FnutMn**t p^t it 

rioif 

rp.'di. 

In pn/'tvUy, 

Kggi 


Area. 

iterituie 

Area. 

ilcrctntc 

Area. 

llo\inus 

Area. 

llarcnue. 

Kftngm « . 

2.1til 

« SJJH 


. 

8,070 

0,2=0 

&,«f37 

S,&13 

3,S17 

4,0J7 

Jfuniur • • 

2i/it4 

8,^04 

778 

COO 

4,312 

7,010 

2S,801 

lb,&t0 

■njima 

' 7,470 

llmilrpur «- 

142,817 

71/»SJ 



2,001 

2,8i4 

1 14,«>31 

74,2>7 

1*8,071 

f8,743 

Pci» 


n'>,780 



4,122 

4 , 1:4 

70,717 

41,821 


CP,S<6 

Kulu (Su1^'Dlvlslon . . 

02,217 

25,7,14 

7,772 

4, 0-0 

o.e'^o 

3,800 

7.4, ‘sOi 

81,C6«i 

67,472 

IT,4'9 

KtiUi (I*ioporJ 

02|2i7 

23,7.a 

C,80) 

8,7-0 

4.127 

2,878 

73,177 

to, 216 

07.572 

17.450 




m 

SOO 

I,©*'? 

3S*, 

2,0* 

1,1K4 

,, 


Sspltl 

• 

•* 

- 

- 

1*6 

• 37 

ffl 

37 


- 

Total District .. 



IPHSI 

lies 

18.001 

21.42: 

324, 'rsl 

ITt.Ml 

2^8.278 

lap Oil 



IS 

m 

11 

» j 

14 

“ 1 

IS 

ID 

20 

21 


2 ‘> 

5. 1 

25 

TAUSIL. 

FcniOD or Asitov^trs-r.— 


Kr. 

or A* 

-jtj'- 

rr-. 


J'or ont l\fi. 

For uare hrts 
ihtm oitc. 

of 

IMl .CAt. 


1 

g, 

B 

d 

1 

1 

0 

Z 

c 

jj 

r 

w 

1 
s 

d 

0 

s 

s 

ta 

1 

h 

s 

0 

te 

B 

g 

Total. 

1 

d 

> s 
^ «> 

1* 

S 

1 

g 

e 

«» 

1 

i 

< 

u 

1 

& 

1 

d 

C 

e 

CS 

Knnipu •• 

1.400 


2,342 



C 11 

1,22 \ 



24 

6 t*A 


93 


721 

Kunmr 

8,807 


4.218 




4.716 




1,512 


!. 



1,010 

llATninnir 

4,001 


2 ,v,l 



1.240 

i,:.*o 



» 

311 


S5 


Mi 

Dcni «. 






1,137 

1,1*71 



35 

4*’‘ 


f 



.4..9 

Kuluf^ub-Olrlslon .. 

2.3.'C 


0,421 



O.tll 

7.Tt0 



44 

t.’.Y 


n 


2 ,f01 

Kitlii /’iiropcr) 

1,101 


5 ,tv»2 



4,442 

".O' 4 



18 



ro 


s.c-o 

Inhaul , , 

1,0^7 


700 



0u9 

685 



,, 



5 


12 

Bpltl 

60 


37 




.. 


•• 


L ' 


•• 



1 

Total District . 


18,218 

.. 


10.612 

16,642 

1 .. 1 .. 

IS7 

['..Sill .. 

500 


r»,8-8 


2?orc.— Thcso U^itrc? oro tAkon /ron) TaUo 2*0, XU ot tlio nevcuup Itcpprt for 


Table No. XXXI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 
and TAKAVI. ■ 


YEAK 


1S(^S 0 
ISCI'mO 
1870-71 

1571.72 

1872.73 
1873-74 
187-1.75 
1873-70 
1870-77 

1877- 78 

1878- 70 
1878 80 
lBSO-81 
1881-83 


ill 1 ii;>rr«. 

RMuettons of 
fixed llclllAIld 
oil tlCCOUlit of 
bid ALn«nns, 
ilotcrloratlon, 
4ic., in rupees. 

TakaTl 
ndriuccs In 
rupees. 

rixdl 

roicnuc. 

niictuatlnp: 
And inlsrcl- 
Iaiicpus 
roTciino, 

616 



2.000 

8,888 


100 

,, 

832 



• 4,000 

1,617 



803 

1,*^ 



500 

2,210 



1,300 

1,2^0 



200 

390 



S,000 

1.200 




1,358 




224 



2,400 

578 




878 



2,000 

41T 

.. . 

- 



Nois.— These flgistcs are tnUen from Tables S 9 S. 1, 11, III, eaJ XVI el the llcTenuo aojeut.' 

























































XXI 


^S^angra District. 1 

Tablo No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND. 



N>irc — Thc^o fi,»nr«'nnrcl%V«nfrn nTaW«''iK»)<.X\XVunl XXKVIl nT OjcUotcipio Hci'Ort. Nodrltll^fnr trai^firdi by 
ati<l <iSh..r«, amI ito fi^urti for ro'lcmptl nru av»fl»blo bjforo 1^74.75. Tbo IlipircH for CAYllor ycArs 

irciddtfc/f 

Table No. XXXIII, showing SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 


1 

- 1 






" 

“ 

1 •» 1 

11 

( IS 

I, 


l.SCUME 1 UOM HAbt; ur 
bTAMI>. 

ovi:ii\TiOK.s or 

Tin: iir.oi!iTiiATic>K nr.r.vuTMENT. 


li »i» rnp'fn 

AcC /V m 

r«pfi4. 

A<*. 

Jfrffi rt/h*<n.tU 

1 rnfucofprrtprrfw 

in ru)t*(i. 

YEAK. 


i 

*5 

a 

9 

5 

u 

*5 

V 

S 

h 

c 

y. 

a 

JT— 

csf 

Ssl 

h* 

“1 

4 *1 i 

1 

3 

c , 

'n 


It 

•S ^ 

i 

c, 

9 

lx? 

Ct 

£Ji. 

1 . 
£■5 
la 

*© 

|4 

II 

2877.78 .« 
2MR.70 .. 
IfiTO^fl .. 

C0,4'»«’» 

4«,Pi7 

40,4'»J 

45,72J 

IM78 

in/jfi 

w,*"»r 

17.415 

4'i,r^d 
4V.*W 
59.4 to 

IV'OI 
14, MB 
!R,Wl 
19.7"'* 
lO.t'SJ 

l.fcj'* 

l,7ai 

1.50) 

1.S95 

<0 

70 

(1 

1) 

ie 

w 

M 

47 

yi 

37 

2,007 

2,HM 

l/Rfi 

1,4S3 

4,76.7*»l 
0,40,4 IS 
.1,00, ‘‘71 
5,70,Cll 

IC.'i'O 

S,0I') 

fpo 

1,071 

S,’>3S 

.1I.B20 

i9.4:o 

11,001 

ll.OOr) 

37,001 

0,fl1,0<0 

4,r0,«f2 

0, 53.001 

4, 01, fed 
0,01,039 


&re laVtti ficm AppMidix A < f U«t blowp find iMblcy 1 1 and lU of the UcgUtruUon lt«| orl* 


















































1 Puijjtib GoseWeer, 



2?oTi:.— Tlic'io Hijurc^ Ar<i t\kcu from So. I of tliA lU^^UtraUun Iteport. 


Table No. XXXIV, showing LIOENSB TAX OOLLEOTIONS. 


a I s 1 4 1 5 I (I I 7 j E j 9 I 10 I n I 12 I i;i 



I Jfiimber 
Tot'll 'of tllh^en 
APioimt in which 

gmotcd. 


1875-79 

ISTO-SO 

1880-91 

2S81.RS 

T.ih^U dctftUs for 
l8SI-82>- 
KAtl^ 

Pehra 

Ufttoirpur 

ICultt 


:oi j.ro fi.'co ip,4U 

ft -0 4,-191 C,ryT 

:'«0 I 4 , t '40 

Uft I 409 



Table No. XXXV, showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 






































































Kasgra District. 1 


xziii 


Table No. XSXVI, showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 


1 

A 

3 

4 

» . 

C 

7 


n 

10 

U 

YEAR. 


rjr;v/)lffiw In 

•p 

V , 

S r 

6 

a 

Is 

a 

It 

^2 

H 


W§ a 

Ifll 

<s 

0 

1 

3 

o 

«» 

g 

? 

C3 

.. 

aj] 

6.;S 

H 

3 | 

IST«.75 .. 


mm 

4V3T<1 

2,532 

1,273 

10^*2 

S.02S 


22.101 

■BM 

I^TS 76 .. 




2.2?» 

l,l«0 

JO. 72s 

4,070 

2,073 

2h,?*.3 


JS7>»*77 .. 




2,UI 

7^7 

n,*v3 

4,0:" 

1,077 

2 4 


1S77.:^ .. 



nrtfl 

J.il'r 

1,^»3 

1J.471 

6,013 

7V4 

2rt,720 





■sra 

2,2 rt 

P07 

it.-:o 

6,0 i7 

l.ood 



i^rv*®) .. 




2;i»73 

A13 

)».<» 

6.‘*rrj 

770 

25,015 

^KU j3^| 

ISVJ-M .. 

I‘-\132 

1^15 

Vt.M* 

2.2M 

Trtt 


6 Ml 

?,8J9 

A \ 1^9 


1SSI.S2 .. 

67,401 

1.231 

6S610 

2,2W 

76-^ 

lo.ni 

6|.* l7 

1.3-4 

25,700 

49,170 


XuTr«—Thc-t» figure) ArctiUcn tram Apj^adlce^ A oni O ta tUo Antmil Rmletcot Uhtrlet Tund openttoni. 


Table No. XlZXVll, showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 


■m 

B 

B 

fl 

B 

fl 

fl 

fl 

0 1 10 

i “ 

i: , 

1 

1 “ 

fl 

D 

B 

D 

fl 

ID 

|.0 

fil 


lIIGnsCHOOU. 


MIDDi.n •■'CUOOJ.'. 

rniMAUv SCHOOLS. 


r,NnLiiH. 1 

Vl<*>A 

(tUl* 


Tt'* ou 111 


jv,r 

Vi Linj 


IWiii !fn. 


Vrr.'**cctA». 

iXAn. 


Wit'/. 

Cliff.* 

1 

1 t^>‘i 

tt ni 1 • 

C'»fMI . f U. 

Cor'r !• 1 

Ilf It/, j 

.IlKI. 

ggg 

MtL 


*1 

*5 

CTi 

\ 

•j. 

! if 
1 

•5 

.. 

!j 

"o 

i 

1 J 
. 94 

1 

/ 

5 

'/j 

.s 

V 

4. 


2 » s 

X ^ % 

i 

*2 

V. 

** 

K 

7_ 

1 / 

1 

I 

1 

i 1 

X 1 

I 7« 

1 

*5 

g. 

d 

9^ 

1 

•g 

1 

o 

t 

t 

1 

Pj 

ID 

1 

33 


ncuRHs roR nevp. 


1S77-7S .. 

■ 

m 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 

H 

Mi 


11 

3 

VO 





45 

3, ns 

p 

ar'W 

1S7*'7" .. 


m 





n 




3 

nv» 





ifi 

S.11H1 

0 

tii 

167" '0 ,. 


■M 

M 

M 



H 

^fl^l 




.11 

0 


o 

117 

.15 

iwri 



.. 


MS 

■ 

H 


H 





a 

41 

1 

-11 

1% 

137 

tn 

1,M5 



1FSJ.S2 .. 

H 

B 

a 

fl 

fl 

n 

fl 

m 



■ 

35 

_1 

■IM 

3 

no 

SO 

0,013 




nacRW FOR otRr.s. 



Indfjououi ScUo^Uftud JaH Schojh arc nut liic.iii«i \n these returns. 






































































xxiv [ Pui^Sab Gftzotteor, 

Table No. XXXVIII, sbowing the working of DISPENSARIES. - 


1 

o 

3 


* 




0 

12 

n 

*- 

13 

14 

13 1 

16 j 

’• 1 


•a . 






or PjinevTt Tur*T«r«. 





n 

Ifame of 
Dl8i>eu«aiy. 

C-C* 

og 

J/frt. 

Hov /II. 

alMfrn 1 

So. 

S 

ih7r. 

I67S. 

isr<>. 

]e<o 

H-l. 

•577. 

I'578. 

isr?. 




1676 


is'l.im. 

KtVTtgTA * • 

Kurptir 0 

I'ahmpur .. 
Ktilu 

j))Mrm* th . 

jtcIdC^l^n] 

JawaU oUukld 

Cntl 

t!nd 

*jnrl 

IJnil 

Sixl 

.Ini 

drd 

ta*!’ 

2,472 

1,1]S 

3, O',* 

n.toi 

J.OIG 

a, ‘02 

4,016 

jIi',: 

1,012 

1,15* 

1. WW 
4,4** 

2, Kj 
5,fDl 
],G75 

'• 

. 1.41* 

f 5.07 

' 3/»* 
?,» * 
l/.» 
3,0J 

511 

V*0 

r*7 

1* 4 
210 

rr 
1.0- 7 
»-*2 

t 

l.l' » 
I7c 

577 

*»**> 

on 

» 

tii 

r *1 
i.oir 

«>> 

. 4ir 

fy 

••5 

i.iii 

IK,n 

f*T: 

107 

l.T 

t. 

211 

h70 

4U 

fi 

70» 

1*72 

4PI 

iH* 

UO 

2*', 

tl' 

747 

r**! 

551 

J 

417| 

4« 

4**7 

V7 

IT* 

Tohl .. 

■■ 

15,210 

16,4'/ 

lfslK> 

1>',*112 

2:.co' 


4.41*2 

t 

4,15' 

4.0-3 

3, ■' 

MTC 

2,»7:J 

2,f,2. 


2,7?J 


. 

JS 

in 

20 

21 

52 


51 

2-, 

m 

a 

26 

20 

n 

I! 

si 

Xainc ot 
l>X«|K'n8 

“ c 


r..Mi ;\i'. 

4** 


/.111*'* ro# >*•(# 

IV, 

‘ri in /»■ 

1, 

" i * ** 

» r* 

3 

1®77. 


ISTP. 

i .1 

i« a. 

1^77. 

16T‘. 

)6:o. 

lS=n. 

IS'Jt 

n:;. 

l«7ff 

)ST\'. 

35-3. 

J'4l. 

KaDtrra 
Viirjmr 
IMl'irunar .. 
Kiiht 

lUunn^'kld 

Jlcl/'y'lritiJ 

JawJ'vMuluit 

2nd 

Slid 

2nd 

2nd 

2nrl 

?nl 

did 

5, If.-. 
4,517 
•,.414 

a.',.',: 

4 1 1 4 <« 

1,2>7 

l,Vf 
4,'OV 
fl,«* > 
4,ri'. 
tVi-4 

1,4'.T 
l.fTd 
0,0 
f. V> 
4i ' 

1,740 
3.'.M 
5, mi 
2.0'l 
fi.’ifl 
2,100 

2.12- 

1 i'l. 

4.I-.' 

4/ni 

2.02. 

I,"vl 

PI 

lOl 

V 

to 

n? 

f** 

l%i 

. . 

71 

i:7 

ijt 

VJ 

p*,! 

14 

)14 

1*7 

71 

hJ 

n 

1- 

101 

?.• 

OJ 

” 

i-a 
i»r 
1,' *»7 
l,**y'* 
1,17? 

811 

l.Dt« 

1,2-0 

1,110 

•• 

{-0 

h'> 

T.Oi 

l.Vd 

!'•* 

• 4 

f'Tt 
l.DI* 
1, '»• 
t>4 

* 

’ ni 

•.M*4 

' T*»J 
1,277 
4M 

Tot'd .. 

•• 

20,742 

22,071 

21, IH 

21,061 

CO,^! 

**■3 

4-« 

4.2 

37,1 W-. 

V‘i\ 

7.037, 

-5-0 

„o. 


7.02: 

7.80S 


Note.— T licsofisureinro t.ikcn (roin T<\lilc4 II, IV, .inil V of the l>t«p(n*'tr^' IUp>rt. 


Table No. XXXIX, showing CIVIL and REVNEUB LITIGATION. 


1 

2 1 

! *• 1 

1 ^ 1 

1 ' 

1 ® 1 

7 

1 « 1 

0 


0/ C«t d S »lt# crtwf4TKfri7 

Tiitt*' »H vHp'fj ro.*rfrn)»*p • : 


TEAR. 

Money or 
movniido 
property. 

Ron! nnd 
tiH'vucy 
rtgUtn. 

J*nnd nnd 
rerenno, 
And oilier 
^n^ltt«k. 

ToW. 

land. 

« 1 

Olhi’r 

initte.m. 

Total 

Knnilier of 
Rcienue 
CtfCf. 

IB7B .. 

7, ISO 

300 

£7C 

8,491 

81,378 

2,50,215 

2, 00.023 

12,439 

1870 .. 

0,C27 

M3 

617 

7,820 

2l,fM 

C.r«.370 

2,02,970 

14.515 

IbSO .. 

O.lSt 

544 

493 

7,103 

20,003 

2,W,293 

e,?G,03l 

13,159 

18SI .. 

0,030 

. 153 

T24 

0,057 

21,820 

2,3£»,f00 

2,60,420 

13, S^ 

1&S2 .. 

C,440 

250 

645 

0,535 

23,834 

2,07,801 

2,01, 1S$ 

19,052 


SoTP — « 1«0 fisure’ nro tilccu from T.iMro So». VI itnil VII of tlio CIrll llcporli for 1678 to 16f0. nad Soi. 11 and llf 

ottliollciiorUi on CiTll.iu>tlcafor 1661 iind 1668. 

* iiuit3 beard la Scltlcucut courti nro excluded from Uicso eolumut, no dcttdUufUic vidacaf tlio nraiiccty belu^ 
aeailablc. 













































XXV 


Kancra District. J 

Table No. XL, showing OBIMINAL TRIALS. 


' 1 

m 

3 

4. 

* 

0 

DETAtLa 

1878. 

1&70, 

ISSQ. 

MSI. 

1SS2. 


Tlro'tf'lit to trial •• 



8.270 

fi.ssr 

4.780 

4.028 

mm 

II 

l)I«<Lvgcd .. 



1,485 

l.SSO 

1.852 

1,220 


Ae^ttlttcd .. .« 



085 

&30 

052 

fcrt" 


CourIk.t«fl 



9,130 

3.r>C8 

2,789 

2,S44 



Committed or referred . . 

-■ 


IM 

8 

11 

10 

■ii 


Snminoa^ even (rci^ar) 



.. 

IHI !■ 


1.030 

1,005 


M (iinminaTT) 



.. 


.. 

7 

4 


WATrftntc\nsn(re;n1ar) . 

,, 


.. 


.. 

tos 

ess 

^ 1 

It fititmiimrvl 

ToUl even d^joned of 

•• 

*“ 

^803 

^348 

^215 

32 

2,531 

2,557 


DcitTi 


' , 

5 

1 

6 

1 

« 

■** 

Tran^itoriatlon for life . , 



2 

8 


4 

1 

■8 




5 


,, 


1 

u 

Penal ^TTitudo 

.. 


.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

c 

lino iindir lU, lo 



2.8 U 

S.178 

2.d7H 

‘2.41V 


e 

M 10 to SO ntp<>eo 



JOl 

210 

172 

212 

170 

m 

SO to 10? .. 



10 

7 

D 

IS 

15 


„ 140 to SOO „ 



7 

1 

C 


6 


», too to 1.000 .» 




a 

,, 


j 

ft 

0«r l.OM nilMren 

.. 

.. 

.. 






]iii{iri'*»niaent underis months 

. 

.. 

425 

Hit 

S05 

Jd7 

37] 

o 

,, O tnnnthn to 2 Tears 


82 

r.i 

41 

83 

87 


.. OTcr 2 rc-irt 



Id 

n 

7 

4 

17 


Whlpi^lns 

.. 

.. 

ITS 

174 

fo 

I2t 

7J 

9 

Find nttn.Uci o(tliet«e-^ee 



1 


,, 


5 

ifi 

]t«co.n)l*^nea to keep the pence 
GlrcKuretlen fur enrKl lichaviottr 

•• 


8 

m 

8 

»' „ 

12 

W 

8 


^nrR.^Tit9«e Are Ulem from SUtfimcAii Non. Itl and IVof thoCrtmlDalItoportniorlS78 to ISSOiR&dKot. IV 
end V ot t!io Crlmmil }le|>orU for 16^1 and USJ. 


Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 


1 

ID 

D 

D 

D 

0 

1’ 

1 s 

0 

10 

11 

D 

13 

m 

m 

m 


j TTuirtVo* e/ r*«i {n7uired f n(®. 

I A'net^er eP nrnftt t or 

j /?«TiVrr/p*rj9H 

“roiirlcfftf. 

Kature of offence. 

1877 

IbTS 

1679 

IPSO 

ISSl 

is;r 

1678 

ISTB 

1 jsso 

1831 

1877 

1673 

isro 

ISo'O 

1«S1 

ItiotlTi,; or iitilawful 





■1 

■I 

■■ 









Antjuihly 

Murder and attempts 

3 

3 


1 

iH 

H 

21 

13 

, 

43 

0 

10 

G 

»• 

41 

toiAUnkr ^ 

C 

8 

0 

4 


Kl 

11 

9 

6 

• 

4 

B 

4 

A 


Tot tl ^crloitM offeneen 
















n?\!nnt tho person 

It 

15 

IS 

i 

13 

SO 

44 

29 

15 

CO 

17 

S3 

10 



Alfcluetlr>ii of mniTled 












vronten .• 



. 













Tot d <scrien<i off< nren 
















n-^lnnt t<rojnJrly .. 
Tot il minor offiMiccn 

lOO 

101 

100 

lot 

127 

so 

173 

151 

SI 

119 

77 

130 

140 

71 

6* 

(isiln-.l the rerwn 

ro 

80 

12 

IS 

24 
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[Punjab Gazetteer, 

Table No, XLII, showing OONVIOTS in GrAOL. 
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Table No. XLIII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 
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Table No. XLIV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 
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Eansra District. 1 

Table No. XLV, showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 
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